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A LADY’S ESCAPE FBOM GWALIOR, 

AXD 

LIFE IN THE FORT OF AGRA 


TJUniNO 

THE MUTINIES OF 1857. 


C-IIAPTER L 

CALCUTTA. 

We readied Caleutfa on the afternoon of the 17tli 
of Not ember, The usual bustle and excite¬ 

ment, consequent on tlie arrival of an overland 
steamer, ensued. We all ^atliered on deck to view 
the rajiidly ajiproacliing land. Some, who were 
returning to homes and relations, welcomed tliis 
country of their adoption as sm old friend. Others, 
like myself, exatiiiined with a critical c^ye the new 
and strange land which they believed would be their 
home for many years. At last we anenored, and the 
friends who had been impatiently waitiiYg on shore 
put off' to the vessel. Some of the meetiugs, must 
h.'ive been very trying; children in anxious suspense 
to sec their parents after long years of sepai‘ation. 
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and parents in like anxiety to claim their cliildren. 
A fi’icnd of mine told me he once overheard two fine 
fashionable-looking girls, just come from some great 
school, say to one anoflier, on seeing a boat, approach¬ 
ing the shij», containing two yellow-lookidg, di’dinary 
people, “Who are those old quizzes? what an- 
antediluvian couple!” "when, to their horror and 
dismay, the despised couple claimed the gay young 
ladies as their own children. I heard many such 
tales of former days, whdii India was not so easy of 
access; but now, in these times of weekly inter¬ 
course, ■when boys and girls g(i backwards and 
forwards for their holidays, and !vhen it is merely 
a pleasant trip to see the “City of Palaces,” the 
snow-capped Himalayas, or the romantic beauties 
of Cashmere, such things never happen. 

My husband’s brother-in-la'w now appeared, to 
our surprise, as we did not know he had arrived a 
fortnight hofore. At the same time, we were informed 
l»y a servant from boarding-house, where we had 
engaged rooms, that a carriage was waiting for us 
so without delay we bade adieu to our numerous 
friends, many of whom "we W'cre* never again to 
meet, and gcttiig into the boat, were soon on shore, 
and driving rapidly through the native part of 
CalcufUx® I was much pleased with my first sight 
of the grand Fort, the Cathedral, the fine row^ of 
houses on Chowringhee-road, which is the “Bel- 
gravia” of Calcutta, the Maidan, or " Hyde-park,” 
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and the imposing-looking Government House, whose 
lofty dome was surmounted by sqpie adjut^ts (birds) 
looking down on what was passing below, with grave, 
attentive dignity. But it is ncJt my intention to give 
more than ‘a slight description of Calcutta; I was 
|here only five weeks, and abler writers than myself 
have so often described it, .that Calcutta is better 
known to the generality of people in England than 
Paris or Rome. There is scarcely a family in the 
three kingdoms that has not some friend or relative 
in India, and who has not sent home an account of 
Calcutta, its s])lepdid mansions, its balls, races, and 
the luxiirions life ©f its inhabitants. 

We arrived belore long at our destination, Miss 
Wright’s boarding-house, one of the quietest and 
best conducted establishments of the kind. We 
mueli ju’eferred it to the confusion of a great hotel: 
my husband tuo had been there before. Miss Wright 
we found a most pleasant and attentive hostess. Our 
large airy room reminded me of s<>me in the German 
liotels. After the luxury of a bath, we waited for 
dinner in the drawing-room, which only differed 
From an English one in the quantity of its lights. 
By this time tlie room was filled withjbungry people, 
ready for dinner, an agreeable mixture of civil and 
military, hut no ladies, A native appealed with 
meekly folded hands, and in a sedate voice said, 
“ Khana mez pur hi” (Dinner is on the table). We 
then proceeded to the dining-room, which wc had 


B ‘J 
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only been separated from by silken curtains. Tlie 
table was surrouijded by native servants, gaily 
attired in their winter clothing, of diiferent coloured 
cloth. I only noticed a few odd tjiingsj one was 
the want of decanters: the black bottles #ere«clothed 
in pretty netted covers, and the tumblers had small 
silver covers to keep out the insects. I remember 
sitting next to a poor young officer, who gave me an 
account of fever, ague, and other Indian drawbacks; 
he looked, dreadfully ilh, and was on the eve of 
embarking for England. 

The next morning my husband went to call on 
the Bishop, and report his arrival ; and also to hire 
a buggy for our morning and evening drives. I, in 
the mean time, was employed in selecting an ayah, 
a difficult task, as I knew next to nothing of the 
language; but Miss Wright kindly helped me, 
and selected a cletui-looking ■vvoinau, who had the 
best chits (written character). T was very much 
astonished to see the number of servants we required, 
even in a lodging-house—a kitmutghar,! an ayah^ a, 
bearer, a dhoby,t and a dirzie.§ After tiffin we 
dressed for our evening drive. The carriages and 
horses were equal to those seen daily in Hydo-park, 
and the ladies were most exquisitely dressed. Dresses 

1r 

Irom Paris arrive every fortnight, and the climate 
only requires a very airy style. We drove down 

♦ Ayah, lady’s maid. 

$ Dhoby, washerman. 


t Kitmutghar, butler. 
§ Dirzie, tailor. 
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Cliowringliee-road, and on to the Maidan, or public 
esplanade, which extends several miles, round Fort 
William, and along the banks of the river. Many 
dangerous, accidents happen Here during the year. 
One moVniilg I saw a beautiful horse lying on the 
coad, with its leg broken, and a lady whom I knew 
had two horses killed in one year. Sailors, when 
they get a holiday, invariably spend it in, driving 
about recklessly in a wretched hired bugg}^ with 
tumble-down horse in tlte midst of the splendid 
equipages, and as they are often intoxicated, acci¬ 
dents of course d’ollow. I was told that a sailor 
made the following excuse the day after one of 
these accidentsI saw two lights ahead, and 
steered straight between them.” Calcutta was not 
then lighted up after dark with gas, so there was 
an order for all the carriages, at a certain hour, 
to carry lamps. The aspect of the river was very 
interesting: it was crowded with vessels of all 
nations, from the well-built English and American 
frigates and steamers, to the picturesque craft from 
the Persian Gulf, and the queer Arab boats, with 
their strange, wild-looking crews and gay flags. 
The scene was more striking here ^an in London, 
or any English port, on account of there being 
nothing to take off your attention. 

A Calcutta turn out” deserves a description. 
The carriage is like any London one, but the pair 
of glossy, graceful Arabs are worth looking at: they 
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are stud horses, with the stud mark branded on their 
flanks, and though rather small, make up for it by 
their grace. The coachman is a stately individual, 
in a white dress, and gay cummerbund,* made of 
two different coloured bands, twisted together. The 
turban is not, as we fancy, simply a piece of muslin 
wound round the ]iead,»but is ^€^gularIy made up, 
turban fashion; and obliquely across it is a corre¬ 
sponding band, with the master’s crest in silver, like 
the thistle on a Scotch cap. The Euro])ean children 
were all assembled in the Auckland, or as they were 
often called, the “gardeiis of Eden,” the Miss Edens 
having planned them: poor little things! they looked 
pale and sickly, and sadly ovei’dohc witli grandeur. 
Fancy a tiny child, gaily dressed in the Highland 
costume, followed by an ayah, and preceded by a 
syce,t leading his diminutive st<K‘d, and a bearer f 
holding a large white umbrella, and two chupras- 
sees.§ 

After driving foi' a couple of hours we returned 
to dinner. 

1 will describe how each day passes in Calcutta, 

We rise at daybreak, half-past fife; the morning 
is heralded by |Jie cawing of myriads of crows, the 
shai’p squealing of kites, and the twittering of spar¬ 
rows : veiy different from the awakening in a quiet 
country-house in England; and instead of thinking 

* Cmnmerbund, sasli. f Syce, groom. 

:j: Bearer, valet. § Chuprassees, Government servants. 
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and indulging for an extra half hour, we start up, 
hurry over our bath and dressing, and then go out 
for a drive of an hour: and woe betide your head 
if you rennain. out too lon^ without the buggy 
hood up. *Wq then loiter as long as we dare in 
the garden; return in and partake of chota hazetky 
bread and butter and tea^ bathe, and dress for 
breakfast at 9 o’clock; after that, most ladies occupy 
themselves with their households and children. My 
husband went out to the shops to buy things for our 
journey up the country. 

At twelve, a dead calm falls on the whole citv. 
The delicate European lady in her lofty chamber, 
the poor coolie wdth his head wrapped in his turban, 
and curled up in some corner, or basking in the 
sun, even the animals, are alike slumbering. At two 
tIior<3 is tiffin; wo read and amuse ourselves till 
five, when we again drive out, dine at seven, and 
retire to bed at ten. But the gay inhabitants of 
Calcutta don’t keep such early^hwirs: the cool time 
* of the year is their season,” when they keep as 
late hours as Londoners.” 

The houses id Calcutta are very fine ones, from 
fifty to sixty feet high; many of fhe-rooms are forty 
feet long, and very lofty. The white chunam,* 
contrasted with the green verandahs, has % dazzling 
elicct. The floors are made of white chunam, ancl 
carpeted with light, pretty matting. Many of the 
CUmnam, a fine stucco or cement. 
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entrance halls and dining-rooms are paved with 
marble. ^ I was niHch struck with the number of 
outside staircases, or ladders, for the natives to reach 
the upper stories without going through the house. 

Our room opened into a pretty garden, wliere we 
often walked, and the old gardener used regularly* 
to give me a nosegay ev<iry morning. 

My husband went one morning to a large clerical 
breakfast at the palace, and returned with a kind 
invitation from the Bishop for me to breakfast there. 
So, on the appointed day, wo drove to the palace; 
a large well-built liouse. The Bishop was very 
kind and friendly in his manner, and talked much 
about England, and some friends of his whom 1 
knew. We then went into the chapel, a small 
room, filled with benches, where the Bishop read 
the Psalms for the day, and a long extemporaneous 
prayer. At breakfast the Bishop told my husband 
the station he was to be appointed to was Gwalior, 
wdiich both he and Dr. Pratt seemed to consider a 
very good one. The Bishop then turned to me, and 
said, “ I have given your husband this station, which 
is a very desirable one, as he suffered so much in 
Burmah.” Afjpr breakfast he asked us to stay in 
the palace, but as we had engaged our rooms for 
some time at Miss Wright’s, we refused his kind 
invitation. 

We often went out to the shops to buy things we 
should require at Gwalior. Some of the bookshops 
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were very tempting, with all the ne\^ 5 ^ publicaftons 
lying on marble tables, and the*rooms sc^ cool and 
dark that it was quite a treat to rest in them after 
the dusty,.glaring streets; but it was very dan¬ 
gerous fo linger long, as the books were double 
the price they are in England. I was very much 
amused with the Exchange^ a large place, where 
everything is sold; the shopmen here arc natives, 
but they speak English very well. I know 5?. 
seemed to go no further th^n 1/. in England, every- 
thing was so dear. I now felt what a pleasure it 
w'as to receive letters from home, and often solaced 
my home-sickness,* or, as the Germans more poeti¬ 
cally call it, Heimweh,” by the sweet singing 
niglitingalcs of the pen of coiTCspondeucc.” 

A steamer arriving, the fresh influx of people 
crowded every hotel and lodging-house to overflow¬ 
ing. My uncle. Colonel Stuart Mentcath, his wife 
and daughters, arrived. They had to stay a day or 
tw’o on board before they could gfct rooms, and then 
•they could only get unfinished ones at Wilson’s, up a 
steep flight of stairs. I went to see them, and the 
confusion was trc?mendous. Part of the house was a 
large shop, where everything could #be got, from a 
wedding trousseau downwards. One ipoming we 
went with Colonel Goodwin to see a school he had 
established to teach the natives modelling. Some 
of the models were wonderful. When they did them 
very w^ell they were allowed to sell them. Colonel 
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GoSdwin gave me one or two: I remember one was 
a model of a little ilioiise. 

My husband’s bearer was a perfect specimen of 
a ‘^mild Hindoo” (so much raved*about at home). 
He was lithe and slender, with beautifully formed 
hands and feet, clear olive skin, well-cut features, 
and wdiite, regular teeth. His movements wore most 
graceful and refined, and he was most particular in 
the fashion of his dress. 

We asked some friends what sort of a place 
Gwalior was, and found it was not under the 
Government, being in the Mahratti states of Gwalior 
and Indore; the rajahs of which are each bound 
by treaty to maintain a body of troops, officered 
from the Company’s army, and under the sole orders 
of the British Residents at tlieir respective courts. 
Scindiah’s Contingent consists of five corps of artil¬ 
lery, with thirty guns, two regiments of cavalry, 
seven of infantry, in all about 7,300 men. This 
Contingent was called into the field during the dis¬ 
turbances in Bundlccund, and did very good service. 
A good description of Gwalior will be found in 
"Blackw-ood” for 1844; and fo/a panegyric on 
the sepoys, people must read Alison’s ‘^History of 
Euro}>e,” vol, x., page 370. We were told Gwalior 
was corisidered, tliough very hot, a healthy station, 
and the society there very pleasant; for, being a 
Contingency, the officers and their families did not 
change so often as at other stations. 
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We missed, in the flat country, the graceful 
undulations and hill and dale our own home 
scenery. There is no hill which you may ascend and 
have a good, prospect of the surrounding country: 
3 'ou canhot see beyond the flat, dirty-looking plain, 
and your eye soon wearies of the extensive cotton 
fields, only varied by miserable native villages, with 
stagnant pools and open drains. We had often to 
Inru back when attempting to ])ass through soin(‘ 
of these villages, the dense feeling of the air and 
smell of malaria making it uiipl(‘asaiit to proceed. I 
was sorry'wc could not see Barrackporo, my relatives 
who had forineriy been there having left, for I lieard 
the park and Governor-Cienerars country residence 
were ^ery fine. Lord and Tiad\ Oimning seemed to 
prefer this re^idi'iico, as they only oc(*asionally came 
into Oalcutta for a state dinner, &e. Many of the 
Calcutta ])eopic spend their vSunda^ s at Barraekporc. 

The gentlemen at our boarding-house often spent 
their e\(‘nings at the opcTa or othei- public })laccs of 
.•imuseineiit. The opera-house is an odd-looking 
buihling, built of bamboos, and thatched. 

AV^e often used to watcli the cricki^t-matchcs on 
the IVIaidCin. Cricket and races the principal 

amusemtsits of Calcutta. The natives, jvhobe only 
amusements arc sh‘eping, smoking, or ^\atching tlu^ 
dance of the ^^Atch girls*, vlio soothe tliem to sleep 
by the tinkling of their ornaments and their languid 

Jvitch girlfl, dancing girls. 
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movements, must have laughed at our toil after 
pleasure.^ s 

We went one day to see the Mint, and were fully 
initiated into the meiits of gold mcdiurs,. rupees, and 
annas, by Dr. Boycott, the assay master, ’to whom 
we had an introduction. I thought the device ®ii 
the gold mohurs very pretty—a lion standing near a 
palm-tree; though the former seemed rather out of 
proportion. Many ladies make bracelets by stringing 
these coins together; and they often have ornaments 
made of rupees melted down: one rupee will make a 
thimble. The effect of the nearly, nude bkick figures 
of the natives flitting about in ihe darkness, dimly 
lighted by the forge fires, was very unearthly. 

We spent another day very pleasantly at the 
Bishop’s College, founded by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with Dr. Ivay, wdiose 
society we much enjoyed; he was very clever and 
agreeable, and iny husbajid had met him before. 
We walked in the evening of the same day to the 
Botanical Gardens, in which I was rather disap¬ 
pointed, having formed my ideas of tropical plants 
and gardens from the splendid conservatory at 


Chatsworth. ^ 

We now began to make preparations for our 
departure from Calcutta. We bought a grand 
piano, a buggy, and stores of glass, &c., and then 
laid our ddk,”* which is necessary in order to have 


* Laid our dak, i.e, arranged our relays of bearers. 
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relays of horses. The great number of people who 
were on their way up to the No«th-west l^rovinces 
made it necessary to bespeak a carriage. Some 
ten years ago, wjien people trsTvelled up in palan- 
quins, they ’used to have relays of bearers at 
c’s&ery stage, and arrangements made. The money 
is always paid beforehand. *1 think our journey 
altogether up the country cost us between 5ol. and 
60?. We could only go as far as Agra by dak 
carriage; from thence to Gwalior we were to pro¬ 
ceed in the old way by bearers’ d^k. We then 
hired a kitmutghaii; but I could not hear of an ayah 
who would leave Calcutta. We bought a mattress, 
pillows, lamps, and blankets, to fit up our gharrj^,* 
as we were told not to depend on the supphes of the 
dak bungalows. then sent all our boxes, except 
two portmanteaus, by bullock train, as we are only 
allowed to take a certain weight of luggage on the 
gharry. 

1 was much amused at the way the Calcutta 
people spoke of our going up the country; they 
considered it banishment. Manv of them had never 
been beyond Barrackporc or Dum-Dum. 

We had an invitation to a ball atJDum-Dum, to 
which my aunt mid cousins went, and also one to 
Government House; but we could not stay, as all 
our arrangements were made, and our boxes sent 
ofi’. I was very much disappointed at not seeing 

Gharry, carriage. 
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Government House, as I had heard so much of it, 
a relation of my fatlier’s having been Governor- 
General. 

I went to say gof>d-bye to my ajmt and cousins— 
ijiy uncle laid just left for Mooltan; t'hey^wcre not 
going to Simla till after Christmas, w'hich is always 
a gay time in Calcutta. The indigo merchants and 
other*grand people flock in from the countiyT'^to enjoy 
the gaieties, and every one buys presents. Wilson’s 
shop, which is brilliantly lighted up and decorated, 
is a great resort for buying Christmas gifts. My 
aunt told me she had written ^o her sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Campbell, who was at Gwalior—as her 
husband, Captain Campbell of the Engineers, was 
superintendijig tlie completion of the road fi*om Agra 
to Indoi'e, through G^valior—to ask her to receive 
us, till we could get a house of f»ur own. I was 
very glad to hear we should have such a friend at 
Gwalior, as I had often iu*ard of Mrs. Campbell. 

We left Calcut^a on the 21st of December. Alto¬ 
gether I did not think Calcutta looked much like the 
capital of a country called ^^The Queen’s penal 
settlement for })aupers.” * 

Wc were anxious to reach Benares by Christmas- 
day, whicli we wishe<i to spend with my husband’s 
sister apd Brother-in-law, wlio had left Calcutta soon 
after our arrival. 
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TIIE MOFUSSIL. 

We started iu a palki gharry for the feiTj, which 
we crossed in a small steamer, crowded with people 
going to the railway station—some, like onrselvcs, 
beginning their jo\^rney—and hosts of natives. We 
saw floating down* tlie river many bodies of dead 
natives, all in tliat state described in the song of the 
White Lady of Avenel,” which so terrified the 
poor Sacristan; only a crow instead of a pike nas 
diligently ]>icking at the fishy, horrid-looking eves of 
the dead bodies. The river was crowded 'with dif¬ 
ferent vessels. 

I was quite ])leased on arriviiig at the railway 
station to see again the engine with its long row of 
carriages. My husband hero met some friends of 
his, a young offiaer and his wife, who had been his 
fellow passengers to England the year before by the 
“ overland route.” They had just returned by the 
Cape, and were on their way to tlicir station. ^ I now 
saw, for the first time, some elephants; for they arc 
not alloAvcd to come into Calcutta, as they frighten 
Palki gharry, palanquin carriage. 
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the horses. The railway carriages were very com¬ 
fortable, and quite luxurious in their fittings up; you 
could draw out a hoard between the seats, and so 
recline: very different from the ^narrow, closely- 
packed carriages in England, We enjoyed’purselves 
very much talking to our friends. My husbapd 
talked to Captain F-;— and I to his wife; she 
was very pretty and engaging, and I found her con¬ 
versation most agreeable. She talked all about 
Indian society, and seemed to prefer it to what she 
called the “ cold, formal English inaimers! ” She 
also gave me a, great many frjpjidly hints about 
traA'clling and station life. About six months Jifter- 
Avards I saw her name in the long list of Cawiipore 
Auctims. 

We passed many small stations; at one we got 
out, and had some refreshments. If it had not been 
for the view from the Avindows, I could have fancied 
myself traA’clling from London to York. 

About five in ^the (*vening avc reached Eanec- 
gunge, 121 miles on our journey, and there bade 
adieu to all comfortable travelling; not without a 
strong Avish that they Avould so'^n continue the 
raihvay on to Agra, and so facilitate travelling, and 
make India as' much like home as possible. No one 
can im^ine the benefit it Avill he Avhen India is 
traversed by this gigantic system of communication. 
The hotel aa rs a feAv yards from the raihvay station; 
before it stood several dak gharries, and a travel- 
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ling carriage belonging to some officer, wlio pre¬ 
ferred travelling in it to a d4k gllarry. « 

After a bath and dinner, wo all commenced 
packing oyr gharries. I was "much amnsed to see 
how ou^ fribnds packed theirs; they were up to ** 
all manner of travelling dodges,” and very kindly 
helped ns to arrange our small quarters, where we 
w'ere to pass the night. At last we all staged: 
about six ghanies, one full of young officers wdio 
seemed to enjoy the fun. 

1 never saw our kind friends again; they reached 

Agi'a befort' us. • Captain ¥- went on to the 

Punjaub, and his wife first w'cnt to stay with some 
friends at Dellji, and tlien at Cawnpore, so her poor 
husband was in uncertainty as to her fate for 
months. AVhen he at last heard tlie dreadful news 
it nearly killed him. 

The drivers began to blow' their shrill horns, and 
mak(» the Tiight (*cho to their wdld music. The 
horses w'ent a tremendous ])acc at first, but soon 
•ndaxed their s]»eed, ajid rtHjuired incessant flogging. 
We changed horses e^■ery six miles, and it was 
rather annoying >0 be awakened out of a sound sleep 
by the process of cbaiigiiig. The Jiorses are very 
troublesome: at times tluy will rear, kick, jdunge, 
back, and go through a series of gymnastics by no 
moans agi'eeablc to the (jccupiuits of tlu' carriage, 
and disturbing all their liilJe arrangements. 

The next morning W'C stopped and breakfasted at 

C 
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a d4k bungalow. These bungalows have been so 
often desaibed, tliat I will only say the first I saw 
stinick me as being very dreaiy and desolate: near 
it wore two tombstones erected to 'the. memory of 
two unfortunate travellers, who had, 1 b'eliete, died 
of cholera. Our route now lay through a ratliei* 
more picturesque country. It was very dull work, 
however, as we could not read on account of the 
jolting; w'e did try to make up a few Hindoostanee 
sentences the aid of a dictionaiy, but it was 
very jmzzling: my husband knew very little of the 
liuiguage, as Hindoostanee is not s/>oken in Burmali, 
mid he had a Portuguese servant there. I always 
felt inclined to speak to the natives in German or 
French. 

About midnight on the second niglit we met wdth 
an ml])lcasant accident. When w^e were both fast 
asleep we were suddelll^ awakened by the sensation 
of falling from a height, which w'as followed by a 
roll over and tremendous crash. Then came sundry 
oiniiious bangs, <‘ausod by tlie horse’s kicking, and' 
the wails of natives. We, after some difficulty, 
opened tb(* door, and extricatt'd ourselves, and I 
mounted the bvnk we lisid fallen down, wdth my 
liusband s lK>lp, as it was veiy steep. It was bitterly 
cold, and my husband threw up to me some wraps to 
cover myself with, whilst he picked iqi the kitmut- 
ghar, who lay groaning on the ground, declaring his 
leg was broken; be had really hurt himself, having 
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fallen from the top, where he had sat amongst tlie 
boxes. We found out that the ctiuse of thfi accident 
was the driver having fallen asleep over his hookah.* 
We then both set to work to scold him in Hindoo- 
stance, ^d not being sufficiently fluent in that, had 
rbcoursc to English; which -v^ had been told natives 
disliked more, as they did not know what it meant. 
What they consider the most opprobrious epithets 
in Hiiidoostanee are “khala sour,” hunnmizadu,” 
and “mourgeu” (black pig, infidel, and fowl). The 
syce and driver began to shout and yell, which in 
about ten minutes*brought a flock of coolies f from a 
neighbouring chowki;J and then began the process 
of dragging np the shattered carriage and horse (the 
latter being much hurl), and collecting our scattered 
goods, by the light of a single lantern which we had 
brought with us. The coolies afterwards dragged the 
carriage to tlie next chowki, where we got a fresh 
iiorse; fiirther on, at Shergotty, we procured another 
ghaiTy. Our adventuri* prevented us fi*om hreak- 
Vasting with Colonel Goodwin'’s son, near Shergotty; 
which was very provoking. We afterwards heard 
that the place of our accident was the haunt of tigers, 
being near a jungle. Some travellena had had their 
svce carried off’ bv ene the week before, and had 
been only disturbed by the poor creature’s’ shrieks 
when it was too late to save him. 

Hookah, a pipe; the smoke of which passes through water. 

Coolies, common labourers. f: Chowki, hostelry, stage. 


c 
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I saw some awful specimens of eastern diseases— 
leprosy aild elephantiasis—at Sliergotty, as this place 
is a great resort for beggars, wdio extort alms from 
travellers passing by. They thronged -round our 
gharry as we were changing horses, and shdWed off 
their hideous (Icformitias. I tried to get rid of theift 
by throwing out handfuls of pice,* but they only 
surrounded us the more. 

The country beyond w’^as very wild and desolate. 
The only civilized thing we saw w^as the telegraph 
w^ires, sometimes supported on high stone pillars, 
by which a message can be transmitted from Bcniibay 
to Calcutta in less than three-quarters of an hour. 
The natives have a great idea of its magical powers. 
The first thing they destroyed in the mutiny w'as the 
telegraph. 

We had been warned not to trust to the com¬ 
missariat of the dS,k bungalows, so had brought with 
us a good supply of eatables—liuntcr’s beef, biscuits, 
preserves, and onebf Wilson’s Christmas cakes; Miss 
Wright also had given us some mince-pies and other 
Christmas dainties. We eat our Christmas dinner at 
one of these bungalows, instead of at Benares, as we 
had intended. ».Our accident having made us nervous 
about travelling at night, we did not get on so fast, 
as we jiassed the nights at the bungalows., Such 
every-day matters as eating and drinking are of no 
consequence in England, wdiere you can have as 

Pice, copper coin. 
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many meals as you like; but people travelling in a 
country not quite, civilized, aiu obliged, to attend 
to such matters. No one ought to travel in India 
without tea^ sugar, a flask of* brandy, quinine, and 
opium.*’ I‘think the way dinner is got at a d{ik 
bungalow is most ridiculous. As soon as you arrive, 
you hear the most lamentable cackling and screaming 
amongst the feathered tribe, and speedily an unfor¬ 
tunate fowl is caught, killed, plucked, and grilled 
for your dinner, and generally turns out to be some 
tough old grandfather. 

We fu’rhed iti Benares on the morning of the 
2fith. ft %\as a beautiful morning, and tlie view 
down the Ganges very picturesque, 'with hosti> ot 
nuti\ es bathing in its ^acrod waters; its banks lined 
witli mosques, steps, and glitUs.* We found our 
friends well, and already comfortably established in 
their new home. Their house, though not so grand 
as the Calcutta houses, which are rented at the rate 
of from 300/. to 600/. a year, was*a very comfortable 
and elegant one, far surpassing many officers’ bun¬ 
galow s>,t tlioiigh it was a missionary’s. It was large, 
well built, comfortably furnished, and the verandah, 
supported i>ii ]>illai*s, was surrounded by a pretty 
gard(‘n, in a large compound J where were two or 
three other missionaries’ houses, equally comfortable 
and commodious. 

OliatH, kiidiiig plapes. f Bungalow, thatched liouse. 

Compound, unclosure, garden. 
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Benares is calltHl the Oxford of India, as it is 

a great place for learning. There are no less than 

eighty schools in which Sanscrit alone is taught. It 

is more eastern in its appearance tljan many of the 

« 

Indian cities; most of the streets are' so ’narrow, 
an elephant can hardly pass through them. It Is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos, who call 
it the “ Holy City,” and are constantly making 
pilgi’images to it, to bathe in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. The Brahmins* (who occupy 8,000 houses) 
and the Brahmini bulls rule the rest "of the inha¬ 
bitants with an iron rod. One ofi. these bulls may 
eat tlie gram,t exposed for sale in the streets, that 
belongs to some poor bunyan,t or enter a man’s 
garden and devour his vegetables, and they dare not 
drive him away: they are even expected to feel 
highly honoured at tlie beasts condescending so far 
as to favour their property. These creatures are 
very pretty, with humps on their backs, and long 
dewlaps, and look aleck and fat; but many of them 
are very vicious, from being so petted and indulged: 
they keep the people in awe of the awkward poke 
of their horns. 

The next nioriiing my husband went with his 
brother-in-law into the city, to see all over the tem])lcs 
and other holy places; some he could not see^^ being 
too sacred. On his return, he gave me the usual 

Brahmin, first q £ tlic four Hindoo castes. 

Gram, grain. Bimyan, shopkeeper. 
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account of tlie nonchalance of the overfed Brahmim 
bulls, who required, a chuprasseei to keep Jhcm from 
molesting people. In the evening my sister-in-law 
and I drove out;^ and our husbands rode. The road 
swarmed with sacred monkeys, who jumped about, 
and even leaped right over our carriage, till I ex¬ 
pected every instant one would pop into it: their 
grave faces and odd antics w^ere most absurd. 

As w^e returned, we heard the most unmusical 
sounds, which proved to be the peculiar notes of 
the Bralimiris’ horn, issuing from all the temples 
where they were*worsliipping. Benares is a wdde 
field for any number of active missionaries and 
zealous followers of Henry Martyn. I saw a native 
Christian, called Hehemiali. who was reallv a most 
gentlemanly and polished man; he Jiad been all over 
England, Scotland, and some parts of the Continent, 
and spoke English perfectly. He had given up a 
large property to become a Christian, and lived in 
a small hut in the missionaiy compomid. He was 
Pressed in liis native costume, and when he entered 
the room, took oft’ his shoes. I thought that, now 
he was a Christian, he need not submit to such a 
degradation. He talked like a comioisseur of pictures 
and books, and, to my delight, sawl he preferred 
England to India. On Sunday we went to tl^e 
station church, as the service in the church at tlie 
missionary compound w’as in Hindoostanee. Sly 
husband knew the chaplain, so we spent a few 
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hours with him and his wife after service, and had 
tiffin. 

We left for Agra on the 29th. We passed numbers 
of natives going to tlioir work in the fields,.all horrid 
with caste marks” The weather grew’ colder the 
further we advanced: they had fires at Benares, 
it was so cold. 

We met a man carrying a large snake, apparently 
about two yards in length and ten inches in circum¬ 
ference, twined round his neck like a comforter. He 
wanted to sell us some stones for charms, but found 
a better customer in our kitmuighar. This man had 
complained dreadfully of the cold, and looked a most 
absurd figure, curled up, and rolled in his rezai * on 
the top of tlie gharry. He complained so much of 
his injured leg, that we got a doctor at Benares to 
look at it, who said it was only sprained: so we gave 
him some embrocation to rub it with, lie made this 
leg a never-ending source ^)! annoyance to us the 
whole way, makiEg it a plea for excusing himself 
from his work. 

We afterwards met a man leading two beautiful 
Persian cats, with splendid fan-like tails. He asked 
21. for each—rather too much for a cat; though at 
home he might have made a good market of them, 
where some old lady, with a cat-mania, might have 
found them a valuable addition to her collection, 

I have never described a d&k gharry. It is some- 

Ectai, wadded wrapper. 
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thing like a small caravan on four wheels, and* is 
drawn by one horse. There iS a well inside, in 
which all the provisions and packages are placed, 
and at niglit you cover this* well with a leather 
cushion**or mattress, which serves for a bed; but 
ifr requires a great deal of preparation, and you are 
obliged to stop to get out to arrange it. The vehicle 
is lined with a strong, thick lining, and has capacious 
pockets and a shelf for books, biscuits, oranges, &c. 
We reached the dA.k bungalow at Allahabad in the 
evening. This is a favourite station; and is said 
now to be chosen Tor the seat of government, instejul 
of Agra. It is well adapted for this; as, being 
situated on th(‘ Grand Trunk Road, at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 498 miles fi’om Calcutta, 
1,151 from Madras, and 831 from Bombay, its 
facilities for travelling and communication are many. 
Lying at the extremity of the Doab,* the country 
is fertile and well wooded; and, escaping tlie hot, 
scorching Aviiids of the “Up coilntry,” it partakes 
*more of the humid Bengal climate. The gardens 
look fresli and luxurijmt, as it rains here when other 
jiarts of the country are parched up, 

‘ Allahabad is the first station ip the “ Upper 
Provincesall to the eastward of it, being called 
“ down country.” Troops are continually* passing 
tlirough in the cold season, which adds to the enliven- 
ment of society at tlic station. We drove a long 
Doab, a tract of land between two rivers. 
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way by the witlc of the ctaiiotery, which, with its 
lofty tombs of Asife-tic arclulectiire, looked very dif- 
forent from an English one: these closely crow’ded 
reminiscences of onf* poor countrymen, made me 
tliink that India was truly called ScotlamT* |^ave- 
yard.” 

Onr drive, howevei^ gave me much pleasure: 
the military cantoiiraeiits* smTounded by trees, the 
grassy, park-like plain, the English-looking houses, 
and tastefully laid-out gardens, formed a picturesque 
scene. How little did I tlien think, that that pretty, 
homelike station, in a few short months, would be 
a scene of devastation and ruin. 

The road from Allahabad to Cawnpore seemed to 
me the extreme of barremiess. We halted part of 
the day at Cawnpore, and dined at the hotel. I was 
much struck with the dreary, depressing look of the 
place, which seemed fitted for the cruel tragedies so 
soon to be enacted there. The cantonments extended 
six miles, in the middle of a sandy plain; smd when 
I saw the long rows of blank-looking barracks, tlie 
neglected houses, surrounded by bare mud walls, so 
different from those of Allaliabad,T felt thanliful 



We met many travellers on our way, and con¬ 
stantly Eiiglisii ladies and children unaccompanied 
by male Europeans. 

We reached Agra January 3rd, and visited 
Cantonments^ place where the Europeans reside. 
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the Military Clia])Iaiii, to whom we had an intro¬ 
duction. He very, kindly asked us to stay with 
him till we had made arrangements to proceed to 
Gwalior: for here the dak ^gharry stopped, the 
road to fhvaiior and Indore not being quite finished. 
Ijnust here remark, that the Grand Trunk Road, 
w’hen it is complete from Calcutta to the Affghan 
frontier, a distance of 1,500 miles, wdll be one of 
the best roads in the world. 

Unfortunately it rained heavily all that day, so 
wo could not do anything. Rain generally falls 
after Christmas sti India, cheering and retresliiiig 
everything, and making a pleasant change in the air. 

On Saturday we commenced the troublesome and 
worrying business of buying furniture. 

In Intlia when any Englisli officer leaves a station 
either to return home or remove to another, it is 
customary for him to sell all, or part, of his funiititre, 
horses, and carriages; he makes a list of the articles 
mid tlieir prices, leaving a margin ^for the purchasers 
to write their names in against the article tliey have 
chosen. In this way we procured a large portion of 
our furniture; for the remainder, we ransacked the 
European and native shops. Tlie native shopmen 
tease and torment you dreadfully, trying to pass off 
painted deal for real mahogany, and cotton for silk- 
velvet. One man, who was particularly imposing 
and (umning, afterward^ made himself very active in 
the mutinies, firing on our troops, lind inciting others 
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on; but he met his ricliJy deserved fate in a ditch 
near Delhi. 

In tlie afternoon we drove to the celebrated 
Taj Mahal. The whole country w|3 passed tlirough 
looked so barren and wretched, that wlien We found 
ourselves in the midst of the lovely garden that 
surrounds the Taj, and saw before us, towering 
aloft into the clear blue sky, tliis wonderful pile of 
snow-white, glistening marble, contrasting "with the 
solemn, dark green of the cypress and myrtle trees, 
^ur feelings of delight and surprise can hardly be 
described. 

¥ 

This stui^endoiis edifice more than realized my 
expectations of eastern grandeur; and I thought no 
description in the ‘^Arabian Nights,” of gorgeous 
palaces, exaggerated. One could scarcely fancy it 
built by mortal hands: it seemed as if it had been 
dropped from the skies, so exquisitely ethereal did 
it look—too sublime for this lower world. 

Entering tlirough a gateway into a large court, 
round w'hich ran a range of arcades, occupied bj 
horses and their attendants, we alighted at a flight 
of steps, wdiich we mounted, and glassing tlu’ough 
the massive brazen doors of a splendid vestibule, 
where some natives were waiting to conduct us 
round tiie 'I’aj, we entered the garden. 

And now, picture to yourself—if you can realize 
such a scene—a long avenue.bordered by sad-looking 
cypresses, fit emblems for the place where so much 
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beauty and ambition repose; and at the end of this 
vista a vast platform of solid nSasonry, Ibrty feet 
high, from which rises proudly to the heavens a 
structure of*the dearest white marble, glittering and 
sparkling in the bright sun; four minarets, like 
soTitries watching over this crown of edifices,” and 
tipped with shining gold, like the dome and four 
cupolas surmounting the edifice. We ascended tlio 
steps leading to the terrace—which, with the Taj 
and four minarets, is entire! v built of white marble— 
and lifted the curtain, that guards the sacred intcrioj 
from the conitnon’^aze. 

At first, the soft light streaming in from the 
‘^clerestory” windows, castiiig a hazy iudistinctnes'; 
ov(T everything, pn^veiited us from clearly defining 
objects; ))ut gradually the interior became more 
distinct, and we saw, round the octagonal-shaped 
centre hall, small cells, like side chapels in a cathedral. 
We (lescended into the vault, where are the tombs of 
the Emperor Shah Johan and his (jfueen, Noor Jehan 
(Light of the World), who lie side by side. Imme¬ 
diately above, under the dome, are the cenotajdis, 
enclosed by a nfai’ble screen, >>'111011 is carved in the 
finest fret-work, like lace, and said to be unrivalled. 
The cenotaphs are inlaid with costly mosaics, of 
wreaths of flowers formed by precious stbnes of 
cornelian, jasper, agate, and lapislazuli, the shading 
being so delicateh ;md (daborately finislied, that a 
single flower is often composed of several dozen 
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stones; and also with sentences from the Koran in 
black letters. 

The walls are panelled and inlaid with mosaics 
of the same description, only the pAtteiais are larger, 
and the arabesque designs more profuse; butT should 
be wearisome were I to dwell long on each separate 
beauty. After spending some time in alternately 
examining these wonders, and reflecting on the time 
(200 years) this building had lasted, and which still 
showed so few signs of age, we went to the back of 
Ihe Taj to see the remains of a bridge which Shah 
Jehan had commenced building, of white marble, to 
connect this Taj with another intended for liimself, 
when his imprisonment and death cut short this grand 
design. 

We saw the Fort in the distance, at a bend in the 
river. 

We strolled in the gardens till late in the evening. 
They are kept up by Government, and beautifully 
laid out in groves and alleys of peach and orange- 
trees, intersected by WMlks of white marble and free¬ 
stone, and borders fonned in patterns of stone work, 
and adorned with fountains. Down the centre of 
the principal avenue runs a marble channel, with 
Jets (Teau, 

We Sat on the marble steps watching the gather¬ 
ing darkncKS steiding on, and the fairy-like Taj glim¬ 
mering from amongst long shadows of the trees; 
and enjoying the soft, balmy air, like an autumnal 
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evoning at home, the scent of the orange and mjTtle, 
nnd otlicr tropical flowers, whicB, like all» eastern 
fragrance, is so redolent of luxury and magnifi¬ 
cence ; hrilliaiit green parrots were flitting about, 
or bathing in the cliannel, vying in brightness with 
the gold and silver fish; and we remained listening 
to the liquid, murmuring coo of the doves, and the 
tAvittering of tlie humming-birds. 

On Sunday we went to the military cantonment 
cJmrch, wdiere my husband preached both morning 
and afternoon. On Monday w e looked over the Foit:' 
and little di<l I tfibn think liow'^ I should again see 
ir, alon<'., and under what circumstances. In th(‘ 
evening we dined with the brigade-major. 

Mr. French w^‘ls out on a missionary tour, so that 
I could not see him, much as I should have liked it. 

We droA’c round the camp of the Coinmander-in- 
Cliief, who was on his wuiy u]> the country. His 
wife and daughter had accompanied him so fiu*, and 
stopped to see the Taj before procee^liug to England. 
Tiiis, my first sight of the pomp and ])ageantry of 
Avar, W'^as very novel and interesting. The tents were 
pitched on the parade ground, in rows like streets, 
the sentries at their fronts, and the horses picquetted 
about. Aides-dc-camps w’cre riding about with 
orders, some men were cooking tlieir supper oVer the 
fires, some mi loading the gi’owding camels, and others 
preparing the tents for the night and cleaning their 
accoutrements; the huge okqdiants w’ere consuming 
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their vast heaps of fodder before them, the goats 
being iwlkcd aiid«fowls killed: altogether, it was a 
stirring scene. The “ course” that night was crowded 
with carriages and equestrians; ajid w^ten we went 
again to see the Taj, its silent, soleiiin rC^^ose was 
sadly marred by the loud laughter and comic sorgs 
of light-hearted j)eople trying the echo. 

Captain Garston, an officer on the Commander- 
in-Chief’s staff, and his wife, spent tlie day with 
Mr. Hind. Mrs. Garston gave me a most smiusing 
account of the march. She and her children had a 
large carriage, called a. palkce ghaiTy (somtjtliing like 
the dak gharry which I have described, only more 
comfortable), drawn by a splendid paii' of bullocks. 
These animals are most useful for draught and 
agricultural purposes; they stand about fourteen 
or fifteen hands high, and are not to he surpassed 
ill size and sleekness; many of them liave queerJy 
twisted and curved horiis, whicli are sometimes 
painted red. Tliis lady had many camels to carry 
her furniture, and enjoyed moving about very mucli; 
the tmly trouble, she said, was the early getting up, 
as they usually march from two in the moniing 
till tlie sun j*ises: but sometimes they continue again 
in the c\ening. Forced marches tue, however, very 
trying; many of the soldiers die of apoplexy and 
cholera. 

Miss W-arrived at the Hinds, on her wav to 

join her brotlicr, a judge, who was on his rounds in 
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liis district; and she went out to the shops to sec the 
new Parisian fashions,* On Tueifday we drove to 
the civil cantonments, which were some distance off. 
They also liad, a church and chaplain. Agra is the 
])rincipal*clvil station in this part of India; it is, like 
Delhi, situated on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
is 800 miles from Calcutta and 150 from Delhi. The 
native city is very large, containing aji enormous 
number of inhabitants ; it has been in our possession 
since the year 1803, and was the head-quarters of 
Government in the North-west. The tJien Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, Sir. Colvin, resided in the Govern¬ 
ment House. 

We saw' tlie betiutiful Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
which (piite put to shame our stution churches; aiid 
I was told tlic sinmnij ami service were most beauti- 
fully dojie, ajid mucli pains taken with them. 

The Roman Catholics hero have a hisho]), a sister- 
liood, and a s(rhool, for both European and native 
children. • 

•1 tliouglit the liouses and gardens much better and 
prettier than those of the military cantonments , 
more like the Calcutta houses, with their flat roofs, 
and built of stone. 

The civilians here have very high pay, from 
2,000i. to 5,0001. a year; imd many of them go 
to the Hills in the hot seastni: tliosc wdio cannot 
afford to send their children to England, send them 
there also, where there are schools. I frequently 
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met poo})le who Iiini never been out of India. It is 
much li^ttcr iit GVaiior and Agra in tlie hot season, 
and colder in the cold season, than any other part of 
India, exce[)t the I’hnjanb. Pesliawur is the hottest 
place in the north of India: I was fold 'Ahat resi¬ 
dents thei’c (lug holes under their tables and sat in 
them, as the English did at Thyat Myo, in Burmah, 
where my husband ibr a short time; and where 
they used to dig ’uts, aiid retire to them in the 
heat of the dav, llicre is. a bad kind of fever at 


Pesliawur, from wine it mv cousin, in tlic 70tli 
Queen’s, sufferot? much wb n hfj was tlierj. This 
fever, with aitoph*'v. causes so much mortality that 
the place is calknl the ‘‘ Grave of the English.” 

We left for Gu’alior on the 7th of January, and 
though I was wraj)])ed in a cloth jacket and jtlaid, 1 
was glad of a Warm Siberian rug, tlic neat her was so 
cold: perhaps 1 might have felt it unov, after mv 


illness in the Red Sea. 
tribe of thirty natives; 


Vv ," were accinnoanied l.y a 
banghy wallahs,* to carry 


our boxes, two torch-bearers, and additional ones fo” 


the dhoolies;f they were headed hy onr kitiniit-ihar 
in a warm Iehadn,J or tight kind of cassock, brilliant 
green turned up with red, and a shawl turban ot 
rel lui,§ (a native blanket; he rode a queer little 
pony,' which looked as though it liad not a leg to 
stand upon, and was attended by a village boy. 


Banghy wallahs, portt/rs for luggage. 

Dhoolic, a litter. I Lebada, quilted cloak. § Lui, blanket. 
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screaming and yelling, and unmercifully thumping 
tlic poor animal with a thick stick, the boy stivering 
with cold, and complaining it made liis p^te* ache. 

At some distance from Agra the coimtry was well 
cultivated, and tlio crops looked fresh and green after 
the recent rain. The roadsides was planted with 
poeiail, mango, and toon trees: from the latter most 
of the ihrniturc is made: it is soniething like the ash 
in foliage. 

Wo ])asscd several vniages. Aly husband and I 
spent onr time in readtng ' Maeanlay’s History of 
England” and *'■' Wesrward TJoI” i felt grateful to 
tile famous autlK»r.s of those books lot idving us so 
inneli intcrer^t and amnsemont when aivay from 
civilized life. You can read so umch better in a 
d}u>el\ : the inetiiH) caused by liic jog-trot of the 
]>ear(M’s ’ r pleasant, and makes you sleep a 

go<' i -d.‘ai, aO rlie evening we kcjit to our English 
ca.stem (4' ^uilking. We staved the night at tiie 
bungalow at Dliolporc, "wdneh is a large dismal > 
• bjiMiing place. 

AA'e had now ])assod from the Company’s dominions 
iiit(. those of an indq^endent (at least in name) native 
Ilajah.| A Mahratta soldier appearq^l, sent by the 
Hajadi of Dholpore, to know if my husbaaid was a 
‘^lord padre sahib,” J for if he were, ho would send 
lum a guard of honour; hut on my husband saying 

Potc, stomach, f Rajah, king, prince. 

t Lord padre saliib, bisliop. 


D 2 
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Le was^oiily a “ cliota* padre sahib,”f he vanished, 
but soon returiieS with one or two troopers, who 
were to guard us, as Dholpore is a celebrated place 
fcg* thieves, and whom we rewarded nvith liberal 
baksheesh.”! A friend told me that when she and 
her husband wx*re in tents near Dholpore, halting 
on their journey, they had eveiythiiig stolon; her 
jewels, the tent-l‘urniture, and equipments; and in 
the moniiiiii: she had nothino; but lu*r habit to 
travel in. 

We passed tluoiigh the towji of Dholpore, and in 
the distance saw our attentive Rajah’s palace. The 
natives here were a robust, w^ailike set, well dressed 
in warm quilted Icbados and trowsers, and gay tur¬ 
bans; they seemed to prefer tlic brig] itest reds and 
yellows in their attire, and wei’c wtdl armed with 
short daggers, matchlocks, and swords. I could not 
help thinking, wdien I f-aw these tall, stout, fierce- 
lookiiig men, larger and n.nre muscular than many in 
Europe, of the absurd notions many people at home 
have of the natives of Hindoostan; they think India 
is solely j>oop]cd with “mild Hindoos,” di-cssed in 
wliite garments, gliding about witli graceful move¬ 
ments, and c.ringingly submissive; I only found 
them ohsequioTis when they wanted anything from 
me. Many also think there is no gi’eater difTcreiico 
between the inhabitants of Benares, Calcutta, and 

Chota, little. f Padre sahib, clcrg^'man, 

! Baksheesh, x>rescnt. 
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those of Rajpootana, Bundlecund, Rohilcund, and 
all the North-west Provinces, than there is®fetwccii 
a native of Yorkshire and Wales. The inhabitants 
of Bengal aj’c exclusively ^‘iniM Hindoos,” if they 
can now,be called so: but tlie Malirattas, Bhecls, 
and Piiidarecs, are a strong, savage, martial race, 
and eat as large a quantity of good substantial food 
as ail Englishman: they differ widely in apjiear- 
aiice, rlress, and manners, from tlie Hindoos. They 
arc not bad-looking, with their black hair and 
moustaches, and- rather harshly-marked features; 
bnt at heart uiosl of them are cruel and blood- 
tliirsty, and are only kept by our superior jiower 
fi'om burning alive, swinging on hooks, crusliing 
under the car of Juggernaut, and otherwise sacri¬ 
ficing victims to their vile religion: W('ro it not for 
tliis^ they would again return to Thnggism, Sntteoism, 
and hnrvhiir alive, I think we have had sufficient 
[vroof of tlu'ir treachery; yet actually, since my 
r(‘tnrn home, people have asked me if I did not 
think the “ po(U‘ Hindoos much maligned and harshly 
treated! ” 

We wc‘re ferried across the Chnmbul in a rough 
boat, and I ranch regretted my inability to sketch 
th e scene: the clear Chumbul, tlfe fort in the 
distance, tlie picturesque banks, imd wdld-h^oking 
natives with their camels and bullocks flocking down 
to the river. The following lines, copied fi’oin a 
mitihionary’s book of travels in India, will giro you 
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a better idea of tllo beautiful Cbmnbul tlian any 
descri])An of miii&:— 

FAQUEER’S SONG 

Since the days of my youth, oh, liow far have I wandergd! 

How strange seems tlic way!—oh, how much like a dream! 

But where are the scenes, like the scenes of my childhood, 

When all heedless I roamed by the Chumbul’s clear stream? 

I have climbed the steep sides of the lofty Hamala, 

And gazed on their simimits in morning’s bright gleam; 

I have strayctl through the swcet-scontcd groves of Bengiila, 

But I sighed for the gay hanks of Chumbul’s clear stream. 

Gently and softly flows the Nirbudda, 

Pure arc its waters, and holy they seem; 

And lovely the hanks of the far-wandering Kistna; 

But to me, oli, how dearer the Chumbul’s clear stream! 

Broad is the Sutlege and rapid the Chenab, 

And whirling the Indus runs to the main; 

But true as the cliakwii* turns to the moonbeams. 

My heart wanders back to the Cliumbul again. 

Rich are the fields by the slow-vnnding Ohumti, 

And fair are the lands that arc l;ned by the Sone; 

But fairer and dearer the banks oi' liic Chumbul, 

Where my thoughts, dwell with fondness on days that are gone. 

Throngh gardens and palaces glides the fair Junma, 

And royal the cities that rise o’er its tide; 

But to me, oh! how purer the sweet ripx)ling Chumbul, 

Where gladsome I bounded in youth’s early*pride ! 

Divine are the Gnnga’s all-nourishing waters, 

How glorious they shine in tlie sun’s setting beam! 

And lovely the scenes on the green banks of Dew:i; 

But lovelier by far is the Chumbul’s clear stream. 


* The cliakwa is a species of w'atcr-fowl, often to be seen on 
the Ganges sitting with its head turned to the moon at night. 
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These Ihics give by no means an exaggerated 
description of the rivers of Hiiidoostan, db much 
grander tlian those of Europe, 

We travelled ;the whole day, winding through 
narrow ravines and fording rivers, or crossing on 
onrzy native rafts. The air was very sharp and 
keeiK Our bearers were oddly wrapped up; their 
logs wcj'e bare, and their heads mufHed up. They 
each carried a blanket, in which they rolled them- 
selves at night; but too much clothing would en¬ 
cumber them. I was amused to see them put on 
their shoes whenever their turn for a rest came, and 
trot by tlie side of the dhoolies, vigorously smoking 
a “ bubble bubbleand munching gram. Tliey 
must have carried us forty miles a day, as Gwtilior is 
eighty miles from Agra. 

We halted at a village, and dined under some 
s]>lendid trees, where I gave a small boy a packet of 
English and Egyptian coins; he ran off highly 
doliglited and greatly astonished at the sight of a 
H«nny. We saw the Fort of Gwalior looming in the 
distance; it is called the Gibraltar of India.’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

GWALIOR. 

We arrived at Gwalior at twelve o’clock on the 
8tli of January. I was aroused from my slumbers 
by the dliooly being suddenly set down before a 
large white house, and was surprised to sec a sepoy 
keeping guard, and several more lying oji the ground 
asleep. The door was opened, and a servant appeared, 
saying our rooms were ready, and he would ]>re])arc 
us some tea; which was very welcome, as we had felt 
the cold greatly. I had not the comfort of smoking 
cigars like my husband. Captain and Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell had retired for the night, but sent their salaam, 
and lu)})cd we would make ourselves comfortable. 

Early next morning I was awakened by tlu* cackling 
and screaming of poultry, and jumping up to see the 
cause of the excitement, beheld Mrs. Campbell, who 
had just returned from her drive, surrounded hy 
about ;i hundred hens and cocks, fitly or sixty guinea- 
fowls, and ducks, geese, pigeons, and turkeys in like 
proportion, which she was feeding. She afterw'ards 
told me that if she did not daily see all the animals 
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fed, the natives would steal tliem, qj.' starve tliem by 
n])]>ropriatmg tlieir food. 

My luisband Avent out to sec wliat lie could do 
about a lioiise ; but none were •then vacant. There 
was only a chance of our getting a small house, when 
Major Maepherson, who then occupied it instead 
of tJie residency, left it; and a regiment was shortly 
(‘Xpected to leave for one of the out^stations. 

I Avas A'ery anxious to hear what the station was 
like, and was relieved Avhon iiiv husband said he 
thouglit it a ])retty one. 

Tt surprised nu* to s("e what a nice large house the 
Cani[)bells had, after tlie unprejiossessing accoimts I 
had heard of buni^aloAVS—tliat they were “ Ioav and 
dark, not to be comjKired t(> tiu' pucka* houses.” 
Bungalows are, however, ct>oler and better suited to 
the climate; liaving tliick Avails, thatched roofs, and 
sloning eaves, surrounded bv a Avide verandah, and 
a portico for carriages to drive under. Though they 
have not so many rooms as a |^ucka liouse, they 
contain a dining and draAviiig room, one or tAvo 
small sitting-i'ooms, two or three bed-rooms, biith 
and dressing-rfioms, all on the ground floor; also 
godownsf and bearers’ rooms. The rooms are only 
se[)arated from the roof by a ])iece*of wliiteAvashed 
calico stretched tightly across, Avhich looks (|iiite like 
a ceiling. 

1 Avas agreeably surprised Avhen I enti'red the 
Pucka, stone. f Godowns, storc-rocms. 
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C}impb(*!is <li*Hwiiig’-room. 

Most of llie furuitflro 'vs.is Kn^lihli: Iml there* >\ere 
ssoine ciiru'siliot, (nun Bnniiiili—solid silver 
;dal)a‘'lei’ <»ni.iini‘nts,*{Ui<l a hell and ke/j?(S* exjudly 
like tliose iii\ liiishand hroiioht iih to I^n^ljiiid from 
Bunnali. Some ariu-cliiiirs lookeil \(‘r\ odd, whh 
their .iimis c'Uendiii^ out for peoj>le to rest their legs 
oil. The most curious tilings \>ero .some teak-\eood 
Mi/.is and eliaiiN iliat Captain Campln'll held brought 
from Burniah, tlie elaborate (*ar\iiig ot '\\hii*h A\ould 
ha\e been ndniiied even in a inediieval (lermaii 
town: t\\o e.ihinets were coined all ov«t with figures 
of Gaiidama (the Bumic.se deit\). The Burinese 
poongie-hou'-e^t are famous: 1 saw ou(‘ being erected 
in the Ancklainl Gardens at Calentta, A denni))- 
tioii of a Burmese ]>ag(Hla, takcui Irom i ili.iry my 
husband k(*pt iii Burniah, will gi\e a good idea oi 
the ear\iug. Ac. 

AV( ihoiiiitMj our sjiiriie ! BunnoM* jumies, and 
roiie up id tin* l^.igon Pagoda * on arriving at a 
flight oi biak granite steps, we (hAiiiounted and 
began to asieiid. Tliewliule was esnered with an 
arcade su]/j»otie<l on solid teak-trees? and in many 
jiart'^ i‘oi ev i ^ »»li leaf-iiold, (u* pauiti'd T(*d. Kinerg- 
ing fron* tins, \He entered njion (lie large enclosure 
which m*cii]»ies tlie ftiimmit of the hill and surrounds 
the great Dagon Pagoda. Tlie scene hen* w'as 

Kc/cr, l?irriosc musical instrument. 

Poongie-lioiises, iinusts’-houses. 
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cxtraonlinary. Jii the centre rose tlie vast spire of 
the pagoda, sunnoimted by the goJden lunbrclla, to 
the height of 320 feet, resting on a })asc, whose deep 
sliiidows anpd. projecting angles and mouldings of 
every \wiety gave one the idea of the gi'eatest 
strength and massiveness; while the am})le court 
was crowded ^^ ith a confused assemblage of smaller 
pagodas, elaborately carved and gilded poongie- 
Jiouscs, gigantic images resembling lions in a sitting 
]>osture, and covered with scales of silvered glass, 
wocKlen re}iresentations ol‘ ilie buinan figure upon 
birds, olev'ated cm long ]K)Uv ; tem])Ies erected over 
iinmen.^e. bells; sacred trees, hung witli all manner of 
decorations, some of which were long tubes of fine 
imisliii stretehed on lioops or metal [)i])es, oi* figures 
of elejdiaiits made of tinsel and paj>er: and smaller 
buildings of various >ihapcs and sizes. 

Two bells there were larger than any 1 had before 
seen, and supjiosed to weigh between twenty and 
thirt\' tons : thev were each siirronfidiNl bv a carvu’d 
and gilded canopy, supported on ])illars made of 
gigantic teak-trees, and [)ro<liK‘(‘d, when struck with 
a stone or brick? a very melodious sound. Mr. Bull 
pointed out U) a most remarkable and large 
sacre<l banyan-tree, jirobably a hnndred feet high, 
from the highest branch of which a perfectly sfi’aight 
‘ drop’ had gradmilly grown downwards and taken 
root. Armnd the base of it was built a sort of altar, 
sliaj)ed like a crown, tlie interior being filled up with 
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cai’tli; aiul it was hung with muslin tubes and paper 

omainentB, The elfevated platform oK the enclosure 

commanded a most beautiful Tiew of the suiTounding 

jungle and winding rfver. Altogether the scene was 

the most striking that 1 liad yet 'wdtiicssed, and made 

me feel as if I were upon a different globe, and 

among a different race of beings from those to wliicli 

I was accustomed. The interior of the Burmese 

« 

pagodas are, like some of the Egy])tian pyramids, 
solid, containing only a few small gtdd and silver 
images embc<lded in the brickwork, or, as they 
report, ^ a tootli or lock of liair of Gaudama, tlie 
object of tlieir w^orsliij).’ Those of the Burmese who 
became ])osscssed of wealth in times })ast, generally 
devoted it to the building and decoration of pagodas, 
and to the services of religion; and at tlie present 
time tlio great Dagon Pagoda is being re-covered 
witli leaf gold bv the contrilmtions of tlie inhabitants 

O 

of Rangoon, at a vast expeiiM.'. ’ 

But to return <io Gwalior. About two o’clock I 
was amused, at the ringing of a bell, to see about 
half a dozen liorses appear with tlieir syces, to be 
fed; then tlu' goats and the fowls'w'ent through the 
same }>roeess : about three o'clock we dined. At five 
•we drove out in a pretty carriage and pair to sec 
the stietion. My first view was a pleasing one. The 
cantonments consisted of a row of large thatched 
houses in compounds, like ]>retty, gay gardens, on 
cac’h side of a "wide road bordered with trees, and 
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about a mile long. Tlie road had an English look: 
the people were driving and ridftig aboutf and the 
pretty, healthy-looking children (so different from 
those of Calcutta) also riding* or driving in little 
])ony-ca«Tiages. We passed the church, which looked 
e.’^actly like an English one, ami is very well built. 

Early next moniingl walked with my husband to 
have a good survey of the church; it was not sur¬ 
rounded wi^ih verandahs, nor had it Avindows dowji 
to the ground, or Venetians, or a, flat roof, like the 
other churches I had seen. These omissions added 
to the l^eauty, but not to the coolness, so important 
to an Indian church. It Avas small, Avith open 
benches, aiid tlu* chancel paved Avith ejicaustic tiles 
from Eimland. Tlie Avindows—though not Waile’s 
or Hardman’s—were very prettily j)ainted. The 
pulj)it Avas of CatMi stone, and the reading desk oak, 
Avitli velvet cushions. On the communion-table Avas 
a velvet cloth, and books bound in Russian leather. 
There Avas an organ brought fk)ni England five 
years ago, hut quite out of order. The architect 
was Major Vincent Eyre, of the Engineers. 

On Sunday The 11th, my husband had a very kind 
note from one of Sir Robert Hamilton’s brothers, 
saying that he and his brother (jlflso a chaplain) 
would be very glad to assist him in the scrAuce; so 
the three chaplains divided the moniing and OA^ening 
services between them. The chjirch was very Avell 
filled. 
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On Monday, according to an Indian custom, my 
husband d>egau liis'^ round of calls. The inhabitants 
of the station (consisted of the Resident, the Brigadier, 
the Brigade-Major, "about tliirty officers and their 
families, some men belonging to the telegrajdi office, 
and a few sergeants and drummers, all Europeans: 
there were four native regiments of the Gwalior Con¬ 
tingent, the rest being stati»med at Jhansi, Sepree, 
and one or two otlicT small stations, '^hese troops 
belonged to the Coraimny, and were officered by 
them, but were paid by the Maharajali of Gwalior, 
to whom the whole of that part of the country 
belonged, tlioiigh under the surveillance of [)o]iti(tal 
agents. 

The ladies then all called on me, tuid I refumed 
their calls. 

Our first week at Gwalior was very gay, owing to 
the arrival of Sir Kober; Hamilton, Agent to the 
Governor-General, oji a tour; and with lum General 
Havelock and Ms <StafF, on th('ir way to Persia. 

We went to a large dinner given by the Gwalior 
officers tf> Sir R. Hmniltoii. Tliough I entered the 
room not know mg a single person •in it (as Mrs. 
Camphell, being ill, could not go), my Scotch descent 
soon made me'^feel among friends; for every one 
nearly^ in India is Scotch or Irish: I met many of 
the funner who know my father’s family in Dumfries¬ 
shire, I do think there were only half a dozen 
genuine English in the room, including my husband. 
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The mess-house was a large himgalow, continuing 
a fine dining and drawing rcxftn, a billiard and 
several smaller rooms. 

Of course,^tlie.gentlemen outnumbered the ladies; 
and all. the 'former being in uniform, tliere was 
iKi^hmg to contrast with the gay dresses of the 
ladies, except a few black velvet dresses which some 
oi* the ladies had wisely attired themselves in. I was 
struck with the youthful look of the wliole })iirty; 
very few had j)assed their ^‘premiere jennesse^ all 
were nice-lookii^, and not many unmarried; there 

was not t»ne ladv unmarried. 

•< 

Tile rojiins were brilliantly lighted and prettily 
fiirnislied, and iho dinner just like an English one, 
for wliat could itof be procured in India Jiad lieen 
brought iroin Enrojie; including hermetically-sealed 
fruits, fish, and meats, and preserves, with cliam- 
pagiie, &c. The evening ended with music, singing, 
and games. 

A few days after, my husband went to a dinner in 
Sir Robert, Ilmnilton’s tent, and was introduced to 
General Havelock. I remember (being iminitiated 
into such things) asking him, on his reiura, “ if the 
tent was c(dd,” and was told it was very luxurious, 
cari^etcd with thick Mirzapore carpets, and heated 
by stoves, anti that the dinner reminded him * some¬ 
what of a Ctunbridge feast. 

Then the Resident gav^e Sir R. Hamilton a 
dinner, to which wo all went. My husband went 
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to a durbais Leld by Sir R. Hamilton and tlie 
Maharajftli, in tlie Matter’s })alace. I need not give a 
description of the levee; such things are well known 
now: there was thO usual amount of match girls, 
fireworks, &c., and my husband rctunied. with a 
WToatli of yellow jessamine, with wliich the natives 
always adorn their guests, and some packets of 
sweetmeats, and ]>awn,t and pieces of fine muslin 
scented with atta of roses, all of which I delighted 
my ayah by giving to lier. My husband said he had 
seen many of the neighbouring chiefs, who had come 
to make their salaam,” and thought them fine- 
looking men. 

Unfortunately the Rajah was a Hijidoo; there¬ 
fore, the cow being sacred in his eyes, we wore 
not allowed any beef, except it "was brought occa¬ 
sionally from Agra; but tlie distance and heat not 
being favourable, we seldom tasted any. We sub¬ 
scribed to “the mutton chi!>,” however. 

I wish the Rntjah liad known wliat a gi’udgc^ I 
ow^ed him for this troublesome prejudice. These 
Hindoos are the most inconsistent people: I haAO 
frequent!}' seen them starve and ill-tieat their saci’ed 
animals in the most heartless and cruel manner; 
and Inive seen a poor bullock in a dying state, and 
in such suffering, that it would have been a mercy 

Durbar, a court levue. 

Pawn, a nut wrapped in a betel leaf, and chewed by the 
natives. 
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i.) put it out of its misery; but if you dared to do 
sucli a tiling they would, never forgive it, or "let you 
forgot it. 

I was astenjislKMl at the fine'appearance of the 
sepoys 'N^^ioni I saw drilled and exercised every 
inoTming. They were tall, well-nvide, intelligent 
looking men; many of them more than six feet 
iiigli. They looked a soldierly set in their gay 
I’ogimentals. 

Their lines* were rows of neat small houses on 
each side .i road, planted with trees, and kept clean 
by mehters. f Each regiment had its separate lines 
and ])ara<lt‘ ground. They arc well paid and hand- 
soiiadj’ )'ewardt‘d, have a chance of promotion and 
v)f retiring rm a g() 0 (l||)etisioii; all tlu‘ir fancies arc 
IniiiKaired, and their religion and caste arc attended 
f»): even thcii* festival days were kepi, and (so far 
jis I saw) tlicir officers always treated them kindly; 
vet these verv men wore in a short time butchering 
their officers hi cold blood ! 

. Maiiy of the Gwalior sepoys were natives of 
Glide, and recruits were daily coming in. 

Soon atiler on/ aiTival at GKvalior, we went to a 
]ac-nic Jit the fort.; and started early in the morning, 
at gnn-firc. I must here remark how startled I was 
when I first heard the gun-fire at Gwalior; it^as 
such a loud report, and so near the Ciunpbells’ house. 

Lines, ■where the native soldiers live in huts. 

Mcliters, siveepers, low caste natives. 

E 
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it literally shook the bed; and then eomineneed the 
most absurd “ row,*' beating the tattw, sounding 
the bugle, and practising the tirtillery. TJie gun 
is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunseL . 14ut to return 
to oui’ pic-nic: it was bitterly cold. Captain and 
Mrs. Camjdxdl ;\)de, and wc drove. We passed c/ver 
the bridge; the nullah* was nearly dry then, but 
during the rains it swells to tpiite a ri\'er. We were 
amused to see the quantity of dliobie^f beating the 
clothes in the water, or drying them on the hunks. 
The comitry beyond was very iiijly: nothing but 
low sand-hills; not a tree or blade of grass, and so 
dreary, it was diftieult to believe we liad left such 
blooming gardens and eomlbrtable houses in tin* 
middle of iu Gwalior waa^‘ertaiiily an oasis in 
the desert. 

We saw the teli'gruph ofiiec and tlie place where 
the railwa}’ - was to be f'<vntinued to Indore from 
Agra. 

We met piu*ties of nalhes carrying gram and 
vegetables fur sale to supjdy tluj small bazaar there. 
The ro«ad was very bad, not ladng made ol‘ kuiikur4 
When we reached the Lushkiir,§ ^ix miles ofi’, we 
found an elephant waiting, as the road ^vas no 
longer fit fur*a caiTiagc, and the ascent to the fort 
waa* sleep. At tlie mahout’s j] order the creature 

* Nvllab, brook, river. t Dbobies, irasbenneB. 

t Konknr, dried earth or lime. 

§ Lashkur, native city of Q-walior, where the Maharajah lives. 

H Mahout, elepbaut driver. 
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knelt, and wo climbed its hn^o sides by the help 
of a iadd(T, on U> a pad—n large cushion on which 
four people c(juld sit dos-a~(Ios. 

It was m*y-firFil ride on an elephant, therefore 
the roiigli jolting pace was rather fatiguing, but 
i)<»t*so bad as I ex])ected. The animal was so 
intelligent, anti picked its way so carefiilh’, I felt 
quite at ease. Tlie mahout talkt‘d to it just as 
though it understood every word (j»erhaps it did), 
calling it I>y (‘jidt'aring names, Mich as my little 
son*’ and *• my br»‘tlier.*' The road here became 
so nm*rot\ tluTc M as tnily just room lor the elephant, 
and the ^^^‘ps \vere very long and steej>. The 
entrance the fort M-as decf>rated with blue and 
variegatetl tih's, which still k<'pi their colour. Tlie 
fort i> in ruins, slttiaied on the summit of a rock 
four miles in length, rising with perpendicular sides 
in the midst of a flat plain, and about two or three 
hundrc‘d leet high. This fort was tlionght impreg- 
nabl(‘ till it was taken by Major Popham, in 1778; 
•but it was atterwards ceded to the Mahrattas, and 
had to Ih» retaken. 

The steps w^e ascended were formed of immense 
masses of Ktone, much out of repair, and ran sheer 
up tlie side of the nick. Tliey were formerly 
defended on the side next the city bv a wall and 
bastions. We wandered amongs«t tlie mins of vast 
masses of masonry scattered about; some part of 
the building was still standing, and I tliought what 
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it must have cost to take it. As the sun was getting 
hot, we*retunied to some rooms in that part which 
had not been destroyed, and where the officers had 
lived when tlie fort W’as garrisoned. • They were 
large and cool, and sometimes the families "from the 
Mora* came up and occupied them for a short I5me 
for change of air. We found here the Alexanders 
and tlieir merry children. Captain and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Lieutenant Cockbourn, Captain Cosserat, and several 
others. 

After breakfast we continued coloring tlie ruins, 
under the shade of large white umbrellas. Tliere 
were some queer little caves cut out of the solid 
rocks, where the faqueersf used to live. We had a 
good view of the sandy plain stretc*hed out below, 
where was a MaJiratta encampment, the tents look¬ 
ing like little white dots, so far were we above. The 
large white palace of the Maharajah appeared some 
distance off: the Lushkur looked picturesque and 
large. This fort is dreadfully hot in the hot season, 
there being nothing to break the force of the scorch¬ 
ing winds which blow over the low sandy country. 
We went into some of the halls, lofty and carved 
in stone: and into a dungeon sort of place full of 
rubbish aud bats, where we broke off some of the 
coloured glazed tiles with which the roofs and walls 
were covered: but ‘^sight-seeing” in India, mider 

Mora, place inhere the Europeanfl U?ed at Gwalior. 

Faqueers, Mahomrnedan religious mendicants. 
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the heat of the dazzling sun, is very fatiguing, and 
we were soon glad to retire agaih to our pleasant 
shelter, where tiffin* was preparing. 

We sat ©n, th« bastions watching the children 
playing about as merrily as any at home, and heard 
the*distant hum of the natives rising from the plain. 
I was amused to see the host of natives required to 
bring up the tables chairs, &c., from cantonments. 
Many of them were women, and they made a tre¬ 
mendous chattering, jabbering, and squabbling. 

An Indian pic^iiic is very different to an English 
one, 'where you can scramble about as long as you 
cl loose, mid where you arc not obliged to rest in 
tlie cool nearly the whole time. The breakfast and 
tiffin •were very good; both given by some officers of 
the mess. 

At* last we commenced our return home, and 
again climbed our trusty elephant. The rest of the 
jiarty followed, some on elephants, some in tonjons,t 
some of the gentlemen riding. I rmnember Captain 
Cosserat riding his sure-footed Arab (a great 
favoiu’itc of his) down the steep steps after us. 
Poor fellow ! he*afterwards died of wounds received 
before Lucknow. Our descent was ratlier disagree¬ 
able work: though tlie elephant stejJped very cau¬ 
tiously, its immense strides were rather disturbing to 
one’s equilibrium. 

Tiffin, luncheon. 

Tonjons, cliair with a hood, carried hy four men. 
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I enjoyed our pic-nic very much; though it was 
rather fatiguing fo dress for a dinner party imme¬ 
diately after our return: but we spent a most 
pleasant evening at'the Stuarts*. .Miu .Stuart was a 
most amiable person; young and veiy pretty, and so 
kind and friendly tliat I took quite a fancy to her. 
She played very well, and promised to teach me to 
tune my piano when it arrived, as it would not do 
to depend on a piano-tuner coming from Calcutta. 
Captain Stuart was very clever, and my husband 
enjoyed his conversation muck He played on the 
musical glasses,** and their ethereal tones were very 
soothing. They had a little boy and girl, who 
came in after dinner, as is the custom in England. 
We met Captain and Mrs. Hawkins, both agreeable 
people. They had just come in with the artillery 
from one of the out-stations. Captain Hawkins gave 
my husband some good advice about visiting the out- 
stations, and said he ‘‘ should be glad to see liim at 
Seeprec; and as travelling in the cold weather was 
very delightful, he must bring me with him.” 

We also* met Dr. Kirk, a thorouglily kind, warm¬ 
hearted Scotchman, who was just ‘going his visits 
into district, being superintending surgeon. Mrs. 
Kirk had gone* to Calcutta to see her children off on 
theii^ay to Scotland. 

It is .really strange to see how people meet again 
in such different places. One day we went to call 
on an officer, and I was astonished to see my husband 
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shaking hands in the most Mendly way with a (to 
me) strange gentleman. I soon ^oimd out he was 
Dr. Cliristison, whom my husband had met before in 
Burmah, and at Oxbridge. • 

I was .much annoyed at the time; for our boxes, 
which we had sent off from Calcutta before we set 
out ourselves, had not reached Gwalior, and I had 
no evening dresses; all our wearing apparel being 
contained in two portmanteaus and some travelling 
cases. At last we lieard they had arrived, and much 
disappointed we were on seeing only eleven great 
packing cases of books, linen, an<l crockery sent 
over by the Cape. One disadvantage to Gwalior 
was, it not being situated on the Grand Trmik 
Road, so that all our boxes and ftimiture had to 
be brought from Agra by coolies; but there was a 
corresponding advantage; we got our*letters via 
Bombay, only four weeks via Marseilles, and five 
via Southampton, 

The immense improvements that have been made 
within the last few years in the postal system are 
really surprising. Formerly a letter—that can now 
be sent from Calcutta to Bombay from tlie extreme 
south to the extreme part of the Affglian frontier, for 
the low rate of three farthings—cost one shilling; 
and now a letter can be sent from the centre of 
India to any part of Great Britain for sixpence. 
In former days you would not I'eceive an answer 
to a letter sent by tlie Cape witliiu a year; so it 
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was like banishment: letters li'om the exiled one 
were like angels visits, few and far between.” 

My liusband fbnnd great amusement and oceii- 
pation for a fortnight, in taking, to pieces and re¬ 
placing the church organ, which, as I have before 
mentioned, was quite out of order: a note could mot 
be struck without the accompaniment of a ludicrous 
groaning kind of noise. He had studied a book on 
tuning, and being of a mechanical turn, and finding 
it hopeless to wait for tlie tuner from Calcutta,” he 
set to work, and got on very satisfactorily; till one 
morning he came to me in a great state of perplexity, 
saying, if I did not come and help him, the organ 
would not be ready the next day (Sunday). I 
accordingly accompanied him to the church, and was 
very much astonished to see the different parts of the 
organ lying all about; however, as he had marked 
all the pipes and their corresponding places, I had 
nothing to do but hand tliem to him, whilst lie 
replaced them, a^d soon all was accomplished to our 
great satisfaction. The next day one of the ladies 
played, and we arranged a regular practising day. 
Some of the ladies had been memhei’s of the Simla 

4t 

choir, which is a very good one. We learnt some of 
the very best (diants and hymns, which added much 
to the beauty of the service, and I flatter myself tliat 
our church and service might have been compared 
with those of any small church in England, The 
officers also were vory usefhl and kind in taking 
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parts and blowing the bellows. At last my husband 
persuaded the church hearer, ly the prpmise of 
extra rupees, to undertake it; who evidently thought 
it was himself who played: oftflin, when I was prac¬ 
tising, he would stop suddenly, and peep round the 
comer grinning, as if to show me how helpless I 
was without his assistance. 

At last ilie small house w^as vacated for us by 
Major Macphersoii, who went to Calcutta with the 
Maharajah. For six weeks we had been lookers- 
on, but now we gradually became initiated into the 
minutiiu of life at a small station. Most people 
kept from twenty to thirty servants; those who 
had children kept a bearer or ayidi for each child. 
We kept about twenty; they cost from 100/. to 
200/. a year, even in a station (mid in the large 
towns like Calcutta they cost more), and '^^e w^ere 
told w^e shoidd require more coolies in the hot 
season, to pull the pmikahs.* We were obliged to 
keep a great number, as they will do only their 
own particular w'ork: it requircfl three to cook the 
dinner, one to w’ash, one to sweep, one to attend to 
the rooms, one* to sew, one for the bullocks, one for 
the fowds, one to carry w'ater for the animals, one 
for die goats and cows, two for each •horse. Besides 
those I mentioned w’e required in Calcutta, and a 
gardener, my husband had a bearer and I two ayahs: 

Punkah, a large wooden hoard and curtain suspended from tlic 
ceiling, and pulled by ropes. 
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a high-Hjaste woman for a lady’s maid, and a low- 
caste ojip to do the* imder work. This is to gratify 
another absurd prejudice; for the natives tliink you 
are not correct ” if you employ a low-faste woman 
about your person: a high-caste native wpn’t stay 
in the same room with a low-caste, or touch.or 
take anytliiiig from him. A lady told me she once 
sent her matrane* witli a note to a sejmy, when 
he commanded her to throw it down, as he would 
not “ defile himself by taking it from her.” Many 
people keep chuprassees and others, to perform what 
one man would do in England, but in Madras and 
Bombay so many are not required. 

We bought a share in ‘‘the Mutton Club,” which 
is managed by an officer and hosts of satellites. 
The arrangements are as follows;—flock of sheep 
is kept/ and separated into three divisions; No, 1 
is a lot of fresh sheep to be atlded to tJie others, 
called jungle-wallahs ;t No. 2 are grass-wcdlahs ; 
No. 3 are grass ..and gram wallahs, or those given 
both grass and gram daily, ready for killing; so 
we had a plentiful sujjply of mutton—a shoulder 
one da^, and leg the next: it was “mutton hot and 
mutton cold, mutton young and mutton old, mutton 
tough and mut^n tender” every day, occasionally 
varied by fowls, fish, and game. 

We also subscribed to the Book Club, which was 
a veiy good one considering die distance it was 

Matrane, a woman of the sweeper caste, f Wallahs, fellows. 
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from the cliief emporium of civilization. We had 
many of the new publications, ^•Blackwoqji’a ” and 
‘‘Fraser’s” Magazines, and several Indian papers, 
viz., “ The JDelhi, Gazette,” “ The Friend of India,” 
“ The Mofussilite,” and a stupid thing called “ The 
Delhi Punch,” a bad imitation of its witty namesake 
in England: but it required a more ]>erfect know¬ 
ledge of Hindoostanee than I possessed to under¬ 
stand its would-be witty sayings and pictures, which 
all referred to ‘^griffs” and their mistakes. 

There always^are plenty of funds to be subscribed 
to in India; one for watering the roads, another for 
the band, &c. My husband had the partial super¬ 
intendence of a school for natives kej)t up by the 
officers, who. all paid a native Christiaji to teach 
them; my husband often used to go and hear the 
children read : some of the mistakes they made 
in translating were most amusing. 

The officers were getting up a band, and even 
wer^ sending to England for tli« musical instru¬ 
ments, which the sepoys were to be taught to jday; 
but the mutiny put a stop td it, and all other im¬ 
provements. • 

It was now the middle of February, and very 
cool in tlie moniing and evening, mud not oppres¬ 
sively hot in tlie middle of the day; indeeil, we 
made all our calls from 12 o’clock to three. 

Some of the Ijidies walked a great deal: I knew 
one or two who used constantly to walk quite round 
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the "Course,” four miles long, either morning or 
evening^ We aH wore warm shawls and cloth 
dresses, and ke]>t good fires in our rooms. 

The station looked its best, and a walk down the 
road was very pleasant, with the fresh, .fragrant 
gardens on each side, filled with sweet-scented 
flowers; the magnolia, with their rich fragrance, 
and the bright scarlet blosson^s of the pomegranate 
contrasting with its glossy green leaves, the soft 
puffy golden-coloured flowers of the barbul (the 
" wax flower,” as it is called, ftonji the waxy look 
of its dark green leaves and white flowers), the 
Indian scented jessamine, various sorts of roses, and 
a large flower with petals like scai’let leaves, besides 
mignionette, larkspur, and other English flowers. 
The native flowers have either an overpowering 
scent, or none at all. The vegetables vere all 
kinds of melons, potatoes, yams, cucumbers, and 
many others, the names of Avhich I have forgotten. 
The trees were the neem, different species of acacia, 
mango, guava, orange, and lime, a few bamboos (but 
no palms, as they do’not grow so far north), and a 
tree which blossoms like a laburnum. * These gardens 
were divided by green hedges. The bungalows were 
either whitewashed outside, or coloured according 
to the inmates’ taste; they had no doors, as at Cal¬ 
cutta, but gates, and gravel walks; most of them 
\^ere occupied by pet animals of some kind, deer, 
doves, &c. 
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The road was a good one, made of kunkur and 
planted with trees; the “Course^ was edged with 
grass, and the whole kept in order by a staff of 
bheesties* and coolies. There'were no natives in 
Mora, as our cantonments were called, except the 
sejfoys and bazaar people; but plenty at a few vil¬ 
lages two or three miles off, and the Lushkur was 
densely populated, where the Maharajah lived, about 
five or six miles from the Mora, 

When the novelty wore off, it was very wearisome 
to take tlie san^ drive every day, with no change, 
and to meet so frequently the same people. 

Having described a few of the floral beauties of 
Hiiidoostan, 1 must say a little for its animals; but it 
must be a brief mention, as I was not long enough in 
India to make the acquaintaiu^e of all its birds, 
beasts, and rc'ptiles. 

I quite agree with the words of the song, our 
birds have a plumnge like coloured gems;” with the 
exception of the vulture. I often‘saw this monster 
waddling about, gorged with food, and felt a strong 
inclination to shoot it Wliat horrid feasts they have 
lately been mSking on the bodies of our unburied 
dead, left exposed to their mercy, in many a forsaken 
station! But they act the part of*scavengers in a 
countr}^ where putrescence is poisonous. There ai*e 
many kinds of doves, some just like oim tame 


Bhecstics, water-carrien. 
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which we had left at home, thinking such athletic 
sports could not he practised in India. 

Every one now looked healthy, and the rosy, 
pretty children plaj^d and laughed as merrily as they 
do at home. Their attendants were most kind to 
them; no English nurse would have home with 
them, when they were fractious and irritable, as did 
these natives. I have seen a tall bearer carry an 
infant about for hours, and sing it to sleep, handling 
it as tenderly as possible: they watch by the 
children’s beds at night, and if the/ awake, hush 
them to sleep, or fan them, and bathe their lieads; 
tending them most carefully. The cliildren are very 
fond of their own servants, and will cry to go to 
them; and the sepoys are very proud of their 
officers’ children: I have often seen a little bov 
riding through the lines, and all the sepoys saluting 
him and talking to him most pleasantly. It was a 
very interesting sight to see a deaf and dumb native 
talking on his fingers to the children, with whom he 
w^as such a favourite, it was considered quite a treat . 
to ask him to spend the day with them. 

Some of the regiments were reviewed during the 
cold weather, and I used much to enjoy watching 
them; particularly the Irregular Cavalry, with their 
small red turbans, often worn over a muslin or silk 
skull-cap, spangled with gold, their dark blue tunics 
turned up with red, red cummerbunds, light yellow 
trowsers, large to 2 >-boots, bright arms, and well 
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crroomed horses. The native saddle is made of 
cloth, the bridle of twisted cloth, and the saddle-cloth 
of two colours sewed in a pattern. 

Captain Ale:!kander and Lieutehant Cockbourn had 
much improved their regiment, and took a great 
doalr of jiains with it. Captain Alexander rode a 
very ]irctty horse, and looked very well in his gay 
rc£;imentalB. Some of the soubadahs* were fine- 
looking men, quite old and gray; they wore thick 
gold chains round their necks, had gO(^-conduct 
.stripes on theft Hirms, and medals on their breasts. 
It was very amusing to see the recruits being drilled: 
ihey were not in rcghnentals, and “ marked time 
with their long bare legs and feet, which stood out in 
.strong relief. The sowars f were very fine-looking 
men, and seemed fond of their horses, and as if they 
liked tJicir profession. Strange to say, these men 
never attempted to shoot their officers in the mutiny, 
hxit let them ride off to Agra, and even sent their 
]>aggage under a guard; indeed, bulffor the force of 
.example, they might have remained faithftil. 

The sepoys were exercised every iiioming on the 
]>arade gi'ound *01080 to the “ course; ” and it was 
ratlior nervous work to drive by, with a spirited 
horse, as they fired with blank cartridges right across 
the road, at a mark. 

Soubada]jLa—native captains; native officers of the hi/^Uest 
rank, 

t Bowars—troopers, horse soldiers. 


F 
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We really Imd enough soldiering at Gwalior; 
Inigles from mording to night, sentries posted all 
over, a guard to each house, and all the sepoys 
saluting whenever yau passed tlieu}. ^ . 

I have dilated su^kiently on the bright side of 
war; the dark side has yet to come. 

All this time these honoured, trusted sepoys were 
liiding their dread secret under the mask of suh- 
missiye friendship, and lulling their unconscious 
victiins inip a fatal security; but soon they will 
become'densons, and show their ghlracters, when 

the word is given for the slaughter! Can the mas¬ 
sacre of Cawnpore, the struggle at Lucknow, the 
deaths of brave men, and women and tender chil¬ 
dren, eveThQ forgotten? Though India may again 
be a safe home, can it etier he a happy one? when 
the thresholds of our houses have been bathed in 
the blood of our friends and brotliers? But enough 
has been said on this sul^ect. 

We had some* trouble in procuring horses, and 
were obliged to return scmie sent from Agra, they 
were such miserable creatures; but we bought a 
little Arab from an officer who was leaving, and 
one for our buggy from another officer. The horses 
in India are ft great trouble, being so vicious. 
Captsun Campbell had one called “Blazes;” a very 
suitable name for it Horses are sometimes brought 
from England, but they don’t thrive; in ^tbe rains 
they suffer from a disease in the hoofs; they are 
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also subject to fits, fiilling down suddenly. I have 
been told a bottle of hot beer is the best* restorer 
in such cases. They suffer much from the heat, and 
are not nearly so active in the Imt season. You can 
always tell when the rains are coming, they get so 
skittish and play such tricks. 

We heard by letters, and through the papers, of 
the grand doings ” of the Rajah at Calcutta; how 
he was enjoying himself and lavishing money, and 
gaining golden opinions: they said he spent a Ifie* 
of rupees. I much amused to see in " The 
Times ” the following paragraph from our own 
correspondent ” relative to the Rajah and his proceed¬ 
ings:—"The Maharajah of Ghvalior, the chief of 
the Mahratta princes, is on a visit to Calcutta. He 
is an irascible, self-willed lad, very difficult to 
'manage. He went the other day down the river 
to visit the Fort Gloucester mills. On his way he 
was particularly boastful, until he passed the house 
occupied by the King of Oude. The sight sobered 
him in an instant, and his zeal for civilization 
instantly increased. He has been well educated, 
but seems falling back to the true native style of 
thought. In England there is great sympathy fon 
these men. In India it seems horrible that a boy 
of this description, without principle or restraint, 
should exercise, by our favour, power of life and 
death over some milHons of people:” 

* 14c, tea thotissad rupeei. 

v 2 
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How differently is he thought of now! He Is 
called th^ Savioftr of India,” the firm friend of 
the English,” and the wonder of faithfulness; ” hut 
I have good cause tob think otherwise of Jiim: I feel 
certain he might have helped us more than l^e did in 
the ^mutiny at Gwalior, else w'hy did he not come 
tlown and try to stop the massacre the next morning, 
when he knew of it the night before—not too late to 
save many ? One reason given for his (lukewarm) 
adherence to us is, his previously seeing our power at 
Calcutta. 

About this time some of our friends—the Meades 
and Murrays—went out to live in tents, some miles 
from cantonments. They seemed to enjoy it very 
much, as the ladies could relax from household cares, 
the gentlemen shoot and fish, and the children have 
more air and exercise. It seemed a pleasant sort of 
life, and though not quite under "the greenwood 
tree,” it was not a bad attempt at gipsying. The 
weather became much warmer, and we gave up fires 
and warm dresses. 

Mrs. Alexander and her children went up to the 
hills, and talked of going to England next year, 

she had children six and eight years old. Major 
Hennessey’s son» also returned to their school in the 
hills, and Mrs. Stuart talked of taking her cliildren 
there. 

We now remoVed to a nice large bungalow, sur¬ 
rounded by a broad gravel walk, as a precaution 
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against snakes: it stood in the mic^e of a very pretty 
compound, and was approached by a smalf avenue. 
The sitting-rooms were only divided by curtains 
hung across archA’ays; tlie walls were light yellow, 
the mouldings picked out with wliite, wliicli gave it 
qufte a gay look. The garden was very well laid Out, 
and filled with flowers and trees, and had a pretty 
walk, sheltered with an archway of \ines. 

We were soon settled in our new home, and had 
dirzies* to make up the carpets which had been 
brought from Agra, wdiero they w’ere made by the 
]>risoners. Our buggy and my piano arrived, and, 
abo^e all, a box of German and other new books, 
and the remainder of my husband’s college books, 
llussian lc.ither is the best binding for India, as the 
damp and insects spoil all other bindings. 

We heard of the arri%al of General Havelock and 
the officers of his division in Persia, and afterwards 
of their brilliant campaign, and General Sir James 
Outram’s victories. 

The shadows of the “ coming events ” now began 
to cast a gloom over us, and our calm was slightly 
ruffled by hearing of some disturbances at Dumdum 
and Barrackpore, about the cartridges for the Enfield 
rifle. Government had ordered mutton fat to be 
supplied by the contractors; but as they used pig’s 
and bullock’s fat, the sepoys soon found out the 
cheat, and made a ‘‘row” about “caste;” however* 

Dirzies, tailors. 
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af^ber a speech from the Brigadier, they quieted down, 
and we soon ceased to he interested in the affair, 
thinking it only some trifling explosion about that 
bugbear, casta Thefi we heard of U mysterious affair 
about some clmpatties. It seemed that a chc^wkedarf 
of Cawni)ore gave to a chowkedar of Futteghur fwo 
chupatties, with an order to make ten more, and give 
two to each of the nearest cliowkedars to distribute 
in like manner. In this way they spread from 
village to village, and from province to province. 
Government was quite nonplussed. Some thought 
it was a ceremony to avert cholera, which had been 
frightfully prevalent in the North-West Provinces 
the year before; others said it was of supei’stitious 
origin; and some hinted at treason. But like every¬ 
thing connected with the natives, it was wrapped in 
mystery: certainly tliey were veiled under a mar¬ 
vellous cloak of caution, considering the deep and 
sanguinary plot tliey were hatching. 

During April tlie w(‘ather became much warmer, 
and we were obliged to alter the hours for service on 
Sunday to half-pant six, morning and evening; indeed 
we were soon obliged to vacate the church entirely 
in the evening, and have service in tlie mess-house. 
Many people began to complain of fever, and all to 
look less blooming and healthy. We rose earlier 
in the morning, gave up walking, and never re- 


Chupatties, nnleavened cakes. f Chowkedar, watehman. 
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mained out after 7 A. M., nor ventured out till after 
sunset. We also had our punkahs and* tatties* 
hung up. The latter are made of a fragrant grass 
that grows ki. the* jungles, and,* as they retain water 
a long time, make it pleasant and cool. All began 
making or repairing their therm-antidotes, a thing 
very like a large winnowing machine; it is covered 
at the top and sides with a frame of wet woven 
grass, and the hot air passing through is cooled by 
evaporation. The Campbells’ were made of brick; 
and though thoy kept the thermometer in the house 
down to 60" when outside it was 120®, they quite 
spoiletl the appearance of the house. These cost 
about 601, each; but some are made of wood, and 
are cheaper. These are of no usq at Calcutta, as they 
have no hot winds there. The following passage, 
taken from MacFarlane’s account of the Mahratta 
campaign, will give the best idea of the heat in the 
provinces;— 

The country was everywhere ^wept by a burn¬ 
ing wind, called by the natives ^ the devil’s breath.’ 
It sweeps over the great sandy plains of this part of 
the country, atfd imparts to the atmosphere an inten¬ 
sity of heat which astonishes even those who had 
long been accustomed to the fury of a vertical sun. 
Westward of the Jumna this pestiferous current, this 
fiery blast, finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 

Tatties, a screen of thatch kept wetted for the hot winds to 
pass throngh. 
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severity. One of the officers, who was scorched and 
withered by it, compares it to the extreme glow of 
an iron foundry, in the height of summer. Major 
Thorn says, tlioughys even that is .but, a. feeble com¬ 
parison, since no idea can be termed of the causticity 
of the sandy jmrticles, borne along witli the wind 
like hot embers, peeling off the skin and raising 
blisters wherever Hiey fall. The heat was so great 
the soldiers died by tens and fifteens daily. Young 
men, who went out in the morning in tl;e full vigour 
of health and spirits, fell down d^adi immediately on 
reaching the encamping ground, and many were 
smitten on the road by the iioon-day sun, whose rays 
darted downward like torrents of fire.” 

It was very dull to sit before tlie tattles all day 
reading; for we could do little else. Not a sound 
was beard after seven or nine in the morning. !Even 
the birds seemed scared into silence; but the great 
heat did not commence till the end of April, and 
was at its worst* during May and Jmie. The first 
w arning we had of the coming heat was a curious 
phenomenon in the shape of a dust-storm. Suddenly 
one afternoon a violent w'ind came onj filling the air 
to a great height with fine dust, rendering it almost 
dark, and casting a lurid light over everything. 
The servants said it was tlie "tuiffin.”* The trees 
bent and shook, and the storm came on in all its 
ftuy. It grew darker and dark^, and felt quite 
TaDIn, probably the original of I^faocm. 
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suffocating; everything was covered with fine sand, 
and the doors and windows shook and rattled. After 
lasting half an hour it grew lighter, and the 
servants opened the doors and* began dusting tlie 
sand oS the furniture. These storms are very 
fretjuent in India, and are said to do good by 
clearing the air. 

Some very agreeable people passed through 
Gwalior, on their way to Sepree; Dr. James and 
his wife. They had only just been married and 
jirrived from England. Mrs. James was admired 
by everyone, and thought to be very pretty and 
engaging. They stayed a few days with tlie Kirkes. 
Poor things! they were shortly afterwards killed in 
the mutiny at Sepree, in a very shocking way. I 
could relate many horrible things that happened to 
people whom I knew, and describe how they were 
killed; but I wish to spare the feelings of their friends 
at home. This I know, from authentic sources, that 
people were mutilated in the most frightful manner: a 
iriend of mine saw two ladies in Calcutta who had had 
their noses and ears cut off. These facts are doubted 
by many peo^e in England. A natural aversion 
firom dwelling upon deeds of atrocity and human 
sufferings, renders sensitive persons relluctant to credit 
horrible facts, and disinclined to hear of the miseries 
of even their own countr^Tnen. They exclaim, Oh, 
how dreadful; but don’t tell me I I can’t bear it! ” 
But die truth must come home to them at last. Death. 
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will come, it matt^ not in what shape; whether as 
it cmne^ to some, lying quietly on a hed of down, 
with kind friends around, or as it has come to others, 
equally tenderly brWght up, who have been left 
by a cruel enemy slowly to gasp out life *on some 
sandy plain, with not a drop of water to quench ftieir 
agonising thirst, or a hand to close their eyes, and at 
tjie mercy of jackals and \*ultures; or mangled, torn, 
and tortured, after seeing those nearest and dearest 
to them put to a shameful death, from which there is 
no escape. We cannot always lie o^ a bed of roses, 
sipping the sweets of life, and taste not of its woes 
and pangs. 

I have not mentioned a very kind friend of ours. 
Major Shirreff, who used often to come and see us, 
and fend us newspapers: he told us what he thought 
was the cause of the disturbances at Barrackpore and 
Dumdum, and explained the chupatty mystery; he 
also gave us valuable hints about our garden and 
servants, and would walk in our garden, telling me 
the names of birds and plants strange to me. He 
and my husband used to have long talks about the 
" Overland route,” and we lent him Murray’s 
Grade,” describing the route via Trieste, as he 
wished to get iiome as soon as possible. He antici¬ 
pated with great delight his approaching dqiarture 
for England: yet he liked the natives veiy much, 
and always had a good word to say for them. 

When my husband occasionally dined at the mess 
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on their public nights, I joined the ladies, who always 
met together during the absence of their httsbands, 
and talked about their children, books, and the 
news. 

One eVfenmg we dined witn tJtie Meades, and met 
Major and Mrs. Blake, who had just returned to 
India. Major Blake had done much good service 

in Bundolcund, and received the well-merited thanks 

• 

of Govermnent; he had also raised his regiment 
(tlie Ifc-t), which considered the best in tlie 
Contingent. was a kind, good man, tall and 
soldierly looking, with a veiy benevolent face, and 
a brave, excellent oflBcer: he was a great favourite 
with his men, who, during his absence, used con¬ 
stantly to come to his bivither officers to hear news 
of him; and even prayed for his safe and speedy 
return. Poor Major Blake! he met his death by 
the hands of these very men—or at least, men oi* 
the same Contingent; for, like a true officer, he 
fearlessly rode to the lines to see* what could be 
•done, when he was instantly shot. He was sincerely 
regretted by all who knew him, for his kindness of 
heart had attached many friends. 

We went to a musical ])arty given by Captain 
Pearson, one of the few unmarried* officers. His 
house was one of tlie two pucka houses, built in the 
Elizabethan style, by the arcliitoct of the church. 
The evening passed very pleasantly in singing and 
playing the piano, concertina, violin, flute, &c. It 
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was the last pleasant party we had; after that, all 
was gl(K)ni and misery. 

We heard of the shocking suicides of the Com¬ 
modore of the Mafy and of General. Stalker. The 
reason we heard assigned for tliis, hotii in the 
papers and by people who ought to know, 'was 
that the Indian climate so upsets people’s nerves 
as to render them unfit for anv creat excitement or 

V O 

responsibility. Certainly, in the dreadful crisis of 
the mutiny much loss of life and great misery 
were occasioned by the incapabilit;^ and vacillation 
of some of the Bujaerior officers: but we must not 
forget what we owe to others. To the living we 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude—Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, Sir Archdale Wilson, 
Sir James Outram, Sir Hope Grant, and many 
others; and to the dead a never-dying memory of 
their great deeds—^Havelock, Neill, Nicholson, Law¬ 
rence, and Wheeler. England and Scotland have 
good cause to he proud of their chiv.alrous and noble 
sons. Who can forget Willoughby,* Salkeld, Home, 
and the other heroes of the Cashmere Gate! 

We still heard very unpleasant reports; though 
things had been kept so quiet that we did not hear 
of the first disturbances at Barrackpore, which 
occurred on the 28th of January, till the middle 
of February. Then the papers began to take more 

' The hero who, wifii bis own brand, flred the Magasine at 
Delhi 
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notice of the gathering .storm. First, we heard 
of a special court of inquiry bemg assembled at 
Barrackpore; next, of the determination of the 
sepoys there to^ rise against their officers, proceed 
to Calcutta, and attempt to take Fort William; then 
of a general parade at Berhampore; afterwards of a 
native court-martial taking place at Fort William, 
which condemned two sepoys to iburteen years’ im¬ 
prisonment for mutinous conduct; subsequently, of 
the mutinous behaviour of Mungul Pandy, a sepoy 
of the 34th Regiment; and, finally, of the disbanding 
of the 19th Regiment at Barrackpore, by General 
llcarsey. 

Some time in April, the Maharajah I’etmmed with 
Majoi’ Maepherson, who brought with him his sister, 
Mrs. limes; Lieutenant Imies having gone to Luck¬ 
now. The Rajah seemed to have enjoyed himself 
very much, and to be pleased with the flattering 
impression he had*made at CJalcutta. 

The last grand military display we had was the 
blowing up of a mud fort; it was a very striking 
sight. Who could believe these suave, respectfiil 
sepoys were cherishing a diabolical plot! I here 
saw, for the first time, the Rajah; he was plainly 
dressed, and did not look very kingly, t>r in any way 
striking. Of course, there was a large throng of 
natives come in to enjoy the “ tomascha.” 


Tomascha—games, amusemeats. 
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Shortly after his arrival, the Maharajah gave a 
grand WeVere invited; but as I did not care 
to see this display of native parade, and as it was 
very hot, we declined the invitation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MUTINIES. 

It seems surpassingly strange that so little notice 
was taken of th^ impending danger by those whose 
duty it was to care for the safety of a mighty empire. 
We had, at the beginning of the year 1857, three 
regimeiits less than before tlie annexation of Oude. 
Th^e were no European regiments at many of the 
largest stations: Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
Delhi, were all left to the protection of disaffected 
regiments. The Government at Calcutta, in serene 
complacency, was coolly issuing orders for the dis¬ 
banding of regiments; as though that could in any 
way stop the evil. 

»We now heard of the hanging of Mungul Pandy 
and of incendiarisms at Umballa. Many reasons 
were assigned for these disturbances; first, the 
trumpery one of the greased cartridges; and, 
secondly, the annexation of Oude. But neither of 
these were the real reason. 

The heat now began to be overpowering; I was 
awakened one moiming by the most stifiing sensation 
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in the air, and felt quite ill. The ayah and bearer 
said the^ hot winds had comineiu'ed. Really, 1 did 
think it was very ^^arg ke in&fick” (like fire): it 
made your briiin feel on fire, and all ilie blood in 
your body throb and burn like liquid fire. We 
drove out for atshort time, and I was struck with 
the gray, lurid look of the sky; the trees looked dry 
and withered. 

We could no longer drive round the course;” 
the only beai'able place was the well-watered road 
between the houses. Gwalior cantonments are 
situated hi a hollow, therefore the hot w'inds sweep 
over them unimpeded. 

We felt languid and weary, and every 2 )recaution 
was taken to mitigate the intense heat. We bathed 
many times in the day, and drank cooling drinks— 
particularly soda-water. Indeed, so much of this do 
the Europeans drink, the natives think it is the only 
water we have at home, and call it belathee arnee ” 
(foreign water). 

]^, and Mrs. Pierson arrived during the hot 
weather. It seems strange that in the muthiy, 
though Mr, Pierson was not so weR' known or so 
much liked by his men as Major Blake, Captain 
Stuart, and I?r. Kirke, yet they not only spared 
him and his wife, but assisted them to escape. A 
little before this, a man from Calcutta arrived to 
take photographs, and stayed some time. Some 
of these photographs were actually recovered after 
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the mutinies, and sent into' Agra. The Stuarts were 
taken in groups, and made very pretty |)ictures, 
which were sent home, and, I believe, arrived there 
safely. What a comfort they iftust have been! I 
saw several groups of sepoys taken also. Many 
photographs were fornid in the room of horrors at 
Cawnpore! 

Tlie tempest had been brewing at Meerut for some 
time: bungalows and houses were burnt, and no one 
knew who had perpetrated these flagrant acts of 
revolt. At last eighty-five troopers, having refused 
to fire with the cartridges supplied them, were 
scnttmced to six and ten years’ imprisonmeiit. In 
spiti of the sullen, defijmt looks of the sepoys, they 
were carried to a prison two miies ofl*, in the native 
city, instead of being under an English guard. But 
for this, the terrible plot would have remained con- 
t^ealed till the day fixed for a simultaneous rising; 
when, doubtless, the consequences would have been 
much more terrible than they were. All went on as 
usual till Sunday (the fatal day), the 10th of May. 

The news, by means of the telegraph, was all over 
Lidia by the l^th; but we then hoped it was not 
known to the natives, ])recautions having been taken 
to prevent them corresponding. It burst on us at 
Gwalh)r like a thunderclap, and paralysed us with 
horror. We could not help wondering how a plot, 
known to so many thousands, could so long remain 
secret, and all things go on quietly as ever. We 
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did not see the terrible details till a day or two after¬ 
wards, when we were dining with the Stuarts: I 
remember our gloomy forebodings, and how we 

4 

talked of what had‘happened. Little Inore than a 
month after, out of the nine people assembled^ogether 
tliat night, there were only three survivors. ^^CJap'cain 
Stuart sent to the d^ office, at the Lushkur, for the 
papers, that we might see the list of killed and 
escaped, as many of us were in anxious suspense 
about friends at Meerut. Oh! what a number of 
people have been cut off in the full pride and vigour 
of youth in these ftarfni mutinies. What happy 
homes have been desolated ‘ind hearts broken ! The 
particulars of the Delhi and Meerut mutinies are 
now too well known: I will not dwell on them; but 
think how we must have heard of them at Gwalior I 

Martial law was now proclaimed in the Meerut 
district, and Sir Henry Lawrence sent the following 
telegraphic message to the Governor-General:—All 
is quiet here; but affairs are critical. Get every 
European you can from China, Ceylon, and else¬ 
where ; also all the Goorkas from the Hills: time is 
everything.” 

On the 17th, the whole Contingent was paraded to 
Lear the Government proclamation, which was read 
by Brigadier Ramsey, who also addressed them. 
This he could do very well, as he knew the language 
perfectly. Captain Pearson and Lieutenant Cock- 
boum left Gwalior with half the cavalry and artillery 
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regiments. Captain Campbell le^ also for Agra in 
command of die Rajah’s body-guard. " • 

Major Macpherson now took up liis abode in the 
cantonments. We Avent one dfty to dine with him, 
and 1 was introduced to the Maharajah Scindlah, 
Avlit) happened to be there. I have a distinct recol*- 
lection, when he^ shook hands with me, of his limp 
cold hand—just like all natives. 

From that time the Rajah used frequently to come 
to the cantonments to see Major Macpherson. 

I can never forget the fearful gloom <jf that month; 
but as our feelings arc described in my own 

and mv liusband’.s letters lioine, I will here risert 
some of them. 


“ Gwalior, Saturday, May 16th, 1857. 

“ T Avrite to you to-day, although the mail does 
not leave Bombay until the 28 tli, because there is no 
knowing ik)av Iioav long the road between this and 
Bombay aauU be open for the passage of tlie mails. 
The country, north of Agra, is in a dreadful state^ 
You Avill probably have hem*d of mutiny and dis¬ 
affection havii% shown itself in some native regiments 
near C-alcutta, in consequence of which some men 
were hung, and one whole native re^nent and part 
of another [Avere disbanded: apparently the severest 
punishment the Government dared to inflict. Well, 
it appears now that there has been an attempt at con¬ 
spiracy for a general rising throughout the country. 

G 2 
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It is kno^m that it was intended to ri^e upon all the 
Europeans and murder them. And now the insur¬ 
rection has broken out at Lucknow^ Meerut^ and 
Delhi^ and other places, where there are no European 
regiments, the English are of course entirely at the 
mercy of the brutal, treacherous native soldiers; and, 
as you see, it has been only the j)resence of two 
English regiments at Meerut that h^^ saved any of 
the Europeans. Of course we are alarmed here. 
There are only about twenty English officers, with 
their wives and cliildren, in the station, and about 
5,000 mitive troops, so that we are entirely at theii* 
mercy. Already, half of our native cavalry and half 
of the artillery have been sent to Agra, .and these 
were far more to be trusted than the infantrv who 

4 / 

remain. Even the Rajah’s body-guard lias g 9 ne to 
Agra. There is an English regiment at Agra, but 
there are many native regiments, 3,000 cut-throats 
in the gaol, and a hostile population; so that they 
would have little chance against so many enemies. 
And, jiositivel^, the Governor has called up all the 
native regiments, and told tliem that if they do not 
like the service, they are at liberty to^eave it with¬ 
out molestation. Fancy such a course as this when 
a idsing is feared throughout the country I 

I do not think that our lives are safe for a 
moment. Oh, how gladly would I send off my wife 
to England, or even to Agra, this moment if I conld. 
The insurgents,, of course, will be increasing every 
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day, and if they come here, the native soldiers have 
as good as told their officers that they*will not 
resist them;—^they will not fighf against their 
brethren; ’ and it would not bS simply death to fall 
into their hands. 


* This is God’s pmiishment upon all the weak 
tampering with idolatry and flattering vile supersti¬ 
tions. The sepoys have been allowed to have their 
own way as to this and that thing which they pre¬ 


tended was ))art of their religion, and so have been 
spoiled and allowed to see that we were frightened 


of them. And now no one can tell what will be the 


end of it. There is no great general to put things 
right by a bold stroke. We shall all be cut up 
piecemeal. Instead of remaining to have om’ throats 
cut, we ought to have gone to Agra long ago, or 
tow^ards Bombay; and all the European regiments 
should have been drawn together, and every native 
regiment that showed the least sign of disaffection 
at once destroyed, or at least driven away: for, as a 
leading article in the Agra paper of this morning 
observes, what native regiment can now be trusted? 
I would leave for Bombay at once, but it would be 
death to be exposed even for an hour to the sun. 
What to do I know not. The officers of coiu*se dare 


not stir one step, but I wonder they do not contrive 
some plan for sending the ladies and children up to 
Agra, or to some place where thwe are English 
troops. There is gloom on the few English faces, 
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and a scowl upon face of every native already. 
This letter will certainly make you very anxious 
about us. SaS^ah happily is all safe, being near 
Calcutta; but I hope* you will get a more favourable 
account from me enclosed with this, or, at least, hear 
that we are in some place of safety. I would send 
my wife off at once if I had the chance. The possi¬ 
bility eyen of our falKng into the hands of these 
demons is horrible. 

‘^G. W. COOPLANI). 

S. It is dreadfully hot here: everything is 
like fire.” 


“ Gwalior, May 19th, 1857- 

I shall write to you some time before the mail 
will leave Bombay, but in the very unsettled state 
of the country, and the d4k being stopped, it is 
better not to lose any time. You will know what 
dreadful times w'e live in, when we cannot be sure 
of our lives for a day, and live in a state of constant 
anxiety and dread. You will j)erbaps have seen in 
the papers that there have been riots in India. The 
insurgents are now spreading themselves all over. 
Ne^^ng has yet been heard of the officers, their 
wl^es, and families, at Delhi. The rebels have set 
up a king and a judge there. They seem to have 
chosen the best time for rebelling, when the hot 
weather is commencing, and it would be dangerous 
for the European troops to be exposed to it. All the 
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regiments from the Hilk are being ordered down to 
reinforce Delhi, Meerut, and other important stations; 
but it will be long before anything can be done, as 
no reliance ean be placed on tha native troops. 

“ Here the troops say they won’t fight against 
their brethren. The artillery and cavalry have left 
here for Agra, together with the Maharajah’s body¬ 
guard, which Captain Campbell has the temporary 
command of. There are only about thirty English¬ 
men in this station, and the native troops are not the 
least to be doptsnded upon. They would most likely 
take part wdth the insurgents, of whom there must 
now be a great number; and they ■will soon be 
joined by all who hate the English. The insubor¬ 
dination ill our own servants is most remarkable. 
They look as if they would like to cut our throats. 
The life we lead is quite miserable; the heat before 
was bad enough to bear, but now it is dreadful, 
when you live in fear of your life. Here we are in 
the midst of a lot of savages (for most of them are 
nothing better), seventy miles from any European 
regiment, and the insurgents are not far from us. 
They attacks a small station between here and 
Agra, and nearly murdered an officer. They murder 
people in the most cold-blooded way. At Agtn 
there are 3,000 cut-throats in the gaol, very badly 
guarded, and if they were let out, what would be the 
consequences? 

“ I wish we were safe at home. George has 
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liis rifle in readiness. All night long we are only 
separated by a tliln piece of wood from our coolies 
who pull the punkahs, and who would not hesitate 
to cut our throats if* they had the chance. 

We do not know from day to day what will 
happen. Captain Campbell gave liis wife a bYaco 
of loaded pistols before he left her, so you may fancy 
the state we live in. I hope we shall soon hear 
better news when the English troops meet the rebels; 
but they will never be able to stand the heat, as 
they are only invalided troops from the Hills. Poor 
Sarah Money (formerly Meiiteath) had to part from 
her husband not a montli after their marriage, as 
his regiment was ordered against the rebels. 

M. COOPLAHD.’* 


** Gwalior, May 22nd, 1657. 

‘‘ I have already sent off a letter for you, for the 
mail which is to leave Bombay on May 28th, giving 
you an account of the dreadful rebellion that has 
broken out in India. I am very sorry that I have 
no better news to give you now; w'e are still in 
great uncertainty and danger. Nothing of course 
is heard from Delhi, which is still in the hands of 
the rebels; and* it is to be feared that many of the 
Europeans who were there when the rebellion broke 
out have been massacred. 1 gave you before the 
names of some that had been, murdered there, and 
nothing further has been heard. 
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** It is a drcadM time for Eti];ppeaiis to have to 
move down into the plains; but of course it was 
necessary to strike a blow at once. 

? I —LJ 

"We heai* that the Command€r-in-Chief is already 
on his wUy to Delhi with three Europemi regiments, 
cavSJry and artillery, and two or three native regi¬ 
ments that are supposed to be yet faithful; and it 
is said that native troops will be found sufficiently 
trustworthy from stations near Delhi to help in 
surrounding and investing it It will be long even 
before they reach it, so we shall have to wait to 
know our fate, and the fate, apparently, of English 
empire in India. It seems that the massacre at 
Meerut was frightful; that though there were two 
English regiments in the station, the natives suc¬ 
ceeded in murdering a large number of their officers, 
and many women and children. But we have heard 
nothing certain. The mutineers from Meerut and 
other places have already spread themselves over 
the country, and just now something terrible has 
•happened at Etawah, a small station only about forty 
miles to the east of this place, ibr a whole regiment 
has been hurried away thither from here this morn¬ 
ing. It is to be hoped that they will be faithful. 
They are all natives, and have only three English 
officers. 

" We get no newspapers, and as I, of course, am 
not admitted to military consultations here, the only 
news we get is by chance conversation, or by my 
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writiiig to the Bxjgade Major^ or Bome other ofBcer, 
and asking wli^ is going on. 

" You know that we are not in English donunions, 
but in those of the^B^ah of Gwalior.* Happily he 
remains faithful to the English^ at least sO far^ and 
.in appearance^ though now no one can tell what 
native is to he trusted. 

‘^The weather is now dreadfully close and hot, 
though they say that the extreme heat has not yet 
set in. 

The change in tlie behaviour of aU servants and 
natives is wonderful, since the disturbances broke 
out. All are insolent, no longer like submissive 
shives, but as if they were very forbearing in not 
at once murdering yon; and the people eye us, when 
we drive out^ in tlie most sinister and malicious 
way: 

G. W. COOPLAND.” 

“ Gvralior, May 23rd. 

I write again, as I think you may be anxious to 
know bow things go on. 

We are all in a very anxious and dreadful 
petition; for what must be a decisive blow to this 
.dreadful conspiracy, is now going on at Delhi. A 
large force of English troops have reached Delhi, 
,and are to commence operations ;to-day. The |ast 
mail &om Agri^ which came in to-day, brought 
word that the rebels bad taken AUyghor, where 
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there is a treasury^ ,and so Lad possession of a 
large amount of money, and had stopped tfie com¬ 
munication witli the Punjaub; so that now we can 
know nothing certain of the st^e of things there, 
and can * only hope that the sepoys will remain 
faithful there; for if they join the rebels, all is lost. 
The fate of India will be decided in two or three 
days—perhaps is deciding now. There are supposed 
to be 7,000 sepoys, all trained by the English, in 
possession of Delhi; and it is now believed they have 
a large number of English officers prisoners, whom 
they have not yet murdered. Our fate depends upon 
the result at Delhi; the slightest failure will be the 
signal for revolt and massacre among all the native 
troops throughout tlie country. Of course here, as 
everywhei’e else, there is the most anxious expec¬ 
tation. There are now only ten Enifflish officers in 

«/ O 

the station, with many ladies and children, aiid 
in the midst of native troops ready to break out at 
a moment’s notice, and are only waiting to see what 
happens at Delhi. We hope that Agra is safe, as our 
own lot depends, in a great measure, upon it. There 
is great fear, if Delhi is not taken, of the insurgents 
coming here, as Gwalior is on their way, and the 
atrocities they commit are feaiful to Iliink of. The 
insurgents have burnt down a railway station-house 
not very far from Calcutta, so it will be very difficult 
to get there now; they have also burnt down a large 
hospital at Agra. The rebels intend to make terms. 
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by means of the prisoners, with the English who are 
now besieging Delhi. One young officer did a very 
brave thing—^he blew up a place containing fire¬ 
arms of all sorts. It is supposed he blew himself up 
with it, as nothing has been since heard of Him. You 
have no idea of the gloom here; people seldom go 
out of their houses, and aU look as if they expected 
some dreadful calamity. "We dined last night with 
the Stuarts. Several officers were there, and they 
all spoke most doubtfully of things, and said, if a 
decisive blow was not struck at Delhi, it would 
be all over with the English. 

"It will be dreadful work for the regiments to 
have forced marches in these scorching winds. We 
have no news from the Punjaub, as the dak is 
stopped. Things have been in a very unsettled 
state at Peshawur for some time; they killed an 
officer who was out of cantonments lately. This 
is worse than the Santal rebellion, as it is amongst 
the Company’s own troops. Some of the native 
regiments that left here are now at Delhi. Some of 
the officers I met last night said they had observed 
the insolent manner of the sepoys here for some 
time. 

* "R. M. COOPLAND. 

*'P.S.—Before I write again, I hope to have better 
news for you; if not, there is no knowing if we shall 
be alive.” 
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** Gwalior, Juffe 2nd. 

" I am very sorry to say that the aspect * of things 
is not at all more favourable now,, and we ourselves 
have been during the last few days in the midst of 
the greatest alarm and trouble. 

“ TJie rebellion continues to spread all around us, 
and has broken out, it is to be feared, even in the 
Punjaub; but we do not hear much, and that very 
irregularly, since, in many ])laces, the post roads 
and telegraphs are in the possession of the rebels, 
and where it is oj>en the Government keep it to 
themselves, and seem to hide the real state of things 
as much as possible from the people. But we know 
that*at Etawah (perhaps sixty or seventy miles from 
us) the houses of the officers have been pillaged and 
burnt down, and the Ireasury carried off; the same 
lias been done at Myn])oorie, a considerable station 
between Agra and Cawnpore. Tlie insurgents are 
all over the country, })lundering and murdering as 
tliey please. Nothing has yet been heard from Delhi, 
everything being in the hands of many thousands of 
rebels, who have got ]>ossession of treasure, it is said, 
to the amount of between half a million and a million 
of rupees, besides the property that thoy have got in 
Delhi, which was a yery wealthy city. It was 
expected that the Commander-in-Chief would have 
made an attack upon Delhi a week ago, and now 
thali nothing is heard of him, we are almost in 
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despair; either he is panic-struck, or the native 
troops jjve trusted have turned traitors, or he has 
been defeated, or cholera has broken out among his 
troops. And everything depends upon his success; 
if he is defeated, we shall^ go at once. It is terrible 
to watch how fear has gradually come over the 
Government First, there" was a proclamatioi} pro¬ 
mising speedy extermination to all rebels, saying 
that English troops were gathering from all quarters, 
and that vengeance would soon overtake their enemies. 
Now, to our shame and humiliation, a proclamation 
has appeared, declaring that every sopoy who has 
taken part in this rebellion w’ill be allowed to go to 
his home in peace on giving up liis arras at the 
nearest station, Le. offering entire impunity tothe 
wretches that have murdered and treated with every 
outrage our -women and children, and devastated 
everything with fire and sword. 

“ But now to come to ourselve>. Two regiments 
and the cavaliy having been lately sent off to other 
places, there are now here two regiments of infantry 
two companies of artillery, and perhaps a hundred 
cavalry. The English community consists now of 
eleven officers, mostly witli wives and children, three 
surgeons, the -wives and families of four officers that 
have been sent off with regiments, and four 

sergeants with wives and children. Well, it seems 
that on Wednesday last, and during Thursday, the 
most dreadful reports kept coming in to the brigadier. 
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the political agents and some other officers secretly, 
that the whole of the troops here were to rise simid- 
taneously on Thursday evening, at eleven o’clock, 
and burn down all our houses pud murder us; of 
course none of these reports ever reached us, and 
about half-past five on Thursday evening Ca^atn 
Murray came rushing into our house, and askea to 
see me alone. He told me that he had been sent by 
the brigade-major to inform me that the troops were 
going to rise at eleven o’clock that night, and make 
wholesale burning and slaughtering; that every 
woman and child cither had fled, or must at once 
make off to the Residency—large house between 
seven and eight miles off, where the political agent at 
the*Court of Gwalior lives; and that I must drive 
my wife over there in our buggy, since arrangements 
had been made for the occupation of all carriages in 
the station. It was of the utmost importance that 
our flight should Re made unobserved; we must 
wait till the usual time of our evening drive, and 
pretending that we were going out as usual, must 
slip off on the road to the Residency; we must not 
take anything with us, for fear of exciting suspicion. 

‘^This was all said in a few moments, and the 
officer hurried away. You may imagine our feelings, 
not knowing how many had escaped, nor whether we 
should succeed in doing so, or should be stopped on 
the road. Wo hastily dressed, and ortlered our buggy 
to be ready, not without many fears that perhaps tlie 
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groom had run away, or the horse would be found 
lame; took ea6h a night-dress, gave a last look at 
our nice drawing-room, favourite books, &c,, and my 
wife played on her piano, probably for the last time, 
and then about half-past six we got into our bpggy and 
drove off, leaving our money and eveiy thing we .had, 
justflls if w'e were going out for our customary even¬ 
ing drive. I first drove down the station, thinking to 
avoid suspicion, and then drove into Mrs. Campbell’s 
compound, to ask if she had gone. We found that she 
had gone early that morning, and so, thinking there 
was no time to lose, turned down the road towards 
our place of refuge. We had at once to pass a long 
bridge guarded by soldiers, and there feared we 
should be stopped; but happily they let us pass, and 
we got clear out upon the road. The road was 
frightfully bad, in some places covered by gullies, 
and I had never been that wa^* before, so that as 
darkness came on, and we were oldiged to depend on 
the directions of any passing natives, and we were 
frequently Y)assed by armed cavalry, we were not a 
little uncomfortable, and began at last to think (such 
w'as the wild, desolate look of tli® siirroundiiifi: 
country) that we were being entrapped. At last we 
reached a lai'g<^ encampment of Mahratta horse and 
infantry surrounding a large stone house, which we 
were glad to find was to be our place of refuge. 

I have not time to give you a minute description 
of all that occurred here. You must imagine thirteen 
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ladies, almost all with one or two children, and four 
sergeants’ wives with their children, crowded to¬ 
gether, having just left their husbands, as they sup¬ 
posed, in the» greatest danger, ^nd expecting that 
their houses, and all that they had, would in a 
few hours be in flames, and a birth and death both 
expected to happen any time; no beds, no change of 
dress, and suffocatingly hot; and then an order that 
every one should be ready to start at a moment’s 
notice, for perhaps we might have to hurry off 
towards Agra. The political agent, a son of one of 
our officers, and an invalid soldier, were the only 
white men present. You must imagine what a night 
we passed, entirely in the hands of the Rajah’s troops, 
and expecting to hear the ollicers that might have 
survived come galloping in with news that all was 
over. 

‘‘ But news came at last that the officers had 
gone among their men, and that the dreadful hour 
was passed, and no outbreak had been made; and 
then that the officers were sleeping among the lines, 
and the artillery officers and tlie Brigadier before the 
guns, so tliat k was supposed that the storm had 
passed for the present—to burst out on another 
opportunity. Early in the morning ,we were told 
that the Kajah had intimated that he could not afford 
troops to guard us at that distance; we must come 
down to one of his palaces. Of course we were 
obliged to submit; and before long the natives ol‘ 
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GhYalior crowded to a sight such as never had been 
seen in* their streets before. Fifteen or sixteen car¬ 
riages dashing through, surrounded by hundreds of 
wild Mahratta horse];nen, and filled with Knglish ladies 
and children. A gallop of four or five miles, through 
heat and dust, brought us to the Kajali’s palace.* 

“After waiting some tftne in the courtyard, we 
were conducted up a long flight of steps to the top 
of one part of the palace, which we were after¬ 
wards informed was near the Rajali’s harem. Such 
misery I have seldom seen—poof little children 
crying, ladies half dead with heat and fatigue, some 
in tears; nothing to defend us from the heat; one 
mother weeping over a child supposed to be dying, 
without medical aid or necessaries of any kind. The 
Rajah, however, did what he could—sent in some 
old English chairs and a table which ho hap]^>cned to 
possess, and two or three nati\ e beds; and even had 
frames, filled with thorns, put in where there were 
• no windows, in order that water might be thrown 
upon them to keep us cooler. The heat, however, 
was terrific, aud we began to tliink how many such 
days it would be possible to survive. 

“As night came on, a few native beds were brought 
in, and, as far^ they went, assigned to the different 
ladies. The excitement in the native city below us 
was immense—the people crowding round the palace 
and gathering on the tops of the neighbouring houses 
to get a glimpse of the English prisoners. An im 
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mense number of troops was brought up to guard 
ns, and large cannon without end. 

After another miserable night—I never got water 
to wash my 'fiice, or changed my linen, (my wife, 
liappily for her, shared a bed with another lady this 
night,)—we %vere told a messenger had arrived from 
the Brigadier, to the eflTect that we were to return 
at once to the station. 

“ It appeared that tlie men had determined to 
remain fairliful for the present, and that the native 
officers luid gone to the Brigadier, and explained that 
they weiv otlendcd at the departure of the ladies 
and at fhiiir being placed under the care of the 
Rajjih; tliut their men would remain faithful, and 
we had nothinir to fear. 

“ About six A.M. we bade farewell to the Rajah^s 
palace, and reached our houses again about seven, 
finding all just as we had left it. This was Saturday 
morning, luid hero, we are still, Tuesday niorniiig; 
but our condition is very jatiable. We are here 
pnly on sufferance; our masters are always around 
us: we have to be oldiged to them for not burning 
down our houS<‘vS and massacring us. How can we 
trust one of tliem, when we know that regiments 
just like them have been guilty of every enormity ? 
How gladly should 1 find myself with my wife on 
board an English steamdt! but we cannot escape 
now, the roads are unsafe, even if the climate spared 
us. If a great blow is not struck soon at Delhi, all 

H 2 
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will go. The Governor of Agra is most anxious 
that the* news of our alarm here should nut reach 
Agra, fejiring the effects of it there, though they 

have one English regiment Where.this will end 

* 

no one can teU. 

The country is no longer ours, but in the hands 
of sepoys; and our lives, ^id all we have, too. I 
hope you will all compassionate us, and think about 
us; and if it is not too late, I hope England will 
not leave us to be massacred with iuipunity, but 
send troops to save us: though, perhaps, all will be 
over before they reach us. 

“ G. W. CoorLA*\D. 

‘^P.S. Wednesday morning, June 3rd.—Worse 
new's still. We dejjonded upon Agra, and now' we 
hear that the European regiment there has hud to 
set upon the two native regiments, and disarm 
them: wdiat the 1,600 villains let loose will do, we 
cannot tell. No news from Delhi; every one asks 
what the Couimandcr-in-Chief can be about? There 
are also fears about the native troops at Allahabad; 
and if they to<jk the fort there, they.^ would get, it 
is said. 30,000 40,000 stand of anus. Enough 

to arm the whole country against us.” 


Gwalior, June llth. 

“ You will be anxious,to hear how' things 

are going on. Well, first of all, I must teU you 
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that tlio good news of the fall ^f Delhi has just 
now come to us hy telegraj)!! from Agra. "We have 
heard no particulars, and only know that Delhi 
was taken cfh • the 8th, and that arrangements were 
l>cing made for levelling the w^hole place to the 
ground. When I wrote to you last, I said that 
we were all wondering what had become of tht* 
Commander-in-Chief and his army, and hoping stuui 
to hear of his arrival before Delhi. Well, next 
morning news came that he had died of cholera at 
Kurnaul. Since then, up to this morning, each 
dav has brought us intelligence of some additional 
<iisastor. First, we heard tliat at Lucknow, where 
encomiums had been delivered by the autliorities 
on tlie loyalty of tlie troops, ever\'thing was in 
disorder, the city burnt down, the troops in o[>en 
mutiny. Next, that the same was occurring through¬ 
out the Punjauh, at Mean Mecr, Ferozepore, and 
other places; that even in Pcshawur, it had becoint* 
necessary to disarm the native troops; that at Uui- 
Imlla all tbe native troops bad mutinied, smd been cut 
up by the Euroj>cans coming down from the hills. 
Next came nWs i>f an alarm from Simla, where 
invalids, ladies*, and children are jisscmhled in mul¬ 
titudes, having gone up to escape tiie heat ol’ tlu^ 
plains. The native troops had proptjsed terms to 
these po<^r creatures, on which they were to bt- 
spared. Hundreds had been crowded for safety 
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into some magazine, or building of the kind, with¬ 
out beds or any other comfort Several ladies had lost 
their intellects through terror; some had escaped on 
foot into the jungles*; many had fled to‘Dugshai and 
Kussowlie, and there cholera had broken out among 
them. Another day informed us that all the nSitive 
troops at Bareilly had mutinied, and that the whole 
district of Rohilcund was up in arms. Then came 
word that in our own neighbourhood, at Ajmere 
and Nusseerabad, the whole of the native troops 
had risen and carried oflT the artillery towards Delhi, 
though there was a European regiment present, and 
that several officers of this regiment had fallen in 
a fight with them. 

" Then^we heard worse news, that at Neemuch 
the same tragedy had been enacted, and that all 
the troops there had mutinied, including even one 
regiment of this Gwalior Contingent. 

" This last news has been carefully kept secret, 
since it was feared that the troops here might be 
shaken when they heard of the defection of one of 
their own regiments. This Contingent having, up 
to this time, remained sonnd. 

‘‘ On Sunday night last we were alarmed by loud 
shouting, and -on going out I found the roads full 
of artillery and native troops making off towards 
Jhansi; a neighbouring station, -^here the troops 
had risen and carried off the treasury, the officers 
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and their families having fled in^ the fort. They 
went out some distance^ but were recalled the same 
evening, it being feared that they would not face 
the rebels at*Jhansi. 

Since then we have been in great doubt and 
uncertainty, not knowing that the next hour might 
not bring a like calanflty on ourselves. As yet 
the men liere remain quiet, but we are altogether 
at their mercy. Tliey do almost what they like: lie 
down while on guard; laugh at us, and seem to 
enjoy the consternation and looks of constraint and 
uneasiness that are plainly visible among us. The 
least hope of success at Delhi would have set all 
into a flame. Yoii may imagine our peace of mind 
has not been very^reat, receiving, as w^^ave done, 
every day fresh details of horrible outrages and 
massacres. 

“ Some time ago we heard very bad news from 
Calcutta. The fort tliere, Fort William, the bulwark 
of India, wdth all its stores, arsenals, and magazines, 
was within a hairV breadth of falling into the hands 
6f the traitors. If it had not been for the loyalty 
of one native officer, who divulged the plot, the 
Fort would have been seized by mutineers, and the 
whole capital of India would have fallen into their 
hands. We afterwards heard that there had been 
a panic in Calcutta. Multitudes had fled on board 
the shipping in the river, arms had been served out 
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to all Etiropeaiis, volunteers were being enrolled, 
and even tlie French were preparing to assist against 
the enemy. But now we cannot hear what may 
be the fate of Calcutta,.or even of .Allahabad and 
Cawnpore; all the country towards Calcutta and the 
trunk road being in the possession of the traitors, 
and every dlik and telcgra'Jph being destroyed, even 
us far as Mynpoorie, near Agra, I hope you will 
have good news from Benares. I think they are 
as safe there as any'where. English trooj^s have 
been sent up there, and as this is completely a 
Mahomedan rising, there is not much to be feared 
from the Hindoos of Benares; who are, moreover, 
cowardly, unwarlike Bcng^ees, However, I believe 
we are ^in the greatest danger. The European 
troops in India are very few, and almost incapable 
of acting in weather like this, and the worst seasoa 
is coming. If cholera becomes general at Delhi, 
no one can tell what wdll befall them, and it wiil 
be six months before an armv can be sent out from 
England. There are, I tliink, 71 native Bengal 
regiments, forming an army of between 50,000 arid 
60,000 men. 

‘‘ Between twenty and thirty regiments have 
already mutinied, and everywhere the natives are 
ready to rise against us. In fact, it is the villagers 
that in many places have committed the worst 
outrages. The English officers and their families are 
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scattered all over the country at ijinumerable little 
stations. In this weather it is almost imposMble to 
move, and if they could move they must abandon 
all their houses and property. Probably, too, they 
are afraid to move, because on the least appearance 
of thfcir abandoning the country, the whole popula¬ 
tion would rise behind tliera. They cannot move, 
either, without the orders of their su]X!riors. Even 
though Delhi is taken, I do not see how the small 
European force that wc have, wdll be able to stand 
against the daily increasing hordes of rebels. Even 
at Scepree, the next station to this, the regiment 
is insubordinate or disatfectod. This, with Jliansi 
and Neemuch, which I spoke of before, are out- 
stations wdiicli 1 liave to visit. 

The detailed a( icounts of the massacres at iMccrut 
and Delhi are most horrible. At Delhi a larf^e 
number of gentlemen (including some civilians and 
tlie chaplain) and ladies had taken refuge in the 
palace of tlio old native King, The rebels, raving 
I’ke demons, tore them out one after another and 
murdered them deliberatclv, and then draiiired their 
bodies about th<^ streets. The escapes of some, after 
wauderiug in tlie jungles and hiding there for days, 
are most wonderful. One family escajied in a car¬ 
riage, having shot down, several times, the rebels 
who tried to stop them. In many places tiie regi¬ 
ments have first murdered their officers, in some 
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cases not one survived. In one instance, the 
commanding officer committed suicide. 

hope now Delhi is taken things will take a 
turn for the hetfer. The mail does not leave 
Bombay, I believe, until the 27tli, so that I shall 
be able, all well, to send you another letter about 
the 20th. 

‘‘G. W. COOPLAND.” 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ESCAPE. 

The day after my Imsbiuid wrote tliis letter (the 
last he ever wrote) the news came that Delhi had 
not heen taken: it was a mistake in the telegram. 
What it cost us to beai* this dreadful reverse and 
give up this last hope, I cannot tell. We w'ere 
again plunged into uncertainty as to our fate; for 
we felt that the sepoys w’ould no longer keep quiet 
Avhen they heard of failure. Our last hope of 
escape was now cut off, as a telegram arrived from 
Mr. Colvin, the Lieut-Governor at Agra, to say 
tliat the ladies and children were not to be sent into 
Agra till the mutiny really broke out at Gwalior. 
Before this, luy husband had often wished to send 
me to Agra; but he w’ould not desert lus post, and 
I would not leave him. I have often thought since 
that had I done* so he might have escaped, by riding 
off unimpelled by me; many unmarried officers 
having escaped in this way. When* the mutinies 
first began, if all the ladies and children at the 
numerous small stations had been instautly sent 
away to Calcutta or some place of safety before the 
roads were obstructed, their husbands and fathers 
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would probablVfhave liad a better chance of escape. 
Instead of wbk*]!, the lives of men, women, and 
children were sacrificed, through the efforts to avoid 
arousing the siispieions of the troops. 

Gwalior %vas one of the worst places in India to 
effect an escape from. The houses were ii^ rows 
on each side of a long roaS, a mile in length ; behind 
them, on one side, were the lines of the cavalry and 
artillery, and branching off from them were the lines 
of the infantry regiments. On the other side, behind 
the houses, was the nullah.* The only peoj)le who 
escaped on the night of the 14tli, lived on this side. 
On the first alarm, they instantly rushed across the 
nullah. Had the guards of their houses resisted 
their escape, nothing could have saved them; liad 
soldiers been placed-there to stop thorn, it would 
have been useless to attempt it; but for the first 
ten minutes the nullah was h fr unguarded. Our 
house was some distance from tlic nullah, and we 
had not been long enough in Gwalior to know' the 
locality exactly. Besides, almost immediately after the 
alarm, the banks of the nullah w^ere lined with sepoys, 
hunting for those who had already crossed. I believe 
the Brigadier lay hidden under the bridge whilst 
they w'ere passing over it and searching for him. 

At one end of the long street was a small bazaar, 
the natives of which were instantly up in arms. 
Oiir house was near this end of the street, and at 

Nullah, a river stream. 
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the opposite end was a cemetery, a ^parade ground 
and gaol. At the back of the houses and • lines 
were the cavalry stacks, the course, the magazine, 
and a small place where elephants were kept. 

I got a letter from one of my cousins, saying that 
they had all been obliged to escape by riding from 
Simla to Ivussowlie; it was? a long distance; and my 
uncle, who hud been very ill, was greatly exhausted 
by riding so fur in the sun. They were also very 
much alarmed about their brother at Pcshawur, the 
Punjtiub being In such an unsettled state. 

1 was much struck with the conduct of our 
servants—they, grew so imj)crtuient My ayah 
evidently looked on all my })rc»perty as her share 
of the plunder. When I opened my dressing-case, 
she would ask mo questions about the ornaments, 
and inquire if the tops of the scent-bottles were 
real silver; and she always watched where 1 put 
my things. One evening, on returning from our 
drive, we heard a tremendous quarrelling going 
on between the sejMjys of oiir guai*d and the ayah 
and kitmutghur. They were evidently disputing 
about the spoil s'- and it afterwards turned out that 
the sejwys got quite masters, and would not let 
the servants share any of the plunder, but kept 
them prisoners, and starved and ill-treated them. 
They liad much better bavo remained faithful to 
us, and have helped us to escape; instead of which, 
at tlie first shot, they vanished, and began to plun- 
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der -what they could. My husband overheard the 
punkah coolies outside talking about ns, and saying 
that these Feringhis would soon have a different 
home, and they w^ould then be masters; and that 
the Feringhis were quite different in the cool 
weather, but were now such poor creatures^ as to 
require to be punkahed aifd kept cool. I could not 
help fancying they might have made us punkah and 
fan them, so completely were we in their power. 

During this week the bunian,t who supplied us 
with grain for the cattle and other things, the 
church-bearer and the schoolmaster, all came to 
be paid at once; they said they were going to take 
all their property to the Luslikur. This looked as 
if mischief was brewing. 

Letters came from home full of new's about tlie 
Manchester Exhibition, tours in Scotland, and all 
sorts of pleasures. Of course, our friends knew 
nothing then of the state of misery we were in. 

Our last consolation was now taken aw'ay, for the 
telegraph between us and Agra was destroyed, and we 
were dependent upon rumour for intelligence. We 
heard dreadful rejwrts from Jhansi, but could not 
ascertsdn the extent of the calamity there. An order 
appeared for^ regiment to hold itself in readiness 
for marcliing, and the guard returned from the Resi¬ 
dency, for the Rajah gave Msyor Maepherson a guard. 

Feringhif, Engliih—Earopeans. 

Rtmian, sbopke^er, trader in grain, &c. 
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Major Blake was constantly consulting with the 
Brigadier as to what was to he done. We went to 
call on the Blakes, and heard from Mrs. Raikes, who 
was staying there (her husband being at Agra), that 
their house had been burnt down, at one of the out- 
stations ; though it was thought not by the sepoys. 

On Friday and Saturday we heard nothing; and 
we lived in a state of dread uncertainty. My 
husband seldom undressed at night, and I had a 
dress always ready to escape in. My husband’s rifle 
was kept loaded (I learnt to load and fire it), as we 
were determined not to die without a struggle. Oh! 
the misery of those (faws! None but the condemned 
criminal can know wliut it is to wait death passively; 
and even he is not kept in suspense, and knows he 
will be put to a merciful end. 

I W'ell remember one Saturday night (the last 
night w'e spent in our own house) we were kept 
•awake by the ominous sound of the midstree* making 
a coflin for a poor little child that was to be buried 
early die following morning. My husband rose at half¬ 
past four, as the funeral w’as at five. The ayah was 
particularly attentive in her manner to me, and began 
pitying the poor “ mem sahib,” saying, How she will 
grieve now her baby is dead.” She stood at the win¬ 
dow watching, and telling me all Uiat was going on. 

When the buggy retunied for me, I drove to 
church, and found service had begun. I passed 
many sepoys idling about the road—as is usual on 

Midstree, carpenter. 
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Sunda 3 ^ The/ all adiuted me; but I thought I 
observed a treacherous look on tlieir faces. I won¬ 
dered they did not attack us when we were in 
church, and heai*d afterwards that tl;ey were very 
sorry they did not. The church was well attended, 
and we afterwards received the Holy Communion. 
Singular tliat we should all meet for the last time at 
such a solemn service! 

Whilst walking in the garden, before going to 
church, when niv husband was at tlie funeral of 
Captain Murray’s little bab\', I saw about a hundred 
sowars ride past the back of our house; tliej" rode 
quietly in, all wrapped in long cloaks. I cannot help 
thinking thej’ were the mutinous sowars of Captain 
Alexander’s part^*, returned to join in tlie outbreak. 

After breakfast we bathed and dressed, and whilst 
my husband was resting, and I playing one of 
Mozart’s "Masses,” we heard a tremendous noise 
in our garden. After waiting a little time to see if it 
would cease, my husband went out, and found one 
or two sepej’^s again disputing with our servants. 
He ordered tliem to be quiet; but it was of no use, 
they did not now care even to kee[> up appearances. 
At last they settled the dispute among themselves; 
and for two , hours we had |)erfect silence—not a 
sound was heard; it was a dread, foreboding still¬ 
ness. I read the lines, "While drooping sadness 
enfolds us here like mist,” in the " Christian Year,” 
and felt comforted. I afterwards recovered tliat very 
book. 
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My husband laid down, ^nd tried to get a little 
sleep, he was so worn out. He had just before been 
telling me the particulars of the Jhansi massacre, too 
frightful to bQ re|>eated; and we did not know how 
soon we might meet the same fate ourselves. 

I hope few will know how awful it is to wait 
quietly for death. There' w-as now no escape; and 
we waited for our death-stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. We indeed drank the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. The words O death in 
life, the days that are no more,*’ kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. Hut God helps us in all our 
woes; otherwise we could not have borne the hot- 
rible suspense. 

Silence still reigned, and I was again reading Lome 
letters—one frotfi my sister on her wedding tour— 
when in ruslied some of the servants, calling out that 
the little bungalow where we had formerly lived was 
on fire, and that the wind was blowing the flames in 
our direction, Stnuething must be done, as the 
s{^rks were being blown all about: the 1st’* N. I. 
were very active in either putting out—or increasing 
—the flames. All the residents begun to tiike the fur¬ 
niture out of their houses and jiour water on the 
roofs; and my husband, at the head of *our servants, 
instantly took eimilai* precautions with our house. 
The heat was dreadful, the wind high, and the mess- 
house was soon also a mass of flames. Everyone who 
has seen a great fire in a village may imagine what a 

1 
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si^ht it was. The road was crowded, the air filled 
with soaoke, and I heard the crackling and roaring of 
the fiaines: it was a great contrast to the dead calm that 
had reigned before; but scarcely more awful. While 
my husband was busily assisting the men, who were 
running about with water, and using the fire-engine; 
to my astonishment I found the ayah making bundles 
of my clothes, which she had taken out of the ward¬ 
robes and spread over the floor: she came to me for 
my keys, saying I had better have my things packed 
up and she would take care of them. I ordered 
her to replace them in the drawers and come and 
punkah me, as it was fearfully hot; I wished to keep 
her quiet, but she was constantly running off. At last 
the wind fell, and the fire was extinguished; but not 
till the mess-house, the large bath-house adjoining, and 
little bungalow were burnt to the ground: my hus¬ 
band came in, greatly exhausted with his exertions. 

After dinner the poor clerk, Collins, came in to 
know about service: he was dreadfully agitated, and 
my husband had to wait some time before he was suf¬ 
ficiently composed to speak. He said he was quite 
sure the sepoys intended to rise ’that night and 
murder us all. Poor man ! I shall never forget his 
look of distress; be was the first to be shot that night. 
My husbiind advised me to put on a plain dark 
dress and jacket, and not to w’car any ornaments or 
hide anything about me, that the sepoys might not 
kill me for the sake of my dress or trinkets; we then 
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selected one or two trifles that w% prized and some 
valuable papers, which we made into small packets, 
and again eat down in silent suspense. 

Meanwhile* my husband wrote^ to Captain Meade 
(the brigade-major) to ask if we were to have service 
in the church that evening, as the mess-house was de¬ 
stroyed ; and also to inquire what he thought of things. 
Captain Meade replied that under present circum¬ 
stances no one would be prepared to go to church, and 
we must expect ‘‘ such things ” to happen in these 
times. I then finished a letter for home; which never 
went, as it was burnt in our house. 

After cofi^'ee we received a note from Major SherrifF, 
saying he wished to see my husband; at 5 o'clock he 
came, and they had a long talk together. He said it 
w as a hard thing that w'e should stay to he butchered 
like sheep; for now there was no doubt but that 
such would be our fate. He also told us Mrs. Haw- 
kiivs had come in from Sepree, to join her husband, 
and that she luwl been confined on Saturday. “ It is 
dreadful,” he added, ** that w'oinen and children 
should be exposed to such horrors : they will receive 
no mercy I fear.” Wo wished him to dine w-ith us, 
Init he w as engaged to the Brigadier; and after 
w'alking some time in the garden he went away, 
having first left some money which he had forgotten 
to give at the holy communion that morning. A few 
liours after he was shot, wdien at the lines of his 
rogiuieiit 
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My husband ngw sent for all the servants and gave 
them each handsome presents in money: to his bearer 
and ray ayah he gave double; he also rewarded the 
guard of six sepoysjwho had come to guard our house 
when the fire broke out. We then drove out. We 
saw scarcely any one about, everything looked as it had 
done for days past; but as wfi were returning we passed 
several parties of sepoys, none of whom saluted us. 
We met the Brigadier and Major Blake, who were 
just going to pass a party of sepoys, and I remember 
saying to my husband, “ If the sepoys don’t salute 
the Brigadier the storm is nigh at hand.” They did 
not The Brigadier and Major Blake turned and 
looked at them. We found our guard still at our 
house, but they also took no notice of us. We then 
had tea, and sat reading till gun-fire; and at 9 vfQ 
retired to rest, as my husbaiul w-as much exhausted. 

I hope no one will think me unfeeling in writing 
what follows: it mttst be obvious to all that I cannot 
do so without great pain; but I think that English¬ 
men ought to know what their own countrywomen 
have endured at the hands of the sepoys; and what 
we went through that night and the following week, 
hundreds of ladies suiered all over India. Only a 
few survived to tell the tale; which can only be/aiM- 
fully told by one who has experienced the misery. 

Some men may think that women are weak and 

* 

only fitted to do trivial things, and endure petty 
troubles; and there are women who deserve no 
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higher opiiiion: such as fukit at t];|e sight of blood, 
arc terrified at a harmless cow, or make themselves 
miserable by imagining terrors, and unreal sorrows; 
but there are • many who can ensure with fortitude 
and patience what even soldiers shrink from. Men are 
fittedrby education and constitution to dare and to do ; 
yet they have been surpassed, in presence of mind and 
in the power of endurance, by weak women. 

IMy husband went into his dressing room, and I, 
after undressing and dismissing my ayah, arranged my 
dress for filght, and lay down, A single l^mp shed a 
gho.stly glimmer in the room. Soon afterwards the 
gun fired—instantly the alarm bugle rang out its shrill 
waruing on the still night. Our guard loaded their 
muskets, and 1 felt that our death knell had sounded 
when tlic butts went down with a muffled sound, 
^ly husband opened his door and said, “ All is over 
with us! dress immediately.” The ayah and bearer 
rushed in, calling out, “ Fly ! the sepoys have risen, 
and will kill you/' The ayah then quickly helped me 
to dress. I jmt on a morning w’mpper, cloth jacket, 
and bonnet, and snatched up a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar and another of opium from the dressing table, 
but left my watch and rings. My husband then 
came in, aud we opened my bath*room door, which 
led into tiie garden, and rushed out* Fortunately it 
was very dark. I said, ^‘Let us go to the Stuarts, 
and see what they are doing.” We soon reached 
their house, and found Mrs. Stuart in great distress, 
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as her husband Jiad just ridden off to' the lines. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins lay in the next room, with a 
sexjeant’s wife attending to the little baby (only a few 
hours old). Mrs. pawkins* children and the little 
Stuarts were crying, and the servants sobbing, thus 
adding to the confusion. Whilst my husband • tried 
to soothe Mrs. Stuart, I Vent in to talk to Mrs. 
Hawkins, whose husband had also gone to the lines. 

Suddenly a horse dashed into the compound, and 
Mrs. Stuart cried out, Oh! they have killed my 
husband! ” I returned to her, as my husband went 
out to speaj^ to the syce.* 1 held her hand, and 
never can I forget her agonised clasp! The syce 
told my husband that the sepoys had shot Captain 
Stuart; that he thought the captain was not dead, 
but had been taken to the artillery lines: he also 
brought a message from Major Hawkins, directing 
his wife and children to go to the lines. So Mrs. 
Hawkins was carried out on a bed, followed by the 
nurse wdth the infant, and a large party of servants 
carrying the other four children. They all went to 
the artillery lines, as the artillery had promised to 
remain faithful, Mrs. Stuart also set off in her 
carriage with her children; my husband helped her 
in, and ||fed to comfort her. Mrs. Stuart had before 
told me that when she returned from her former 
flight to the Kesidency, a sepoy had said to her, 
“Why ^d you leave your husband, Mem-sahib? 

Syce, groom. 
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That was not brave; but y.ou women are so weak 
and faint-hearted, you take flight at nothing. See! 
the Sahib trusted us; we will always be faithful, 
whatever happens. 

$ 

Our syce now appeared with the buggy, accom¬ 
panied by our kitmutghar ; the latter appeared very 
much excited, and had a tulwah* in each hand. He 
advised us to cross tlie bridge leading to the Lushkur; 
but the syce said it was guarded with guns and sen¬ 
tries. At first we thought we would follow Mrs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins to tlie artillery lines, as the 
artillery were thought to be better inclined towards 
us ; it was the 4th we dreaded, for they had often let 
fall .suspicious and mutinous words. It is believed 
that tlu'V committed, that night and the following 
morning, most of tlu^ murders at the station. 

dust as we were going to turn towards the artil¬ 
lery lines, a young sepoy came running from them 
towards ns, weeping aiu^ sobbing. He called out, 
“ They have shot the Sahib,*' and though my husband 
spoke to him, he ran past without ans^vering. All this 
time we heard volleys of musketry, bugles, shots, and 
terrible shriek's, and saw some of the houses burning. 
We dr(»ve to the Blakes* bungalow, wdiere we found 
Iklrs. Blake, Mrs. Ralkee, and Dr. and Ivirke; 
none of them knowing what to do. Major Blake 
had ridden off to the lines the instant the alarm bugle 
had sounded and things were rather quieter here. 

TulwaU, sword, scimitar. 
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It was now lO^o’clock. Dr. Kirke said the guard 
had promised to stay by us, and that now it was 
utterly impossible to escape, as every road was 
guarded and planted with guns, and cavalry were 
riding about. After a short time, passed in ter¬ 
rible suspense, the guard of the house suggested 
that we had hotter hide in the garden, as the sepoys 
would soon be coming to “loot”* the house, and 
would kill us. It was only postponing our 
deaths, as we knew that escape was now hopeless; 
but as life is dear to all, we did what w’c could to 
save it. 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings; but 
leave readers to imagine them — if they can, I will 
only relate the simple facts. . 

A^'c followed the advice of the guard, aud went into 
the ffarden, where we remained f(>r some time. Mrs. 
Ilaikes with her baby wa.s ttiken by her servant to 
hide eltowberc, and the Ki|kcs, with their little boy, 
went hack to their own house. ]\Iy husband had his 
rifle, which w'as afterwards lost. I was told after¬ 
wards by several natives that he killed two sepoys 
with it: I know not if he did. 

JSfrs. Blake’s kitmutghar, Muza, who remained 
faithful,^\v took us to a shady place in the garden, 
where we lay concealed behind a bank, well covered 
with trees. He told us to lie down and not to move, 
and then brought a large dark shawl for my husband, 

* Loot, to rob, to plunder. 
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who was in a white suit. It was, now about 11. 
The guard (composed of men of the 1st) still re¬ 
mained faithful; though they took no active part in 
helping ns. They kept coming po us with reports 
that Mrs. Campbell was lying dead in her compound; 
tliat t!ie Brigadier was shot on the bridge, and Dr. 
Mackeller near one of the hospitals, and (worst of 
all) that poor Major Blake was killed. This last 
report was only too true. 

♦ * 

At last about a hundred sepoys came to attack Mrs. 
Campbell’s house, which was close to our hiding place. 
We heard them tearing down the doors windows, 
and smashing the glass and furniture; they even 
brought carts into the garden to carry*ofFthe jilunder; 
then they set fire to it.mnd the flames shot u{» into 
the clear night air. They seemed to take pleasure 
ill their mad work, for their wild shouts of laughter 
mingled with the crackling of the flames. Tiic moon 
(whicli ha<l now risen) lot>kcd calmly down* on our 
misery, and lighted the heavens, which were flecked 
with myriads of star?, only occasionally (obscured by 
the smoke oi‘ the burning houses. Oh tlic sight of 

~ o 

1 

that moon! how I longed that she would hide her 
brightness behind some cloud, and not seem to look 
80 serenely down ujwn our misery. 

At hist, when the mutineers had wTeaked their 
vengeance on Mrs. CampbeH’s house, and only a 
heap of smouldering and blackened ruins remained, 
they commenced their attack on the Blakes’ house. 
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We heard them jooking for us; but not finding their 
victims there, they came into the garden and made a 
diligent search for us. I saw the moonlight glancing 
on their bayonets,^as they thrust aside the bushes, 
and they passed so close by us that we might have 
touched them. But God baffled their malice* for a 
time; though they Ibught'us with a deadly hatred, 
they were unsuccessful, and we were again left to 
wait a little longer in bitter suspense. When they 
w’ere burning the Blakes’ house, the flames and smoke 
swept over us. Gradually the fury of the sepoys 
died away, and they seemed to be gone in search of 
fresh plunder, or other vj^tiras; for we heard them 
shouting and fifing in thedistance. 

Our faitliful Muza now crept to us, and said we 
w^ere no longer safe where 'wq were, but that he 
might hide us in his house, and perhaps get us some 
native dresses to disguise ourselves in; and gratefully 
we hurried after him during a lull in the storm. 
His house was a low, small hut, close to the garden, 
where the other houses of the Blakes’ servants were; 
and we fushed past so quickly that, though w^e saw 
a number of sepoys, yet they, in the excitement, did 
not see us. Mrs. Blake, in her hurry, fell, and hurt 
her head and shoulder. We crouched down in the 
hut, not daring to move, and scarcely to breathe. I 
remember asking Mrs. Blake to take off’ her silk cape, 
as it rustled, which she did. In the dark I fell back* 
ward over a small bed and hurt myself, Muza then 
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barred the door, and fastened it with a chain. After 
half an hour the sepoys returned, more furious than 
before; they evidently knew we were somewhere 
about. We heard them disputing, and the clang of 
their guns sounded as though they were loading 
them.* 

They entered the kitchen of the house, which was 
only separated from the room we were in by a thin 
wooden partition. Muza then went out; we did not 
know w'hat for. Had he deserted us? The sepoy.s 
talked and argued witli him ; w'c heard them count 
over the cooking vessels and dislies, and distinctly 
say. ‘‘ do, tien, eliar, awr nai hai?”* After di¬ 
viding the spoil, we hean^^hein .again ask Muza if 
wc were in Ins house, and say they rnns^scarch; but 
he rei>lied that his mother was ill, and that they 
might frigliien her. They a:^ked him, “ Have you 
no rcringhis concealed?” and he swore the most, 
sacred oatli on the Koran, that there were none in hi.s 
house: but this did not appear to satisfy them, and 
W’e heard them coming in \ they forced o[)eu the door 
with the butts of their muskets, the chain fell witii a 
clang, and as the do(»r burst open, we saw the moon 
glistening on their fixed bayonets, Wc thought they 
were going to charge in upon us; but no; the hut 
wa45 so dark that they could not sec us. They called 
for a light; but Muza stopped them, and said, “ You 
see they arc not here: come, and 1 will show you 
* Two, three, four ; b there not another ? 
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where they are/’ He then shut and fastened the 
door, and they again went away. 

There was again a dead silence, followed by the 
dying shrieks of a horse, as it rushed past our hiding 
place ; so we snpix»sed they had gone to the stables. 
After a time Muza returned and said: “They will 
be here again soon, and w^ll kill me for concealing 
you, when 1 swore you were not here; so I will take 
you to the bearer’s hut: he will not betray you.” 
He then \)pened the door and we went out. Day 
was beginning to dawn, and the* air felt cool, after 
the close atmosphere of the house we had been in for 
so many hours; it was^e bearer’s hut we were 
taken to; one of a clust^^f huts built of mud, and 
very low anil small. I again fell and hurt myself, as 
it w’as not yet light, and we again lav on the ground, 
quite 'worn out with watching, and terror; our lips 
were parcljed, and wc listened intently to hear the 
least sound . but a brooding .silence prevailed. We 
were soon joined by Mrs. Kaikes, with her baby and 
ayah; the poor baby crying and fretting. 

It wa.s now nearly six o’clock, and grew gradually 
lighter, when the sepoys again returned howling and 
raging like wild beasts. I'hey came round the 
hut, the baby cried, and we heard them ask, “ Whose 
child is that?” One of the women replied they 
did not know; they called “Bring it out;” when 
Mrs, Kaikes exclaimed in an agony of fear, Oh I 
they will kill my child I ” When the woman carried it 
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out, the sepoys yelled, ‘^Feringhi, hi: kill them!” 
and I saw through the doorway a great number of 
them loading their muskets. They then ord^ed 
the woman to. bring out a large cpantity of plunder 
that lay on the floor of the hut, pictures, plate, &c.; 
she took them out slowly, one by one, and gave them 
to the 8ei>oys. " 

We all stood up close together in a corner of the 
hut; each of us took up one of the h»gb of wood that 
lay on the gnmnd, as some means of defence. I did 
not know il‘ my husband had his gun, as it was too 
dark in the liut to see even our faces. The sepoys 
then bc‘gan to pull oif the roof: the cowardly 

1^^^ (te' 

wretches dared not ct)me in, as they thought we Iiad 
weapons. Wiieu they had unroofeil tile hut, they 
fired in u})on us. At the first shot we dropped our 
pieces of wood, and my husband said, “ We will not 
die here, let us go outside.” We all rushed out ; 
and Mrs. .Blake, Mrs. Kaikes, and I, clasped our 
hands cried, Mut maro, mat maro ” (do not 
kill us). The sepoys said, ‘*We will not kill the 
mem-sahibs, only tlie sahib.” We were surrounded 
by a crowd of them, and as soon as they distinguished 
my husband, tl»ey fired at him. Instantly they 
dragged Mi’vS. Blake, Mrs. Kaikes, aiid me back; 
but not into the bearer’s hut; the mehter’s f was 
good enough for us, tliey said. 1 saw no more; but 
volley after volley soon told me that all was over. 

• Fcringhi, bi, there are English there. f Mehtcr, swcei>er. 
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Here we again lay crouched on the ground; and 
the Btillness was such^ that a little mouse crej)t out 
an< looked at us with its bright eyes, and was not 
afraid. Mrs. Campbell came rushing in with her 
hair hanffinff about; she wore a native’s dress, her 
own having been torn off her i she had been left alone 
the whole night. Then jfoor Mrs. Kirkc, with her 
little boy, joined us; she had that instant seen her 
husband * shot before her eyes; and on her crying 

Kill me too ! ” they answered, ‘‘ No, we have killed 
you in killing him.” Her arms were bruised and 
swollen; they had torn off her bracelets so roughly : 
even her wedding ring was gone. They sjwed her 
little boy; saying; " Don’t kill the butcha f; it is a 
missie baba.”t Poor child! his long curls and girlish 
face saved his life! He w'as only four years ot age. 

• Dr. Winlow Kirkc, who had for nearly twenty years been a me¬ 
dical officer of the company, first with the Ihmdelcund legion ia 
Seinde, then as a medical adviser to Sir Clmrlci* Napier, afterwards 
with the Bengal troops at Bareilly, subsi quently with the European 
artilleiT wt Ferozeporc, and, la<?t}y, as superiniciidiiig sur^on to the 
Gwalior contingent, lie much beloved, both by Ins brother 
officers, and by the sep(*ys under his care, for his benevolent disjto- 
sition and goodness of heart; his kindness to the sejwys in siekncs.s 
has been mm h commetided ; and it was generally thongbt, that if a 
rising took jdace, he would escape, heirig so much hked hy the natives ; 
hat his death proved bow delusive was the confidence to he placed 
in these black-hearted WTctches. The doctor who had ministered to 
their necessities and comfort when in hospital, who had cured them 
when sick, and tended them when convak'seent, these miscreants shot 
before his wife, and beat out his brains with the butts of their 
muskets. 

t Bfitcha, little one, child. | Missie babfi, little ghrl. 
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1 was very thankful to see Mrs. Campbell, after 
tlie frightful report we had heard; for till then we 
had thought her to be safe under Major Maepherson’s 
protection. The sepoys soon returned, and crowded 
in to stare at us. They made the most insulting 
remarks, and then said, “ Let us carry them to our 
lines; ” whereupon they seized our hands, and 
dragged us along very fast. It was a beautiful 
niorninsc, and the birds were sinjrini;. Oh! how 
could the bright sun and clear blue sky look on such 
a scene of crueltv! It seemed as if God had for- 
gotten us, and that hell reigned on earth. No 
words can describe the hellish looks of these human, 
fiends, or picture* their horrid appearance : they had 
rifled all the stores, and drank brandv and beer to 
excess, bt!sides being intoxicated with bhang.* They 
wore all armed, and dressed in their fatigue uniform, 
f noticed tlie number on them; it was the 4th — 
th:it dreaded regiment. Some were evidently the 
prisom^ who had been let out from the gaol the 
night lWv>re ; and they w ere, if possible, more furious 
than the rest. Several mounted sowars (the same, 
I believe, wlnaii I had seen ride in the day before) 
were riding about the roads and keeping guard, and 
wished to fire at us, but the infantry would not let 
them. The road was crowded with sepoys laden 
with plunder, some of which T recognised as our own. 

After they had dragged us to their lines, they took 

• Bhang, an intoxicating liquor made of hemp. 
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US from house to house, and at last placed us on a 
charpoy* under some trees. Mrs. Gilbert and her 
child now arrived, and poor Mrs. Procter; the latter 
in a dreadful state, having just seeij her husband 
killed. All our horses and carriages were drawn up 
in a line under some trees, and I saw a beautiful Arab 
of Mrs. Baikes’ lying sliot. Hundreds of sepoys 
now came to stare at us, and thronged round us so 
densely we could scarcely breathe. They mocked 
and laughed at us, and reviled us with the most 
bitter language, saying: " Why don’t you go home 
to your houses? Don’t you think it is very hot 
here? Would you like to see your sahibs now 
We said we wished to go to Agra; they replied, 

Oh! Agra is burnt to the ground, and all the Fe- 
ringhis are killed,” They then struck the native 
gong. 1 think it was about eight o’clock. 

After keeping us for some time, as a spectacle on 
which to wreak their contempt, when they had tired 
themselves with using insulting language, ^j|py said 
we might go where we liked; but when we asked 
how ? they demurred at giving us one of the carriages, 
till some, more merciful than the rest,‘at last said we 
might have one. They gave us Mrs. Blake’s — a large 
landau. The horses were very spirited and plunged 
a good deal: the morning before, they had broken 
the traces. How we all got in I can’t say: there 
were Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Baikes, her baby and ayah, 

♦ Charpoy, notiye bed. 
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Mrs. Kirke and her little ,boy, Mrs. Campbell and 

1 

myself; and some sergeants’ wives clung to the 
carriage: how they hung on I don’t know. The 
sepoys threw into the carriage one or two bottles of 
beer, and a bottle of camphor-water. The first thing 
the horses did, was to run down a bank and across 
a small nullah. > 

;Muza drove; and a syce went with us a little 
way, but soon grew tired, and fell hack. "When wc 
got a little way frinn the station, we came up with 
some more sergeants’ wives and children; some of 
them nearly naked, and in great distress, having seen 
their husbfinds shot, and dragged about, and others 
not know'ing the fate of tlieir husbands. Poorthinffs^ 
tlicir distress was very pitiable; tiicir feelings being 


Jess under control than ours. 

1 . never can remember ho\v it was we w'ere 
separated from ]Mrs. Proctor and ^Irs. Gilbert, with 
her nurse and ohild ; hut think the Grenadiers carried 
them ot^o their lines, as they afterwards rejoined us. 
The horses now grewv very restless and tried to run 
awav, and Muza did not know how' tomanajxe them. 
We came up to a chowki * and w'cre afraid the 
mutineers would stop us: they did not; but they 
told us that Mrs. llennessy and Captain Murray had 
been killed in escaj»itig. 

We liere debated where wc should go, and at 


Chowki, stage. 


K 
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last agreed to go to the Bajah and entreat him for 
protection. 

The Lnshkur was five or six miles from the Mont 
and we reached it about noon. We passed crowds 
of natives^ whom w6 expected to stop us every instant. 
When we reached the palace/ we avsked to see the 
Bajah. « 

The palace was surrounded by a crow'd of liorsc- 
men, soldiers and natives, all most insolent in their 
manner to us, calling out “ your Baj * is over now.” 
The Maharajah refused to see us: though we en¬ 
treated some of the Bajah*s servants to be allowed 
to speak to him, we were roughly refused. Some 
say he was looking at us from a balcony all the 
time. Why were we so heartlessly treated hy him, 
when he had been so kind to Major Macphersoii and 
liis party, even lending them carriages and a guard, 
and facilitating their escape in every way ? Did he 
shelter Majtir Maepherson in his political capacity, and 
the brigadier as a man of importance V P<^rhaps lie 
thought that helpless women could never be of any 
use to him. This is a mystery that no one can 
explain to the Bajah^s credit. IVe felt it keenly, to 
be thus driven from his palace gate with contempt. 

We proceeded on our way, the people yelling and 
shouting after us, and we expecting every instant to 
be stopped and torn out of cur carriage and given up 
to be killed by them; for nothing could exceed their 
savage looks and language. At the outskirts of the 

Unj, rule. 
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Liishkur vvc were obliged to stop, ^ the horses kept 
breaking the traces as fast as we tied them together 
again ; moreover they were much exhausted, having 
Ijeen in harmless the whole ni^ht before, for Mrs. 
Blake’s escape. 

A chuprassi * of the Rajah’s took the carriage from 
us, and made us get out and wait by the road side 
till he sent us two or three native carts; they were 
miserable things without springs, had no covers to 
[U’otoct us from the sun, and were drawn by 
wretchedly weak bullocks, We got in and were 
taken to a large pucka t hotisc in a garden, where 
some great bullocks were munching grain in a room; 
and fli(‘re we staved. It w'as now about one o’clock, 
I tl k. We here found an European belonging to 
the telegraph, and his wife with her little baby: she 
was a half-caste, and they were disguised in native 
dresses. The weak childish conduct of this man was 
sickening ; he almost cried, and i.ept sa^-mg, O W'e 
shall all be killed: ” instead of trying to help, be only 
proved a burden to us. 

We had now almost lost the power of thinking 
and acting, for w^e had been from nine the preced¬ 
ing evening without food, water, or rest; and our 
minds were on the rack, tortured by grief and sus¬ 
pense. Here v?e were, about eight miserable women, 
alone and unprotected, without food or proper cloth¬ 
ing, exhausted by fatigue, and not knowing what to 
’ Chaprassl, messenger. f Pucka, stone, brick. 
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do; some had shoes or covering for their heads. 
At last Muza said we had better get into our carts 
and push on; for the natives of the Lushkur, hear¬ 
ing we were here, would follow and kill us. The 
bullocks went very slowly, and we could not malcc 
them move faster. The sensation of hoiTok and 
lielplessness oppressed us like a night-niare: for all 
this time we were only a few miles from Gwalior, 
and could even hear the shouting and crying there. 

Mrs. Campbell having broken one of the bottles 
of beer, we had each drank a little, whicli gi'eatly 
refreshed us. 

We toiled slowly onwards the whole of that long, 
hot afternoon; the dust rising in clouds, and the hot 
wind parching us. The men who drove the bullocks 
could hardly make them move. We mixed a few 
drops of the camphor-w’ater with the water Muza 
occasionally brought us from the wells we passed, 
and found it support us a little. 

The shades of evening were drawing on, and we 
were as yet only a few miles on our weary way, 
when Muza said we were pursued by some sow^ars, 
who were coming to kill us, and he feared he could 
not save us, as we were on a flat sandy plain with no 
shelter. We reached, at last, a small chowki by 
the road side, where the horses for the mail and the 
d4k gharries were kept, and the syces who attended 
to them. There were some wild, savage-looking men 
cooking food round a Are. Muza spoke to them. 
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and then told us to get out of oftr carts and hide 
here. We all sat on the ground, and Muza said, 
Only pretend to go to sleep: but I fear I cannot 
save you, as* they are bent on* killing you.” We 
waited, with our carts drawn up. It was nearly 
dark,*and we heard the horsemen coming quickly on. 
At last five sowafs appeared, armed with matchlocks 
and tulwabs, and as soon as they saw the carts they 
stopped and dismounted. Muza went towards them 
and began talking to them. We heard him say, 
‘‘ See how tired they are; they have had no rest. 
Let them sleep to-night; you can kill them to¬ 
morrow : only let them sleep now.” This they con¬ 
sented to do, and went a little way from us; but 
when it grew darker they crept near us, and began 
loading their matchlocks and unsheathing their tul- 
wahs. Muza came to us, and said he feared they 
would not spare us. He then asked us for all the 
ornaments we had. Mrs. Blake was the only one 
who hod any, Mrs. Campbell Jjnd I^Irs. Kirke having 
been stripped of theirs, and I bad left mine behind. 
I instantly took off my wedding ring and tied it 
round my waist, as I was determined to save it if 
possible. Mrs. Blake had several valuable rings, 
other ornaments, and money about her; these she 
gave to Muza, who handed them to the sowars. We 
heard them quarrelling together, and I believe they 
held a loaded pistol to his breast and made him 
swear tlmt we had no more. Muza then said we 
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must speak to as they would not believe him. 
So Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Campbell^ who spoke Hiii- 
doostanee fluently, spoke to them, and offered them 
40?. if they would take a note to Captain Campbell at 
Agra, asking for a guard. At first they said they 
woul.d> and went to one of the syces to ask for paper; 
but presently returned and said we meant to betray 
them; and again they threatened to kill us. Just 
then we heard in the distance the tramp of a large 
body of horse and the clang of arms: this rather 
startled the sowars, and gave us some hoi>c. When 
the cavalry came nearer, we saw that they were part 
of the Kajah's body-guard, returning from escorting 
Major Maepherson and his party. They stopped, 
and we all ran towards them; and Mrs. Campbell, 
whose husband had had the temporary command oi‘ 
them, entreated their native officer (who was dressed 
in an English officer’s uniform) to guard us, and let 
some of his men go with us. She offered them a 
large sum of money if they would. The Maharajah 
owed Captain Campbell long arrears of pay, and this 
also I believe she offered them; but to no purjK)se. 
She then entreated for the protection of only one or 
two of his men. As they had escorted Major Mae¬ 
pherson, why could they not escort us ? The Rajaii 
might have given orders for them to protect any 
helpless refugees from Gwalior, They refused, say¬ 
ing they had not the Maharajah’s hukum.”* So we 
had the bitter disappointment of watching them ride 

Hokiim, order, command. 
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off. Whether the sowars were fiightened, I know 
not; but, so far as I reniember, they did not again 
molest us. We then lay down, and some of us went 
to sleep: the'poor children did, f^t least. 

Very early next morning w'e again set out. Muza 
got \& some gram ” for food, like vetch, which the 
animals live on; it was very dry, and this, with a little 
water mixed with the camphor-water, was all we had 
to eat. About noon on Tuesday we reached the 
second dak bungalow on the way to Agra (when 
we had before come to Gwalior, we had come by 
another bye road, this not being then finished). Here 
we halted for an hour or two, as we heard frightful 
reports about Major Maepherson and his party; we 
were told that as soon as they had reached the Chum- 
bul, the Kajah’s body-guard bad left them, and that 
tliey had been attacked by the villagers, who had 
killed them. They even told us the names of those 
w'ho had been killed, and so circumstantially that we 
could not doubt. The Hajah of Dhalpore, they said, 
had taken possession of the ford and would not allow 
any one to cross. We did not know what to do, 
whether to go on, not crediting what they said, or, 
believing them, stay where we were. The servants 
at the bungalow pressed us to stay, saying, we should 
all be killed if we went on; but we thought they 
wanted to entrap us, and would only wait till they 
were joined by others, and then kill us. 

We sent for the dak-book, in which travellers write 
their names, but only saw Major Maepherson and 
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party; ” there was no Hst of names. This we much 
r^retted, as we were anxious to see who had escaped; 
and I most earnestly wished to know if Mrs. Stuart, 
Mrs, Hawkins, Mrs. Hennessy, and several others, 
had escaped, as we had heard such frightful reports. 
Mrs. Campbell wrote all our names in the book, that 
others who might escape should see them. We then 
partook of a little “ dhM ”* and rice, the first food we 
had tasted since Sunday night, excepting the gram. 
The poor children were very glad of it, but we could 
eat little, being so weak with exposure to the sun: 
afterwards, however, the doctors told us, it w’as well vrc 
had eaten so little, as our weak state alone saved us 
from sun-strokes. On looking at ray foot, which was 
very painful, and inflamed, I found that I had cut it, 
as my boots were very thin ; so I tied my pocket hand¬ 
kerchief round it. We were all covered with prickly 
heat,” a very painful and irritable eruption ; and we 
could not rest, as crowds of natives would continue 
thronging in to stare at us; even looking through the 
windows of all the rooms. They all had iire-anns, 
which they brandished, and they looked so ferocious 
that we did not feel at all safe. Here we were joined 
by Mrs. Gilbert, poor Mrs. Proctor, and Mrs. Quick, 
a sergeant’s wife; they had been very ill-treated at 
the Lushkur: Mrs. Proctor had even had a tulwah 
held to her throat. 

In the evening we proceeded on our journey in the 

Db&l, pulse, spilt peas. 
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carts. Our faithful Maza had piocurcd us some 
chuddas * in which we wrapped our heads, and dis¬ 
guised ourselves as well as we could, so as to appear 
like a party of natives travelling, The oxen slowly 
dragged their weary limbs along, hanging their heads 
and stopping every instant. When we started we 
were surrounded by natives; but strange to say, they 
let us depart, thinking probably that we should neVer 
reach Agra, and that we should only die a lingering 
death on the way ; or that if we did reach Agra we 
should only find it in ruins. 

We met five or six large carriages returning from 
conveying Major Maci)herson and his party to Agra. 
We stopped them and vainly entreated the drivers to 
take us only ns far as the Chumbul; but this they 
scornfully refused to do, saying they had not the 
Kajali’s “ hukum.” Oh, how our hearts swelled with 
indignation at this second refusal! It was very hard 
to see them drive past our miserable carts. Mrs. 
Quick was a very large woman ^—for corpulency 
becomes a disease in India, and her weight w^as 
such she had alrea*ly broken down one cart, a small 
frail one, and now, toiling slowly along on foot, she 
implored us to take her in or she should die: her 
expressions and language were violent and dreadful, 
but we felt for her, and she was at last taken into 
one of the carts. 

At night we reached a huge village, but met with 
Chnddas, large veils, sheets. 
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no Bympatby: idien we asked the natives for some 
water, they said we might get it for ourselves. Muza 
got us some, at last. We were then obliged to get 
out of the carts, and lie on the ground,'in the middle 
of a dusty road, huddled together, whilst the villagers 
collected to stare at us: they even brought torches 
to aid their scnitiny, as it was now getting dark. 
The idrivers of the carts made a fire and cooked some 
food they had got for themselves. The natives were 
very insolent; they looked at us all in succession, and 
said, Well, they are not worth a pice* each ; ” but 
to Mrs. Campbell they said, “ You are worth an 
anna: ” f they said she was (burra kubsoorut) very 
handsome. She was a very beautiful woman, and had 
formerly been called the “ Rose of Gibraltar,” when 
she was there w’ith her father. They pulled aside 
her chudda, with which she tried to conceal her face, 
and said, “ We will look at you.” At last, worn out 
with fatigue, we slept, and the next morning (Wed¬ 
nesday) continued our journey. 

We passed through the town of Dholcpore, which 

is built on each side of the Chumbul. The natives are 

* 

a rude, fierce set, and when we reached the ford they 
would not let us or<^s, and said they w’ould lull us. 
A large party of men well armed assembled together 
on a bank, and seemed to watch us. Muza advised 
us not to stir out of the carts, as they belonged to the 

* Piee, copper coin worth about one farthing. 

. f Amia, copper coin worth three halfpence. 
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Rajali of Gwalior, and as long as thejf tliought we were 
under his protection they dared not touch us. He 
then left us, in order to try if he could get a boat for 
us to cross in and crowds of natives collected to gaze 
at us. It will be evident to all, from the behaviour 
of the* villagers to us, that the disaffection was not 
confined to sepoys, as is sometimes asserted: indeed, 
the villagers always flocked into the stations after the 
mutinies to murder and loot. Of course there‘ arc 
some exceptions like Muza; and some of the sepoys 
even remained faithful, and helped tlieir officers to 
escape. 

It wa6 the afternoon, and oppressively hot, when 
JSluza returned, saying he had got a boat for us. 
We left our carts and descended the hill to the ford, 
where we saw a sort of raft, or rough native boat, at 
some distance from the shore; we had to wade the 
stream before we reached it, and then we scrambled 
into it wet as we were. Just as the boat began to 
move, Muza piloting, some natives daiffied into the 
water, and, as if vexed that they had let us depart, 
tore a piece of wood out of the side,, so that the 
water rushed in. The sergeants’ wives and children 
began shrieking out, “ They are going to drown us: 
they are pulling the boat to pieces.’* I don’t know 
whether this stopped them: but they then gave over: 
though some of them continued swimming after the 
boat. The river was very broad, and the boat began 
to fill with water; so as soon as we neared the oppo- 
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site shore, we jumped out, and again waded a short 
distance. The Chunihul, like all Indian rivers, 
during the rains, swells, and floods a large space be¬ 
yond its banks, sweeping all before it; but during 
the dry season it shrinks up, leaving a large margin 
of sand and debris: through this we had now to drag 

r 

ourselves, the sand sticking to our wet dresses. 
Having left our carts on the other side, we entered a 
smadl chowki* near the river bank, into which we were 
followed by at least twenty horrid savage-looking 
men, armed with rusty old matchlocks and tuli^abs. 
I shall never forget the expression of their faces; 
we could see well now, as it w’as light, and we were 
neither agitated nor excited, many of us having almost 
lost all longing for life. We sat here for more than 
an hour, surrounded hv these men, who cverv now and 
then drew out their tulwahs, and slowly polished them 
with their fingers, seeming to whet and sharpen them. 
They watched us closely: one man especially, with 
only one eye, and that liad a horrid basilisk expression 
in it, watched me the whole time. They appeared 
to consult how they should kill us, and I kept thinking 
what a dreadful death they would put us to with 
their nisty weapons: a bullet would have been a 
merciful death in comparison. They would occasion¬ 
ally leave us, and then return, as if purposely keeping 
us in suspense. 

At last a camel sowar rode up, and gave Mrs. 
Campbell* a note. It was one written by Captain 

CJiowki, stage for horses. 
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Campbell to the Mahamj^h, requesting him to have 
all the bodies of the killed at Gwalior buried, and 
particularly his own wife. This she herself read. 
The sowar sai<J he would take her to Captain Camp¬ 
bell, who had come a few miles* out of Agra, and 
was atfc the d4k bungalow at Munnia, not daring 
to come further, fearing ai* ambush; but Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell was unwilling to leave us, and moreover, she 
did not like to trust herself alone with the sowar, 
who agreed, instead, to take a note to Captain 
Campbell, 

Mrs. Campbell (I think) pricked W'ith a pin on 
the back of the note, “ AVe are here, more than a 
dozen women and children: scud us help.” The 
sowar departed, and Captain Campbell actually re¬ 
ceived the note. 

Muza now said we had better walk on a little way, 
till he could procure us some more carts ; so we walked 
on under the burning sun, our w’ct clothes clinffing 
to US. Some of the women had no shoes or stockings; 
and one tore off pieces of her dress to wrap round her 
bleeding feet, Mi^. Kirke and Mrs. Campbell, who 
had no bonnets, put part of their dresses over their 
heads, to protect them from the burning rays of the 
sun. Mrs. Gilbert could hardly walk; but some of 
the women helped her along, and others carried the 
children. At last Mrs. Quick fell down in an 
apoplectic fit, and became black in the face; some of 
the ladies kindly stayed with her, but in a quarter of 
an hour she died. The natives crowded round, 
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laughing at her immense size, and mocked her. Wc 
asked them to bury her; but I don’t know whether 
they did ; as we left her body lying on the road. 

We sat for a long time waiting for carts, in a lane 
with high banks oh each side, which sheltered us a 
little from the sun; at last, to our great delight, a 
native mounted policeman,riding Csiptain Campbell’s 
own “ Blacky,” came up and told us that Captain 
Campbell was at the first dak bungalow from Agra; 
not daring to come any further, and uncertain if we 
had escaped, as Major Macpherson and all who had 
escaped knew nothing about us. Captain Campbell 
had sent him with instructions to us to rest at the 
next dak bungalow, where he would provide us with 
food. The man then rode off to ask the Kajah of 
Dholepore for some carts for us. It seemed strange 
to see this man, and hear him speak so kindly to us. 
He alone remained faithful when all the other mounted 
policemen afterwards mutinied at Agra. 

The horse too was an old friend which we had 
often driven, and Mrs. Campbell was delighted to 
see it again. The man soon returned; and when 
the carts and an elephant, which the Hajah allowed us 
to have, came, we went to the bungalow. It was 
the same at which I had rested on our way to 
Gwalior nearly six months before; and I shall never 
forget the feeling with which I now entered that 
house under such dififerent circumshinces. 

It was quite dark when we reached the bungalow, 
and our kind messenger gave us some biscuits, bread 
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and beer, which Captain Campbell had sent. Then 
we lay down, some on‘the floor—and slept. In the 
morning (Thursday) at about 4 A. M. we set out in our 
carts, wliich were very uncomfortable, though drawn 

• A 

by fine large bullocks. Some of the sergeants’ ivivea 
had tried the night before to sit on the elephant; but 
as it had no howdah*, and,they were too exhausted to 
hold on, we took them into our carts. About noon we 
came in sight of the bungalow at Miinnia where Cap¬ 
tain Campbell was: he had sent on his buggy for his 
wife, so she and Mrs. Gilbert preceded us in it. We 
soon arrived, and never shall I forget Captain Camp¬ 
bell’s kindness: he was truly a good Samaritan; he 

bathed our heads, fanned us, and procured us fowls 

* 

and rice; for we were by this time utterly worn out 
with fatigue and cxlmustion. Here Mrs. Gilbert’s 
baby was born, and we halted till evening. Captain 
Campbell had a small charpoyf covered with some 
carpet belonging to the bungalow, for IMrs, Gilbert 
and the infant to be carried on. He had twenty 
horsemen with him, but could not trust them. We 
started about 4 and travelled all night, through 
bye lanes; and thus, it being dark, we avoided an 
ambush, as the rebels were collecting to attack us. 
Poor Sergeant Quick now joined us, add was told of 
the death of his wife. 

At 6 the next morning (Friday) we reached Agra, 
It seemed so strange to see faces not haggard and 

Haw dab, seat for four people on an elephant. 

Cbarijoy, a native bedstead. 
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sorrowful. W e went to tbe house of Captain Steven¬ 
son, Captain CampbelFs cousin, and were refreshed 
with tea; afterwards Mrs. Blake, accompanied bj 
her ever faithful Muza, w^t to her friend Mrs. Grif¬ 
fin ; Mrs. Kirkc Tit'ent to^nother kind friend, and 
Mrs. Baikes to her uncle Mr. Baikes; I went to 
Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes, who were in a 
large bouse appointed for the Gwalior refugees. 
Mrs. Gilbert now heard that her husband had cither 
arrived or was expected; which must indeed have 
cheered her. Captain Murray drove me to Major 
Maepherson’s, where Mrs. Innes met me very kindly; 
she took me to a room, where, after I had bathed, 
I laid down and fell asleep; never awakening till 
evening. Mrs. Innes arranged for us to sleep in 
the garden; as in case of an alarm we might more 
easily escape to the barracks. Major IMacpherson and 
Dr. Mackeller were also to sleep in'the garden with 
their fire-arms ready. We could now foresee danger, 
and plan how to avoid it; having been taught by 
bitter experience. 

I lay awake that night, gratefully enjoying the 
tranquillity and comparative security: all was calm 
and still; the air gently stirred by a soft breeze, and 
the silence only broken by the chirp of a cicala. 
These lines recurred to my memory— 

** Why are we weighed upon with heaviness 
And ntterJy consumed with sharp distress 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? ” 
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THE FOllT. 

Life was a blank to me for many days; therefore 
I know little of tbe events that happened betwtei 
the time of our arrival in Agra and our going into 
the fort about ten days after. 1 lay all day in a room 
with a wet towel wrapped round my head, utterly 
stunned: everything seemed like a fearful dream. 
I could not believe that what had jiassed was real. 
My head felt throbbing and painful: w'e must all have 
suffered from partial coup-dc-soleil —the exhaustion 
produced by want of proper food and rest, and dis¬ 
tress of mind left me without the power of doing 
anything. The weather was oppressively hot, and w^c 
had not the proper appliances to mitigate the heat: 
there w as no one to pull the puiikhas, as the servants 
no longer cared to attend to us. I had nothing in 
the world but what I had escaped in; and though the 
Agra ladies sent us a few clothes, there were so many 
for them to be divided auiongst, that few fell to my 
share. Mrs. limes was very kind in getting some 
clothes made for me; but there was great difficulty in 
procuring any materials, as the native shopkeepers 
and bazaar people had buried all their property, 

L 
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and no kupra-wallahs or box-wallalis f row ven¬ 
tured to sell their goods; some went off to Calcutta, 
or Bombay, and others, securing their own goods, 
made themselves repdy tc||||undcr others, and take an 
active part in the rebellion. However, ]\Irs. Innes 
did manage, by sending a serv’ant out, to get ue a few 
coarse things. I had a miserable black print. We 
had great difficulty in procuring a little flannel, 
wffich was now very necessary. 

It is a common practice with natives, when there 
is an alarm, to bury their property; and in this way 
most of the Delhi loot was found. Wlien a native 
suspects treasure has been buried, he searches for 
the place where he thinks it has been concealed, and 
throws water on it; if it sinks rapidly in, he knows 
the earth has been recently stirred, and then begins 
digging; and if he is lucky, he may light on some 
earthen vessel filled w'ith gold mohursj or rupees. 
I was told that Major Hodson, of Delhi renown, 
once, on a foraging expedition, came to a wall Avhicli 
his keen eye perceived to be the depository of 
treasure. lie instantly went in search of assistance; 
but on Ilia return, to his groat disappointment, he 
found nothing but empty vessels: some one having 
been too quick for him had carried off the golden store. 

After sleeping tlie first night in the garden, it was 

Knprab-wallah, man who sells cloth or calico, 
t Box-wallah, pcdler. 

f Mohnrs, a gold coin worth thirt^r shillings. 
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thought safer that we should go tcP the barracks to 
sleep; as they were in a central position and well 

t 

guarded. Our beds were placed under the verandah 
surrounding the barrack||| The .Campbells, Steven- 
sons and several others slept here. The crickets, 
frogs, and jackals kept up a dismal concert all night, 
and cockroaches, two or three inches long, swarmed 
all around us. We had a long drive every night; 
often through pouring rain (for the rainy season 
was just commencing); the nights were pitch dark, 
and wc were occasionally startled by seeing some 
native skulking about. Wc had to ])ass several 
sentries, whose challenges Major Macpherson an¬ 
swered ; but sometimes he forgot the pass-word, and 
we had to wait till IMrs. limes remembered it. 
The first night it was “ Oxford,” and the next “ Put¬ 
ney.” The poor soldiers, many of whom were very 
young, looked quite worn out with patrolling and 
extra work. 

One night the sentry close to us was fired^at; 
instantly all the gentlemen were up, but it was not 
found out who had caused the alarm. Several people 
were thus fired at during that week. Every morn¬ 
ing we returned from the barracks, and I again lay 
in my room. Mrs. Junes borrowed a Bible for roe, 
which afforded me much consolation. I liad 10/. 
given me from Government, which was to last me 
three months, as I could not get any money from 
Calcutta. 
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The weather cbecwne daily more oppressive, and 
affairs looked more gloomy. Life really seemed a 
burden; it was only one long struggle to preserve it. 
No one dared look forwai^^ a single day. Rumours 
were spread that a large force was collecting in the 
vicinity of Agra, against which our small forc^' could 
do little good; but the fort stood us in good stead, 
and our deepest gratitude is due for its good service. 
We heard bad news from the surrounding country 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore, and no tidings of help 
comins from England then. 

Major Maepherson, at my request, sent as trust¬ 
worthy a native as could then be found to Gwalior 
to find out all particulars. Just afterwards my 
kitmutghar came in from Gwalior on the 24th, 
the first anniversary of ray wedding day, and from 
him I learnt all, and more than I wished to know; 
and thus my last faint hope vanished. He told 
me that all the bodies of the killed had been thrown 
into a dry nullah. He also said that the day 

i|;i 

after the mutiny the Maharajah had come down to 
cantonments, and been received by the mutinous 
troops as their king, and had held a parade. I 
hardly believed this at the time; but I afterwards 
remembered seeing in the paper that the mutiny 

The Maharajah of Gwalior ortlercd all the bodies of those killed 
on the 14th and 1 5th to be buried a few days after the mutiny, Some 
months later the bodice wore di&iaterred and buried in the Gwalior 
cburch-yard. Since the retaking of Gwalior, in June 1858,1 bare 
been able to hare a tomb erected over my husband’s grave. 
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of the 34th N. L, at Barrackptre, was to have 
taken place the very day the Eajah had fixed for 
his grand f^tc at Calcutta. Ills sudden departure 
put a stop to* it. Perhaps he thought thus to avoid 
suspicion; but who can find out the motives of ** a 
doubly-dyed traitorous Mahratta ” ? Another mys¬ 
terious matter connected with the Maharajah, and 
which many people have commented on is, that he 
in some way prevented the women from being 
killed at Gwalior. It is said that he knew of the 
mutiny, and extracted a promise from the sepoys 
to spare the women; else wliy, it is urged, did they 
not kill us when wc were so completely in their 
power, and they were drunk with bhang* and brandy? 
Gwalior is the only station where the women were 
not killed. If the Eajah could so far protect us, 
and give a guard and carriages to take some of 
the fugitives to Agra,— thus showing the sepoys 
lie was not wholly on their side,—why did he not 
warn us, and send the women and children to Agra ? 
We should all have gone on Sunday, the instant 
the fires broke out. Why did he not, instead of 
taking us to his palace, let us go to Agra, when wc 
first made our escape to the residency, and the 
carriages were all ready waiting and only wanting 
a guard from him? for then we were not prohibited 
from going by Mr. Colvin’s order. I am afraid 
it is impossible to explain these mysterious circum- 

Bhang, an intoxicating liquor nia^o from hemp. 
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stances. It is a^o said that the sepoys at Gwalior 
were communicating long before the 14th of June 
—and that the Itajah knew of it—with the regi¬ 
ments of the Contingent which had left (the 1st 
Grenadiers and the CaValry), and sending lists of 
those they particularly wished to kill. 

The kitmutghar pretended to be very sorry for 
what had happened, and “ wept crocodile’s tears.” 
I found out, as I had anticipated, that he had got 
our plate and 50Z. in rupees, left in our house, 
for his share, and that the ayah had got my 
dresses, &c; but he complained that the sepoys 
had treated them very badly, and made them give 
them up the plunder, and that even the villagers, 
on his way to Agra, had robbed him of the little 
he had left. The man looked dirty and forlorn: 
very different to his gay clean appearance little 
more than a week before, lie, however, brought 
me my poor little puppy Jack.” 

Poor Mrs. Blake now heard of the murder of 
her brother, ^Mr. Ricketts, at Shahjehanpore. The 
mutiny there had taken place before the Gwalior 
mutiny, whilst the peojde w'ere^in church. Sunday 
seems to have been the chosen day for the sepoys’ 
rising: whether they had some idea connected with 
religion, or whether tliey thought we were less on 
ottr guard on that day, can only be conjectured. I 
refrain from giving any details of the horrible mu¬ 
tinies, accounts of which daily poured iq; for the 
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papers have teemed with.graphic accounts of every 
mutiny, and the massacres of Cawnpore, Jhansi, 
Delhi, and Meerut are seared on the hearts of many 
Jn burning cl^aracters. 

I was very glad to hear froln Mrs. Innes that 
many,had escaped from Gwalior on Sunday night. 
During the first ten minutes after the alarm bugle 
sounded, they had all crossed the nullah, which in 
some places was very shallow, though in others they 
were obliged to swim: they had then met at the 
Lushkur, where the Maharajah very kindly received 
them and, as I have mentioned, gave them a guard 
and carriages. They gave up for lost all those left 
behind. They accomplished their journey to Agra in 
about two days without mucli difficulty, excepting 
once, when they were nearly betrayed into an 
ambush at Dholepore; this it was 'which gave rise to 
the fearful reports we had heard there. Those who 
thus escaped were the Meades, Murrays, Hennessys, 
Piersons, Mrs. Ferris, [Mrs. Christison, Captain 
Longville Clarke, [Mr. Smalley, Dr. Sheitz, [Bj|’i- 
gadier [Ramsay, Dr. Mackcllar, and Captain Ryves: 
the two last rode the whole Avay to Agra on horse¬ 
back. Lieutenant Pierson, Captain Longville Clarke, 
Captain Ryves (who had escaped from Jhansi), and 
Dr. Mackellar, were the only officers who escaped, 
after having ridden down to the lines. • Tliey were 
in imminent danger of being fired at: Captain Long¬ 
ville Clarke ^vas wounded, and Lieutenant Pierson 
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rejoined his wife^whom the sepoys actually brought 
to him, and carried some miles in a horse cloth, slung 
between their muskets. It seems very strange that 
the sepoys should have treated him with such kind-# 
ness, when he had* only arrived about six weeks 
before the mutiny broke out: he was adjutjint in 
the same regiment as poor Major Blake. 

Airs. Hcnnessy lived in a large piicka-housc, wdiich, 
being not so liable to take fire. Airs. Christison and 
her child took refuge in before the mutiny broke out. 
Airs. Ferris, wife of a commanding officer at one of 
the out-stations, and her children, were also staying 
with her. As soon as the alann bugle sounded, Airs. 
Hennessy’s son, a youth of about seventeen, urged 
them to fly: he lielped them, and took care of these 
ladies and children, and of his own little sister, and 
protected them all the way to the Lushkur. Airs. 
Ferris and Airs. Christison escaped without shoes or 
bonnets, as they were just going to bed. There were 
at that time six ladies and eight children at Gwalior, 
th§ir husbands and fathers having left with their re¬ 
giments, with DO one to protect them, or even to be 
responsible for their safety. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Procter stayed all night with Airs. Gilbert at her 
earnest entreaty; she could not ride, and her servants 
would not let her have her carriage. Perhaps had 
Air. Procter ridden off wdtli his wife, as they had 
planned, he might have escaped; but he would not 
leave an unprotected woman. 
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The Meades’ house was On-the banks of the nullah. 
Mrs. Murray, whose child had been buried that 
morning, had gone to her sister, so they were all 
together. They were just retiring to rest, I believe, 
when the alarm bugle sounded; they instantly 
snatched up their children, and with some servants, 
ran out and crossed the •nullah, which was fortu¬ 
nately shallow there. They hid in a small guard¬ 
house for some time,’ till their husbands joined them. 
The guard of their own house hid them, and even 
advised them to go to the Rajah’s; so they walked as 
fast as they could to his palace, where they found 
Major Macpherson and Mrs. Tnnes, who had driven 
from the Residency to the palace, in a great state 
of alarm about those left behind. Seeing the sepoys 
hunting about on the banks of the nullah, hearing 
the shouts and firing, and seeing the houses blazing, 
they thought all was over with those left behind. 
All those who escaped in this manner knew the 
surrounding country well, and some had been born 
at Gwalior. 

I still was very anxious to know' the fate of poor 
Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins; and at last heard 
that Mrs. Hawkins had arrived in Agra with her 
remaining three children and little Charlotte Stuart. 
She had seen her husband, her two children, Mrs. 
Stuart, and her child, and her nurse, a European, all 
killed! She afterwards described to me the horrid 
scene. On Monday morning tlie sc]>oys rushed into 
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the hut where they were hiding, and fired at Capt. 
Hawkins; the same bullet killed Mrs. Stuart, who 
was clinging to his arm; they then killed the nurse, 
and it was supposed the infant was killed by falling 
with her. A blow with a tulwah killed IMrs. Stuart’s 
little boy, two years old, and Mrs. Hawkina’s other 
child. It seems very wonderful why they spared 
]Mrs. Hawkins’s three remaining children; for two of 
them were boys, and they bad ^worn to kill all the 
saliibs! poor little Kirke was only spared because 
they thought he was a girl. Mrs. Stuart’s bearer 
remained faithful to Mrs. Hawkins, and hid her three 
children and Charlotte Stuart on the top of a hut. 
Mrs. Hawkins was too weak to move, and the sepoys 
would not let her have any water; at lost she crept 
down to the nullah to get some water for her 
children, wlien one, more merciful than the rest 
gave her some. She also got a note conveyed by 
some means to Colonel Filose, who lived in the Lush- 
kur. He and his brother are descendants of the 
famous French officer who trained the Mahratta 
troops in former days; and ever since a descendant 
of his has hud the command of the Knjah’s forces. 
Colonel Filose lived in a handsome house in the 
Lushkur, and was treated with great respect by the 
Rajah. He sent a cart for Mrs. Hawkins and her 
children, to whom the sepoys at last gave some 
clothes, which she sadly needed, and let them go, 
accompanied by the faithful bearer. 
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Captain Stuart lay all 'Sunday might in a hut, 
■vrounded, but not mortally. The faithful bearer 
attended to him and gave him some milk and water. 
In the morning he asked after his wife, and on hear¬ 
ing she was killed said he no longer cared to live. 
The sepoys then took him to the place where the 
elephants were kept, somc*distance off, and there shot 
him. Captain Stuart and his wife Avere both young; 
but perhaps it Avas better they should die together. 
Poor Mrs. HaAvkins Avas very ill for some time, and as 
soon as it Avas safe Avent up to her brother in the 
hills. I shall never forget her patient endurance; 
thougli sorely trietk she never murmured. 

Ijittle Charlotte vStiiart, who Avas about six years 
old, remained in the fort under tl»e care of some kind 
friends; but the j)oor little thing, from being the 
merriest child in Gwalior, bectime quite grave and 
melancholy. TIjc bearer never deserted her. One 
day, on meeting ^Irs. Blake in the fort, she asked her 
if she had any pictures of CiAvalior. 

There Avas one other Avoman killed at Gwalior; I 
forget her name, but she Avas the Avidow of the con¬ 
ductor, Avln) had something to do with the coin- 
missariat at Gwalior: he had risen from the ranks, 
and had saved a gi’cat deal of money. lie died a 
short time before the inutinA', and his Avifoi buried his 
boxes of treasure, thinking they Avould he safe; and 
on the ee[x>y8 demanding the treasure, she refused to 
show them where it was hid, Avhereupon they shot her. 
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Poor Mrs. Ferns, shortly after her arrival, heard 
of the death of her husband. He was coming in to 
Gwalior from one of the out-stations, to join his 
wife, who had been sent there for safety, when he 
and a young officer who was with him were stopped 
and dragged out of their gharry * by the villagers, tied 
to a tree and flogged, Mnjor Ferris soon died; but 
the young officer survived the flogging: perhaps his 
j'outli and good constitution sustained him; at all' 
events, he came into Agra and brought the report of 
Major Ferris’s fate; but he was ill for a long time 
after, I must now return to the events at the fort. 

It was now feared that the GAvalior Contingent, 
which had all collected at Gwalior, on finding that 
Agra was not destroyed and all the Feringhees 
killed, as they had said, would join the Keerauch 
mutineers, who were collecting in our neighbourhood, 
and march on Agra; but, strange tp say, they did 
not, being too much occupied in jdundering and 
quarrelling among themselves to care for further 
conquest. Had they marched dn the fort, they 
would certainly have taken it, and the same tragedy 
might have hap|)ened as at Cawnpore; for they were 
well disciplined, and had a heavy siege train. It 
was thought prudent to issue an order that all the 
.wtunen and children should go into the fort At first 
the order Tvas not peremptory; but many who lived 
at a distance from the fort took advantage of it. 

O 


Gharry, travelling carriage. 
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The gentlemen were not included i|i this order, as 
they were to remain, and do what they could to 
protect the city; and many were enrolled in the 
militia commapded by Lieutenant Greathed. AU 
the force we now had to depen*d upon, since dis¬ 
banding the native regiments, was the 3rd Europeans, 
abt)iit six hundred strongs Captain D’Oyley’s field 
battery of six guns, and a corps of European volun¬ 
teer cavalry under Lieutenant Greathed, about two 
hundred in number. The stations at Allyghur had 
been held, since the mutiny there on the 19tli of 
May, by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent; 
but when they heaj'd of the mutiny at Gwalior, they 
would no longer remain faithful even in appearance, 
though they told their officers to escape. On the 
23rd of June the guard at the gaol mutinied, so that 
it had to be^guarded by some of the 3rd Europeans, 
commanded inside by Dr, AValker, superintendent. 

Hearing there was a chance of a mail reaching 
Bombay, I wrote to my father and to niy husband’s 
father; and I afterwards heard that mine were almost 
the only letters sent by that mail which reached Eng¬ 
land. They had unfortunately heard at home of the 
mutiny at Gwalior before the arrival of my letters. 

It was finally arranged that Dr. Mackellar should 
take Mrs. Innes and myself to the fort. We started 
about 5 o’clock P.M. of the 29th, and I took my last 
look of the house and garden where some of the most 
miserable days of my life had been passed--days 
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never to be forgotten.I only saw it again as 

a mass of blackened ruins: one of the many proofs of 
the natives’ bitter hatred for us. We had a very un¬ 
pleasant drive, having to pass throitgh one of the 
crowded bazaars. * The throng and noise was over¬ 
whelming, the numbers being increased by the vil¬ 
lagers, who had flocked in ostensibly for safety, but 
no doubt in anticipation of the events that soon fol¬ 
lowed, when they joined in plundering and sacking 
the cantonments. They had brought all their house¬ 
hold goods in hackeries * ; and the growling camels, 
bellowing bullocks, and barking jiariah dogs seemed 
to be trying to outdo one another,in noise. We had 
some distance to drive, as the fort v.'as further from 
cantonments than the city, and the nearer we a}>- 
proached it the denser became the crowd; it was 
now increased by carriages l ull of ladies ^nd children, 
on tlieir way to the fort, by carts, hackeries, and 
camels loaded with boxes, tables, chairs, and bed¬ 
ding ; now and then officers on horseback, galloping 
along with some order, or a native chief, or sowar, 
glittering with arms, and showing off their horseman¬ 
ship on prancing steeds, dashed through the crowd. 

The native population seemed to be in a state of 
great excitement, evidently enjoying our retreat; but 
beneath this outward excitement ^)f demeanour lurked 
deep and treacherous designs, only waiting an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop themselves. 

Hackeiy, native cart drawn by bullocks. 
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We descended a ste|p hill, and the fcrt then loomed 
upon us in all its massive strength, with its walls and 
battlements of dark red stone, and its formidable 
looking entranjse guarded by some of the 3rd Eu¬ 
ropeans. We had not time then to estimate its 
merits qnd defects; and though its massive walls and 
loopholes, from which frowned the cannon, and the 
gateway with its drawbridge spanning the wide and 
deep moat surrounding the fort, were as^suring, still 
we could not help shuddering at the possibility of its 
being besieged. Indeed, had the enemy thetl attacked 
it, our small force would have been quite insufficient 
to defend its immense extent of walls and ramparts in 
such an exposed position; and there were afterwards 
found to be numerous underground j)a3sages, Iciiding 
from the city immediately into the fort. We can 
now look back with thankfulness tliat we were not 
exposed to a siege. 

Here we had to walk, as carriages were not ad¬ 
mitted across the draw'bridge; and it was very fa¬ 
tiguing to force our way through the crowd that 
now thronged the entrance. At last we entered the 
barbican, and passed through the large massive doors 
clamped with iron, the )vicket of which was only 
open: we had to wait some time in the outer court 
till the first door was shut, as only one was allowed 
to be open at once. We walked up a steep in¬ 
clined plane, paved with rough stones, which was 
commanded by the walls and guns, and by a guard- 
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house on eoch^side the archway, leading from the 
outer court; we then passed through another gate¬ 
way into the armoury square, filled with cannon and 
idles of ball and shell arranged on each side of the 
centre road. Thd* crowd and pressure was so great 
here that 1 had only time for a passing glance; but 
I now remembered w^here J was, for when I first saw 
the fort a mali* liad run after me to give me a beau¬ 
tiful bouquet gathered from the palace garden. How 
we ever reached our quarters I know not; for no one 
seemed to know where to go, and the officers from 
whom Dr. Mackellar asked the way were quite as 
much in the dark as himself; however, by dint of 
struggling and pushing, we found the place appointed 
for the Gwalior refugees by the authorities: our lo¬ 
cality was the palace garden, afterwards denominated 
Trafalgar Square,” or “ Block F.’’ After passing 
through several small courts and alleys we entered a 
large square and ascended a flight of steps on to an 
extensive plateau, tor terrace, whence we had a beau¬ 
tiful view of the Jumma flowing beneath the walls, and 
the country stretching far away, with the Taj gleam¬ 
ing softly and fairylike in the gathering darkness; 
but I did not notice all this^at the time, being utterly 
dazed and bewildered at /quitting my quiet room 
for the confusion of a crowd of excited and alarmed 
people. The first glance of our future dwelling-place 
was discouraging and disheartening in the extreme. 


Mali, gardener. 
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Before proceeding with my narrative I will attempt 
to give some description of the fort, which may be 
interesting to some, it having been the dwelling-place 
of many of tlteir countrymen for six months. 

The Fort, which is called the key of Hindoostan, 
was taken, in 1803, by the English, under Lord Lake; 
this and the victory of Laswarie put into our hands 
all Scindiali’s possessions on this side the Chumbul. 
The fort yet bears marks of the siege, in the fractures 
of the marble and ornaments by the cannon shot. 

This fort was one of the few places which remained 
in our possession in that part of India. Agra first 
came into notice in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century: before that it was an inconsiderable village. 
It was chosen by the son of Belloli, in 1501, for his 
residence. Sultan Baber, in 1518, defeated the em¬ 
peror, and put an end to the dvnasty of Lodi. 

Half a century later it was further enlarged by the 
Emperor Akbar the Great, who built an extensive 
j)alace and again changed ite name to Akbaradad; 
he built an entirely new city on the right bank of 
the Jumna and was also the founder of the fort at 
Allahabad. Agra continued to be the seat of the 
Mogul government until the year 1647, when Delhi 
was declared the capital of ^e Emperor Shah Jehan; 
from which time the decline of Agra may be dated. ^ 
During his residence at Agra, Shah Jehan, son of 
Jehanguire, whom he succeeded in 1605, erected the 
Taj MahaL His reign was the epoch of the greatest 

M 
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splendour and prosperity of the Mogul dynasty; 
though its territory was afterwards greatly extended 
by Aurunzebe, the magnificence of whose court was 
unequalled, even by the tales of omental pomp. 
Shah Jehan’s wife, Noor Jehan, was celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, and has been the fertile tlieme of 
many oriental poems and romances. 

Shah Jehan was overthrown by the united forces 
of Aurunzebe and Morad, who deposed and imprisoned 
him in 1658. Though imprisoned in the fort of Agra 
he was treated with great respect, and allowed an 
ample establishment. He died in 1666, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and w^as buried in the 
Taj by the side of his wife.* Aurunzebe died in 1707, 
and was the Great Mogul of Hindoostan. 

It is no easy task to attempt a description of the 
Fort. It is situated so as to command the town 
and river, and covers an immense extent of ground. 
AVithin the walls is a*strange mixture of buildings, 
some for pomp and others for defence. In former 
days it must have fully realised the most extravagant 
ideas of oriental luxury and splendour; as itcontained 
sumptuous i^alnces, lofty marble halls of audience, 
pavilions, towers and kiosks, terraces and balcorfies, 
labyrinths of small grottoes, like cells and passages, 
tyrconnelsf, and subterranean passages. In more 

Mumtaz Begum; she is frequently mistaken for the beautiful wife 
of Jehanguirc, the Kourmalial of “ Lalla Kookh.” Nourjehan was 
buried at Lahore. 

f Tyrconnels, underground vaults. 
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modern times, barracks, magazines^ storebouses, and 
hospitals were added, and every nook and corner 
crammed with people. The palace built by Akbar, 
entirely of marble, and the two large halls — the 
“ Dewan-i-khas,” or hall of nobles, the place where 
the durbars were held, and the ‘‘Dewan-i-Amor,” hall 
of audience—are all very splendid. These halls are 
raised above the terraces on which they stand, by a 
platform several feet high, which is surrounded by a 
low carved marble balustrade. Another hall is called 
the “ 8hish Mahal” or looking-glass palace. These 
halls, all of white marble, though falling into decay, 
retain much of tiieir ancient grandeur. The walls, 
like those of the Taj, are of formed slabs of marble, 
profusely decorated with mosaics of precious stones. 
The natives pick out these stones — many of which 
are very valuable, and make chess-tables, boxes, trays, 
and ornaments of the marble, which they inlay with 
the gems; such articles, as well as models of the Taj, 
are frequently bought by travellers. 

The Zenand* is a verv curious building of two 
stories; the n[>per one used for all common pur¬ 
poses, and the lower being divided into cool grottoes, 
where, in the hot weather, the houris used to retire 
to bathe, and whiled away the monotony by games 
of play: it is a strange medley of passages, stairs, 
and grottoes. Down a narrow passage there is a deep 
well, which you can quite imagine has been the death 

Zcuuna, the ladies’ apartments. 
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place of many a fair and frail beauty; the offender 
was dragged here, and hung from a beam which 
stretches above the deep dark gulf yawning to receive 
her dead body. This well is now nea^’ly filled up; 
but formerly it was of greax depth, and looked an 
awful depository of such dread secrets. The ‘‘ Motee 
Musjid,** or pearl mosque/ also within the walls 
of the fort, and next the armoury square, is con¬ 
sidered one of the most beautiful S[)eciinen8 of 
Moslem architecture. It is built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white marble, said to be what was 
left after fiuilding the Taj. Ascending a flight 
of steps of red ^ sandstone, and passing through a 
vestibule richly decorated with carving, mosaic, 
and cupolas, you enter a large court paved with 
slabs of marble; in the centre is a large tank, and 
the court is suiTounded by a row of cloisters, or 
cells, formerly inhabited by }>rie8t8 and devotees, 
and now by invalid officers. The Mosque itself 
is open to the court, and consists of three aisles of 
arches supported on massive pillars. The polish 
of the marble is so fine, that it glistens like a mirror. 
Like other Mahomedan buildings, the Motee Mus- 
jid is raised on a chabudra*, and ascended by two 
or three low steps. This place was used as a 
hospital during our occupation of th^ fort. Near 

the Dewan-i-khas there was a beautiful garden laid 

* 

out, much like that of the Taj; but shortly after 

Oimbadra, terrace, plateau. 
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our arrival it was rooted up, *fceing considered 
unhealthy, on account of its dense foliage and trees 
absorbing the damp; and it was only inhabited by 
cows, goats, 'fowls, and a young donkey. Around 
three sides of this garden was a row of small apart¬ 
ments; thought to have been occupied formerly by 
the king’s ministers artd vakeels. These rooms' 
were allotted to the Agra civilians. 

Our quarters, which were much less comfortable, 
were near the Dewan-i-Am: that, I think* was 
the name of the large marble hall, the court of 
which was entered, as I have said, by*a gateway 
closed by handsome bronzed doors. Round this 
court ran a wide balcony or gallery twelve feet wide, 
the roof supported on arches; and from this balcony 
projected a narrow stone walk, guarded by a low 
parapet. This gallery, in former days, occupied 
by the king’s servants; and the remains of rings 
are now visible, from wdiich they used to bang 
purdahs or thick curtains, to divide the verandah 
into compartments: our “dens,” or ^‘kennels,” as 
the officers used to call them, because they reminded 
them of their former quarters at Addiscombe and 
Sandhurst, only they were not so large and com¬ 
fortable. Wc divided them by jarap-screens, made of 
grass and baiuboo poles that grow in the jungle to 
the lieight of six or eight feet; it is silky, but strong 
and flexible, and the natives use it for thatch and to 
divide their huts. 
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The oflScers who had the allotting of the quarters 
(a task that was no sinecure) had appointed to us 
each one • arch, which we divided as I have before 
described. The temporary partitions cf grass were 
so thin, you could hear every word uttered in the 
next division; and in the morning interchanges of 
inquiries took place, and it "was amusing to hear the 
conspirator-like whispers people used to converse in 
when they did not wish to be overheard. 

But to return to our first night. Dr. ^fackellar 
vras soon obliged to leave us, as he had hospital 
duty to pertorm, so we were left alone: only Mrs. 
Meade, Mrs. Mun’ay and their children, Mrs. I^roctor, 
Mrs. Innes, and myself, occujned our square; tlic 
rest had not come. The fort being so large, we 
were quite separated from the crowd of people that 
had come i1^ Ahat day; though afterwards the verandah 
below us w’as occupied by half-castes. We vainly 
tried to put things in order; for our few articles of 
furniture lay scattered about in hopeless confusion. 
It was growing darker, the poor children were 
hungry and tired, and their laments and the oflS- 
ciousness of our native servants added to our troubles: 
the servants, though ostentatiously attentive, seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity and bewilderment; but they 
at last got us some tea. After taking it, we found 
it ^uite hopeless to attempt putting our “ dens ” in 
order, so we had our beds put outside on the project¬ 
ing stone walk, which was about four feet wide. 
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The children were then put to,sleep, and we set 
out to explore some part of our future dwelling- 
place. First we walked on the large terrace near 
our quarters^ .and fronting the Diwan-i-Am ; it is 
raised from the terrace on a* chabudra, and we 
ascended into it by two or three steps. It consisted 
of a large outer hall, ^parated from an inner^one 
by arches; and from the outer hall, which was open 
on two sides, we had a beautiful view of the river 
and Taj; the full radiance of the moon making the 
river shine like silver, and giving a look of unearthly 
whiteness to the Taj, The silence was so intense 
that the only sounds we heard were the rippling of 
the water and the hooting of the owls. We passed 
through the inner marble hall, ascending some more 
steps on to a still higher but smaller terrace, whence 
we had a bird’s-eye view of all the buildings of the 
fort and of the palace garden near us, which was 
not then occupied. Here was a beautiful kiosk*, 
octagonal in shape, the walls of fretted marble, 
and the circular roof of copper gilt. This kiosk, 
which was formerly used by the emperors as a 
summer-house, we afterwards called “ The Tower.” 
Tlie dead stillness made us feel like intruders in 
these ancient halls and terraces, which seemed fitted 
only for the habitation of the shades of their former 
kings. After wandering about some time, we re- 


Kiosk, a pavilion open on all sides. 
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tamed to our Q,wn balcony, where our servants, 
rolled in their white chuddahs*, lay about asleep. 

The next day all my friends went to pass their day 
in cantonments, so I had a dreary day alone; and 
having no books I occupied myself in watching the 
people coming to take possession of their allotted 
“ quarters.” The noise and confusion was deafening; 
coolies running backwards and forwards with liirni- 
ture, boxes, &c., bringing large supplies of wood and 
other useful things, removing old things from their 
places to make room for the future occupants, and 
piling things on tlie roof of our balcony, which sur¬ 
rounded the court-yard on three sides. Some were 
making the jamps, and all were screaming and shout¬ 
ing without intermission; for a native thinks no 
w'ork can be done without a great amount of gesticu¬ 
lation and shouting. At last came a lull in the storm, 
when they were all occupied in eating or sleeping; 
but this silence, after the terrible noise, only lasted 
for an hour. 

I overheard the natives in the next compartment 
to mine talking of the Gwalior mutiny; one of the 
servants who had come in from Gwalior was giving 
his companions a detailed account of all that had 
happened on that fatal day; how this ‘‘ sahib was 
killed ’* and where another was shot.' It was har¬ 
rowing to my feelings to hear all this, for 1 now 
knew quite enough of Hindoostanee to understand 

Chuddab, large veil; sheet. 
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what they said, and I distinctly heanl them go over 
the whole account with minute exactness^i gloating 
and dilating on the horrible facts, and then laughing 
with savage glee over the number that had been 
killed: I heard them repeatedly speak of the padre 
sahib ” my dear husband. Strange to say they 
had actually placed a guard over the cemetery on 
that night (the 14th) to prevent the graves being 
desecrated, for fear the spirits should haunt them; 
but afterwards they grew more hardy and reckless, 
and it js said they frequently opened the graves. I 
believe they opened the grave of one of the former 
lieutcnant-govemons of the north-west provinces; 
and that is the reason why, when Mr. Colvin died, 
he was buried within the fort walls. 

Shortly after our occupation of the fort it was 
divided into “ blocks ; ” our quarters, as 1 have before 
said, were in block F,” and each compartment was 
numbered: thus letters were directed to Captain 

M-Block F, Ko. 3, or whatever letter and 

number it might be. On every gateway, arch, and 
conspicuous place, were painted large stars, as land¬ 
marks ; so that with a little questioning you could 
find your way all over the fort; for so large was it 
and provided with such a heterogeneous mixturO of 
passages, buildings, gateways, and arches, that 1 have 
heard people say it was impossible to find your way 
through it without a clue. After we had been settled 
there, and had learnt to look on it as our home for 
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some time to come, ^ery thing was arranged. A staff 
of sweefi^rs to keep the interior clean were paid by 
the authorities, and bhcesties*, coolies, and other satel¬ 
lites necessary for order and comfort, were hired; 
butchers, bakers, dhobies, and others carried on their 
trades within the fort; walls were built and others 
thrown down ; gardens were laid out, and all the 
daily offices of life were attended to and thought of; 
nor was death forgotten, for even coffins were made. 

The fort was divided as follows: — The Agra 
civilians occupied comparatively comfortable quarters 
in the palace gardens; the largo marble hall there 
being employed by the head civilians as a ‘^cut- 
chery,’’ f and on Sundays for service: one officer s 
marriage even wsis celebrated in it. The officers 
and their families lived in tents, pitched on a large 
green opposite the Delhi Crate, and near the Motcc 
Musjid. Here also was a row of small tiled houses, 
formerly the officers’ quarters when the fort was 
garrisoned, and now occupied by some of the head 
military officers, Colonel Grassford, Colonel Fraser, 
and others, with their families. There were also some 
other liouses, in one of which Lady Outrain lived, and 
the rest were inhabited by officers and their wives. 
The place * where formerly the gun-carriages had 
stood was occupied by the nuns, and their large school; 
they turned one large room or storehouse into a 

* Bbeesties, water-carriers, 

f Catcher/, business-room ; civil office. 
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cliapel, and fitted it up marvellously well with cruci¬ 
fixes, altars, and candlesticks. The Roman Catholic 
archbishop and his ecclesiastical stafl£lived in some large 
tents on the green, near the officers. The chaplains, 
Mr. Hind and Mr. Murray, had comfortable quarters, 
and Mr/ French and the other missionaries lived in 
the palace garden. The nnmarried soldiers lived in 
one set of barracks, and the married with their 
families occupied another set. The latter were 
much more comfijrtahly oft* than we were, and had 
brouii'ht in some of their furniture; indeed some of 
the married soldiers’ quarters were really very snug. 
The places where* the shopkeepers and merchants 
lived were very wretched. On the archways and 
tops of buildings they made small thatched huts, of 
the same grass our jam])s were made of. But it 
would bo a waste of words to describe all the extra¬ 
ordinary places people inhabited: sufficient to say,* 
every available place was crammed, either with sheds 
of chopperwork *, or rude sorts of shanties, huts, 
and tents; and the casemates and barracks were all 
crowded with occupants, almost as closely packed as 
bees in a hive. The confusion of tongues was such 
as to give one some idea of the confusion at the 
Tower of Babel. The half-castes, or Kala-Ferin- 
ghis,’* as the natives call them, who are uncharitably 
said to have the vices of both different races, and the 
virtues of neither, were in immense swarms, and had to 
accommodate themselves anywhere. A large number 

* Chopperwork, thatching. 
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of them lived *in our “square,” just beneath our 
balcony: the rest lived in holes, tyrconnels, 6r on 
tiie tops of the buildings all over the fort. Poor 
creatures! they must have bad a miserable time of 
it; for their habitations were very wretched. The 
census of all the persons in the fort, which was 
taken on the 26th of July? amounted to no less than 
5845; of which 1989 were Europeans, consisting of 
1065 men and 924 women and children: the whole 
of the rest being natives and half-castes. 

The walls of the fort are three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and it was victualled for a six months^ 
•siege; but I am very glad we were never obliged to 
depend on the fort for defence against a heavy siege- 
train, or on the supplies of the commissariat officers; 
for in either case we should have been very ill off. The 
defences of the fort were, however, much strength- 
•ened: sixty guns of heavy calil)re were mounted 
on the bastions, mortars were placed in position, and 
the powder magazines w’ere secured from accidental 
explosion. The external de^nces also were much 
improved by levelling some houses near; and pre¬ 
parations were completed for blowing up the superb 
Jumna Musjid, if needful: for if we had been attacked, 
the enemy might have occupied it, and so have com¬ 
manded the interior of the fort. 

There were several large archways or vestibules 
within the* fort, besides those for egress and ingress. 
Two of these were in the armoury square; tliat at 
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tlie top of the inclined plane, beirfg used as a shop by 
one or two of the Agra shop people, who had saved a 
few of their wares: inside, you ascended into a 
gallery up a narrow flight of steps, where was 
arranged, on hastily put up shelve*s, bottles of win§ 
and beer^ canisters of preserved meat, biscuits, and a 
few drugs, and some stationery. The gallery on the 
opposite side of the vestibule was occupied by the 
owners, who had made it into a comfortable little 
sitting-room ; and beneath the galleries were piles of 
boxes and goods. The vestibule at the opposite end 
of the armoury square was used as the " dak ” 
office, or post-office; and before it in the morning 
and evening, were generally seen one of two mail- 
cai’ts and shigrams.* 

Now to describe ‘‘block F.” Our quarters, as I 
have before mentioned, were on a piazza, supported 
on jiillars, and we not only had to divide it, but to 
screw the front with “ jamps,” so as to form small 
rooms. The floor was of “kunka,”t and the door¬ 
ways were closed by chicks or screens made of 
thin split reeds, which admitted light and air; but as 
the “jamps” did not reach to the roof, which was 
formed of massive blocks of sandstone, the ptirtitions 
had the appearance of a long range of stalls. Our 
quarters were characterised ” stables above, and pig¬ 
sties below; ” the half-castes being beneath us. 

* Shi gram, travelling carriage used in Bombay, 
t Kunka, beaten earth. Chick, screen. 
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Our furniture consisted of two narrow soldier’s 
cribs, with very hard mattresses and but scanty bed¬ 
clothes, a small camp table, two or three chairs, and 
boxes to contain our stores and mcjigre wardrobe; 

t 

and in one corner were the cooking vessels, and 
earthen pots for water. Our toilette apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a small chillumehie,” * and a cracked look¬ 
ing-glass. A lamp, a few cups and saucers, plates, 
knives and forks, completed the mdnage. This 
den” and its furniture I shared with Mrs. Innes; 
and it is a sample of all the others. 

In these dens ” we performed all the necessary 
acts of life: cooking and eating, dressing and un¬ 
dressing, sleeping and sitting up; but occasionally we 
went into the marble hall, where we sometimes 
carried our rezais ” f and lay down, as the breeze 
from the river made it cooler than our heated and 
crowded quarters. Many of the gentlemen and stniic 
of the ladies also, had their “ charpoys ” carried into 
the marble ball, and passed the night there, for the 
sake of the coolness; indeed some of the Agra people, 
who were richer in furniture than wc, took all their 
meals there. One almost wondered that the ghosts 
of the ancient moguls and sultanas did not start 
from their graves in horror and amazement at the 
desecration of all their sacred temples and beautiful 
halls and palaces, which were defiled by being 
turned into cooking and sleeping places by the 
Chillumchie, brass bason. f liuzais, quilted coverlets. 
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cursed Kaffir: ** indeed, no. pen can.adequately de¬ 
scribe the metamorphosis. 

I must now recur to the evening of the second day 
in the fort, when all my friends returned, bringing 
fresh and alarming reports: notonfy was the Gwalior 
Contingent expected, but the Neemuch mutineers 
were close to Agra. An prder was now issued that 
every man capable of bearing arms, was to be armed 
and take part in gayrison duty. Of course this was 
not very cheering, for at Gwalior alone there were 
four regiments, besides two batteries, and guns of 
heavy calibre. I cannot well remember what parsed 
the first week we, were in the fort, such was the 
bustle and confusion of j>eo|)le daily arriving, who 
had not before thought it necessary to come iiito the 
fort; some having the barracks to sleep in, while 
others hud houses near the fort. The authorities 
had given orders that no one was to bring in more 
than one box each, and a few articles of furniture; 
this order was not literally obeyed in every case, it 
being thought a very severe one; and many con¬ 
tinued to smuggle in, not only a fair quantity of 
necessaries, but luxuries in the shape of champagne, 
plate, &c. It must have been very trying to leave 
beautiful houses, filled with hooka, pictures, plate, 
and other valuables, the collection of years to the 
mercy of " budmashes,”* and released prisoners, espe¬ 
cially as the necessity was not apparently urgent. 

Budmasbes. rA.scal& 
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The destruction of property was very great; all the 
houses, both of the military and civil lines, were 
burnt, and even tlie barracks, which were quite new 
(the soldiers had never even occupied them); the 
handsome Roman Catholic cathedral, and our 
churches and colleges shared the same fate., It was 
afterwards said, that the pantonments ought not to 
have been abandoned; and certainly had a little more 
foresight been used, much property might have been 
stowed in the tyrconnels, which were very extensive; 
this was the opinion of many of the Agra people, who 
had lost upwards of 4000Z. or 5000/. worth of pro¬ 
perty, including furniture brought expressly from 
England at a great expense. 

On the evening of the 4th of tJuly, the Kotah 
Contingent mutinied, 700 strong. It was thought to 
be staunch; and their officers had declared them 
quite safe, notwithstanding the many proofs they had 
had of the base treachery of the sei)oyB. This Con¬ 
tingent bad been brought into the vicinity of Agra, 
where it was encamped between the barracks and 
the lieutenant-governor's house; and a detachment of 
them had been sent to replace the European guanl 
of the gaol, which contained more than 3000 prisoners 
of the worst character. Cannon had been planted 
before the doors of the goal to fire upon the prisoners 
should they escape in case of a rising; but all these 
well planned schemes were frustrated by the unex¬ 
pected mutiny of the Kotah Contingent. A de* 
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tachment of 350 foot and two guns kad been ordered 
out, to form an advance guard to repel the body of 
insurgents; but on the approach of the other rebels, 
they mutinied, as perhaps they had intended, and 
attempted to shoot their officers,*but only succeeded 
in killing their sergeant-major. They then quietly 
marched out of Agra, andjoined the other mutineers, 
but left their guns. Directly after this mutiny, a 
peremptory order was issued for every woman and 
child to go into the fort, and a portion of the 3rd 
Europeans was appointed to protect it; the rest of 
the 3rd, and the militia, remained in cantonments. 

Early on Sunday morning Dr. Christison came 
into the fort, much to the relief and joy of his wife, 
who had not seen him since he left Gwalior with his 
regiment on the 14th of May; during wdiich time 
she Inul heard frightful reports of the regiment 
mutinying and killing Dr. Christison, Captain Alex¬ 
ander, and Lieutenant Cockburu. These reports after¬ 
wards proved untrue: Dr. Christison, wdth several 
other officers, had escaped from some out-stations on 
Saturday evening; but they could not then get into 
the fort, on account of the uproar and confusion 
attending the mutiny of the Kotah rebels. 

The same morning (the 5th of July), Brigadier 
Polwhele gave orders that the troops commanded by 
Colonel lliddel and lumself, and consisting of 650 of 
the 3rd Europeans, one battery, commanded by 
Captain D’Oyley, and 200 of the volunteer European 
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cavalry, commantled by Lieutenant Greathed, should 
march out of cantonments at 11 o’clock a. M. towards 
the village of Shahgunge, beyond Government House, 
three miles from cantonments, and four from the 
fort. 

The enemy, consisting of 7000 infantry, 1500 
cavalry, and 8 guns of heavy calibre, were encamped 
on a large plain near the village of Sussia, on the 
road to Futteypore Sicri, the fourth milestone 
from Agra. When our troops entered the large 
sandy plain which lies to the right of the road, the 
line of battle was formed, and the enemy wore seen 
in strong position behind the village of Shahgunge, 
their guns flanking the village, and the cavalry flank¬ 
ing the guns. Our force now formed into line, with 
three guns on each flank; those on the right com¬ 
manded by Captain D’Oyley, and those on the left 
by Captain Pearson of the artillery of the Gw'alior 
Contingent; the infantry being in the middle, and 
the mounted militia somewhat in the rear. When 
about 600 yards from the village, the enemy opened 
fire on our right battery; which was responded to 
with such good cflTect, that after two rounds from 
each guny the enemy were seen retreating in great 
numbers. The 3rd Europeans got the order to lie 
down, the guns were unlimbered, and then the fight 
commenced in earnest. It was evident that our guns 
took no effect on the high mud walls of tlie village, 
which siege guns could alone touch; the consequence 
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was that the enemy became emboldeiled, their cavalry 
in great numbers harassed our right, and the skir¬ 
mishing of their infantry gave us great annoyance 
with their rifle firing, which we^ from want of ca¬ 
valry, were powerless to repel. After a while, the 
3rd Europeans got the order to advance, which they 
did gallantly, under a heavy fire. A rifle company 
of the mutinied 72nd did great execution on our 
force. The village was stormed and taken; but 
another tumbril blowing up, we had only, four guns 
serviceable, and no ammunition for the artillery. 
Poor Captain D'Oyley now received his mortal 
wound; but still continued to give orders supported 
on a gun-carriage. Want of cavalry prevented ofir 
following up the victory; we had carried the village, 
driven the enemy from their position, but for want 
of ammunition and cavalry were obliged to retreat. 
Immediately that the rebels perceived that their 
artillery was not answered, they knew there was 
something wrong with us; they therefore advanced 
upon their former position with their guns, and pur¬ 
sued us the whole 'way to Agra; firing roufid shot 
at us, and harassing us with their cavalry. The 
Civil Line’s infantry militia, met our troops coming 
in, and formed across the road a rear-guard; main¬ 
taining this position till the whole force readied the 
fort at 6 p. M., having been actively engaged for full 
three hours. 

The total killed, including those who afterwards 
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died, was 49; weunded, 91; of the officers, Captain 
D’Oyley was mortally wounded, and Lieutenant 
Lambe afterwards died of his wounds. The officers 
wounded not mortally were Major Jhomas, who 
afterwards died. Lieutenants Fond and Fellows, and 
five of the Civil Line’s, infantry militia. Of the un¬ 
attached officers six were jkvounded: Captain Alex¬ 
ander, of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, was 
wounded in the wrist by a spent-ball, and Lieutenant 
Cockbum, of the same regiment, had a horse killed 
under him by a round shot, Jind the concussion of the 
air was so great that it severely injured the sinews 
of his leg. The result was a total of 141 killed and 
wounded out of a force of about 800. 

Poor Captain D’Oyley’s death w'as a great loss, for 
he was a most gallant officer. An officer afterwards 
told me that when he fell, overctome by [min, he said, 
“ Ah 1 they have done for me now; put a stone over 
my grave, and say I died at my guns.” On being 
asked if he would like to bo moved to a [dace of 
greater safety, he said it w'ould be of no use, as he 
felt he* was mortally wounded; but he told them to 
try what they could do for the other poor fellow's. I 
believe he lived till the next day. 

Another Instance of bravery deserves notice. 
Young Hennessey, whom I have before mentioned 
as behaving so coolly in the mutiny at Gwalior, and 
who had never received any military education, or 
had been beyond Gwaliof*, except to a school in the 
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hills, went out with his father into flie battle, by his 
own wish; and his gallant and plucky conduct re¬ 
ceived universal admiration. Only a soldier who has 
been in action can thoroughly appreciate his conduct, 
as every one who was in the fight, even those who 
had been through the Punjab and Seik campaigns, 
said it W’as a very severe one; the shrapnell shell, 
round-shot, and grape flew about like hail. Young 
Hennessey gave us a most enthusiastic account of 
this his first battle, and the number of pandies he had 
killed and wounded. Some months afterwards be 
was severely wounded in his sword-arm, in an en¬ 
gagement near A*ilyghur, and he has lately received 
a commission in H. M.’s 24th Foot. 

All within the fort were for some hours in a state 
of anxiety and doubt as to our own fate and that 
of those gone out against such fearful odds; and 
our suspense was ]iainfully increased by hearing the 
firing and booming of the cannon for three hours. 
The distress and anxiety of the poor wives of those in 
action was dreadful to witness; the chance of their 
ever seeing their husbands again seemed small, as we 
could not help fearing that many lives would be lost. 

I was too ill to go out of my den,” having taken 
a dose of opium; but some of the ladies went to the 
flag-staff on the Delhi Gate, which being very high, 
commanded an extensive view, and plainly saw our 
force retreating, pursued by the enemy’s cavalry. The 
confusion and distress that ensued on our troops 
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rushing in was* terrible. The servants instantly 
commenced running away to join in sacking the 
cantonments, crying Sahib logue ke rajh hoguier ! ” 
(The English rule is over!). All the killed and 
wounded were brought in in dhoolies*; and some of 
the officers told us they never beheld such a heart¬ 
rending scene as that near.the gate, where the poor 
wives were waiting, asking the fate of their husbands, 
many of whom they met dead or mortally wounded. 
One poor woman, who had been waiting a long time 
for tidings of her husband, at last lifted up the 
curtain of a ‘‘ dhoolie,” and saw his dead body. She 
had only been married to him the day the women 
were ordered into the fort; so immediately after the 
ceremony they had parted. She was a very nice 
youngwoman, who had only lately come from England 
with an officer’s family; her husband was a young 
sergeant in the 3rd Europeans, and much respected: 
I had known her before in Calcutta, and frequently 
saw her afterwards; but she was then sadly altered. 
No sooner were our troops within the walls of the 
ibrt, than the budmashes released the prisoners, and 
they, together with the sowars,” set to work to 
destroy and burn the cantonments. Poor ]^fr. Hub- 
hard, whose brother we had met at Benares, was 
killed that night: he had very rashly gone out of the 
fort to see after his college. Major Jacob, who had 
formerly commanded the Maharajah of Gwalior’s 

Dhoolies, litters with curtains. 
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troops, and more than thbtj native Christians were 
also killed. 

All the non-combatant Europeans were safe in the 
fort by 7 o’clock; some had absolutely not come in 
till after the battle. The uproar in the city baffles 
description. The sky was lighted up for miles round 
by the blazing of the houses, and the natives were 
rushing about "drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
bhang,” setting fire to, looting, and destroying every¬ 
thing, and firing at and killing all the poor creatures 
who professed Christianity. Every one in the fort was 
in a state of excitement, for we did not know what 
might happen; and people were running about to 
look at the burning cantonments from different parts 
of the fort. 

The Agra people must have felt very much enraged 
while thus quietly looking on at the wanton destruction 
of their houses and property: a good deal of furniture 
was thrown into the river, but the natives carried 
away a great quantity, which they bid in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, where it was afterwards discovered 
by our troops in a ruined condition; and for days 
afterwards we had the aggravation of seeing chairs and 
tables floating down the river, or sticking in the sand¬ 
banks. The soldiers fired at every black face that 
showed itself within range; and they even threw two 
shells (by way of bravado, I suppose, as they did no 
harm) into the midst of the chaos. 

The enemy never came into Agra, though they 
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were expected: in fact» many thought it was they 
who were plundering the cantonments; but their 
forces hovered in our neighbourhood for some time, 
keeping us in a state of alarm and apprehension, and 
eventually left for f)elhi, via Muttra. 

I hardly remember anything of the week following 
the battle, every one was in such a state of excite¬ 
ment. The heat was frightful, and in consequence 
of our servants’ desertion, >ve had to do everything 
for ourselves: this was particularly trying to us, as 
the climate tends to enervate people, and make them 
less active and energetic; and the hosts of servants 
every one keeps, render people dependent on them. 
A lady’s life in India, however,though very luxurious, 
is not so useless and frivolous as some imagine. We 
had to cook, wash our clothes, and clean out our 
** dens,” and those who had children had the double 
task of attending to tliem and keeping them inside 
the “ dens,” as it was dangerous to let them be out¬ 
side on the stone walk alone, the parapet was so lo\y: 
little Archie Murray did fall over into the court 
below, a distance of twelve or foiirteen feet, but 
happily escaped uninjured. 

We had little food this week; dhal * and rice, 
neither of which were very good, composed our fare; 
and if we had been besieged, that was all the food we 
should have had to depend on. However, it w'as 
said we had enough of both to last a ten months* 

Db41, pulse; mash of peas. 
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siege. Our rations were seifved out to us by the com- 
missariat officers; but often we had great difficulty in 
getting them, and when we did, the difficulty of 
cooking them almost took away our appetites: parti¬ 
cularly when we had the disgusting process to go 
through of washing the dishes. The dhdl and rice 
looked a very uninviting mixture; something like 
a peasepudding, only not so good. Some peojile 
like it; but I sujipose that must be when it is 
better cooked, and eaten under more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances; as it was, I could not bear it, and lived 
on chupaties (cakes made of flour and water — the 
staff of life to the* Hindoos). I never enjoyed any¬ 
thing in the way of eating so much in my life as a 
chupatty cooked by our brigadier, and,, eaten after 
fasting nearly all day. The want of water was a 
great trouble to us, as it is such a necessary in 
India, for bathing and wetting the tatties with, 
as well as for drinking. What we had was not 
good, as it was drawn from a well inside the fort; 
the officers brought it for us in buckets. 
one but bodies of armed men now dared leave the 
fort; and even they ran great risks, and were shot 
at; but afterwards we managed to get water from 
the wells outside, when things were more settled, 
and a staff of bheesties was kept. The want of beer, 
too, which is so necessary, on account of the exhaus¬ 
tion caused by the climate, was a great privation to us. 
Afterwards, however, the commissariat officers allowed 
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the officers and others to purchase some of the 
soldiers’ beer, but we had great difficulty to prevent 
it going sour after it was tap|)ed, as it was not at 
all good: some of my friends used .to put raisins, 
sugar, and herbs, into the barrels, which were kept 
in the inner marble hall. Such difficulties as these, 
however,’ I believe the Agra people did not go 
through, as many had brought in their own supplies; 
but as I did not go beyond our own quarters for the 
first two months, I cannot say much of the others. 

The officers sometimes made parties to go into the 
city and loot*; but so great was the devastation, that 
they never brought us back anything, except a few 
cups and saucers and a coffee-pot. They told us it 
was the most wretched and forlorn sight they had ever 
seen; nothing but the charred walls of houses, with 
furniture, books, and pictures, utterly destroyed, 
lying about the streets. 

The weather now began to be very unhealthy; 
July being the worst month for the rains. It is 
difficult to describe the effect the atmosphere has on 
you at that time; the damp and stifiing sensation of 
the air is dreadfully oppressive. Cholera also began 
slightly to show itself: it kills so rapidly in India, 
that many die in a few hours; I have been told of 
people taking tiffin together, and of one of them 
being littried next day at gun-fire. It is a strange 
but accredited fact that, in India, if a person in a 

Loot, to plunder. 
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dying state lives over gun-fire at •sunrise he will 
linger till gun-fire at sunset. The first case of cholera 
in the fort was that of an officer. On Sunday, the 
12th of July, Captain Burlton, of the Gwalior 
Contingent, was talking to us just after morning 
service, discussing the sad events of the last few 
weeks, the hard life we viere leading, and the extra 
duty he had to perform, and hoping his wife was 
safe, as he had not heard from her for some time. 
(She afterwards escaped from Goonah with the rest 
of the fugitives.) After talking for some time, he 
said, “ I must try and get a little sleep; I feel so 
worn out with lasit night’s work.” As he was wet 
through, one lady told him he ought to change his 
clothes, and he replied, “ I wouhl, if I had any to 
change.” In the afternoon we heard that he was ill, 
and later that he was seized with cholera. Several 
doctors did all they could to save him, and as his 
quarters were very damp (just beneath the marble 
hall), they tned to carry him up a narrow flight of 
steps, but found it impossible. He died shortly after 
midnight, and was buried the following evening at 
gun-fire. 

About this time we had violent thunderstorms, 
which generally come on after midnight, or early in 
the morning; they occurred every night for more 
than a week. They commenced with terrific peals of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, lighting up 
for an instant the white marble hall, and brilliantly 
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flaslimg on thef river and oppdsite bank, with a 
weird and ghost-like effect: then all was black dark¬ 
ness again, and you heard uothing but the rushing 
torrents of rain, and the peculiar whirring, droning 
sound which always accomj)anies a tropical storm. 

After a time, some of the servants began to return, 
and it was now found necessary to give each native 
a “ pass,” without which they could not be admitted 
into the fort. These passes were cards with the 
bearer’s description, name, and occupation written on 
them. We had very few clothes, and these were 
diminished, as often the dhobies Avonld not bring 
them back after washing them, but would say they 
had been stolen. The manners of the servants were 
most insolent and contemptuous; they often said our 
rajh ” was over, and considered us doomed ; fully 
expecting that when their brethren had defeated us 
at Delhi, which they never doubted would be the 
case, the}' would march to Agra and cut us all to 
pieces w'ith little trouble. Formerly they used to 
address us as your excellency, protector of the 
j)Oor,” and say, Will it please your highness to let 
your slave do such a thing? ” and use such hyperbolical 
expressions, but now they dropped even the customary 
Sahib ” and “ Mem sahib,” and often addressed us 
as Turn ”* instead of, as formerly, Ap.”t “ Turn” 
in Hindoostanee is considered as familiar as ^‘tu” 
in French. They would also often He down in 
Tam, thou- Ap, your honour. 
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our rooms, and when we spoke to thom, did not get 
up. The ‘‘ budmashes” used to sing scurrilous songs 
under the walls, and draw pictures on them of 
the “Feringhls” being blown up, with their legs 
and heads dying into the air; they also stuck up 
placards, saying on such a day we should all be mas- 
t'acred or poisoned. One baker was really hanged for 
planning a scheme for poisoning all the bread ; and it 
was feared they might poison the wells. It is said they 
dug up the dead bodies and exposed them in the 
churches before the Communion Tables, and then 
burnt them; and in the Koman Catholic cathedral 
they tore from the walls the pictures of our Saviour, 
cut holes in them, and thrusting their prophet s green 
flag through, paraded them about the streets: they 
also mounted the pul}>its in our churches, and jireached 
the e^tterminatioii of the Feringhis; saying we were 
the “Mashrlks”* of the Koran. 

Humours of a depressing nature from Delhi, news 
of fresh mutinies, and massacres of men, women, and 
children, daily poured in ; and the tidings from Eng¬ 
land were that, iustead of sending out troops over¬ 
land” instantly, the parliament and ministers were 
disputing and squabbling among themselves over the 
causes of the mutiny, and weighing the comparative 
merits of greased cartridges and cow's fat, forgetting 
the fearful loss of life going on in the meantime. At 
Delhi alone, since the 8th of June, 100 officers had 

Mashriks, heretics. 
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been lost, and more than 1000 men. We used to drop 
the English papers in despair, when we saw the troops 
were coming round by the Cape, and our hearts sank 
at the thought of how long it would be before help 
could come to us. * I will only mention one instance 
of the length of time before help from England could 
be of use: the 7th Fusiljers, which left England 
early in June, did not reach Kurrachee till De^ 
cember, and were just coming up the country when 
I was leaving in March. 

The Gwalior mutineers were still at Gwalior, their 
numbers increased by the Indore and Mhow troops, 
reckoned at nearly 5000 infantry^ and 900 cavalry, 
with thirty guns. 

Scindiah kept them quiet, first with one false pro¬ 
mise and then another; but we fully expected, when 
they were tired of this game, they would all ma 9 oh to 
attack us. Our conduct must have seemed strangely 
apathetic to the natives at this time, to be thus ap¬ 
parently yielding up to them the country which had 
cost us so much to gain; and our servants w^ould 
constantly ask us whether troops were really coming 
from England ? and when we replied by giving an 
account of the ample reinforcements on their way, 
they would smile incredulously and say, why did 
we not take Delhi? and why did we allow the can¬ 
tonments to be destroyed at Agra?” These and 
hundreds of like questions they would ask, and our 
replies seemed to them idle tales. The natives have 
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no regard for truth; they seem to tgke an absolute 
pleasure in lying; I have frequently seen them shed 
tears over a pathetic tale that they were n|aking up 
to us as they went along. On our asking questions, 
they would often tell us things thaft could never have 
happened, and when we charged them with it, they 
would say, ‘^You asked me: what could I say?” 
This was the more trying, as we often wished to find 
out what had hapjiened at Gwalior, and to know 
particulars of those who had been killed. 

On Sunday the 20th of July, we received intelligence 
of the hideous massacre at Cawnpore. We had previ¬ 
ously heard some bazaar rumours, but did not believe 
them. I shall never forget the cflTect this aw'fulnews 
had on us. We were gathered in the marble hall 
after service, when we first heard it. We could only 
think with silent horror of the fearful fate of our poor 
countrymen, and picture to ourselves that such might 
soon be our fate; for we were surrounded by swarms 
of enemies, and the force at Gwalior was alone suffi¬ 
cient to take the fort. It was a sickening task to 
read the long list of victims who had been massacred, 
just when help was at hand. But who can describe 
the unutterably revolting indignities our poor coun¬ 
trymen endured, and their harassing trials;*first in 
the agonising suspense before they were obliged to re¬ 
treat into the entrenchment^ then in the days of suf¬ 
fering and misery endured tliere ? What must have 
been their feelings when their provisions decreased day 
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<3ay, and ei^en a drop of water was frequently 
purchased by the death of the volunteer who went 
for it ? T)|en the base and cruel butchery of the cold¬ 
blooded monster Nana Sahib I One cannot imagine 
how such a diabolical plot could be disguised ‘for 
years under the mask of friendship. 

I used often to wonder how such awful news was 
received at home. Our daily life was only varied by 
accounts of fresh disasters, mutinies, and massacres; 
India seemed to be rapidly gliding into the hands of its 
original possessors. In the north-western provinces, 
Agra, Allahabad, and Meerut were all we could now 
call our own. We heard of Havelock crossinic the 
Ganges, and being obliged to retire; of the enemy 
occupying a strong position near Bithoor; and heard 
of the mutinies at Indore, Mhow, and Dinapore. At 
Seegowlie, when the 12th irregular cavalry mutinied, 
they shot the commanding officer, his wife and child, 
and cut off their heads, and burnt the doctor, his wife, 
and child to death, in their bungalow: she was a cousin 
of Mrs. Campbell'S. One poor officer in the fort, who 
had lost his wife and all his children in the mutiny at 
Jhansi, used to wander about looking like a ghost. 

We now got our letters again; but it was very 
trying to read letters addressed to those who would 
never read them. I heard of my nucleus death at 
Simla; his regiment had been disarmed. 1 wished 
to go up to my atmt> but that was impossible. Our 
daily life dragged on very wearily. We rose early 
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in order to get a little air ‘*6n the tc^er,” which was 
free from the noise and disorder of the half-castes. 
Our fare began to be a little better now, for some of 
the natives ventured in, by means of passes, to sell 
eggs, butter, fowls, &c. After breathing a little 
fresh air from the river, we returned to breakfast on 
tea, ** kidgeri,”* and “ chypatties*’ which the servants 
had brought from the bazaar. We often sat several 
hours on “ the tower ” and took our chairs into the 
kiosk for shade. The pontoon bridge across the 
Jumna was now i^moved, for fear of the insurgents 
crossing the river. It was an amusing sight to see 
the natives throwing themselves from the ghiitsf into 
the river, or washing their clothes, and saying their 
prayers, kneeling with their faces towards the east, 
and no doubt praying most fervently for the annihi¬ 
lation of the “ Feringhis.’’ From hence also we could 
sec the ramparts, and w atch the soldiers being drilled 
for the artillery; and just beneath us was a small 
court-yard, in wdiich was a guard house, wdiere the 
soldiers used to sit on a ‘‘ charpoyor swing them¬ 
selves in a swing they had contrived to put up, (all but 
the one on duty). We used often to hear them 
saying to their servants, “ JildyJ jow and fetch my 
khana.”§ Their attempts at Hindostance were 
rather absurd; but strange to say, the natives alw'ays 

* Kidgcri, rice boiled with spices, raogar, &c. 

f Ghat, landing-place. 

$ Jildy, mispronounced for Juldi, quick. § Khana, dinner. 

O 
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understood theuit We used also to see the nuns, 
with their long train of pupils, taking their daily 
walk on the ramparts. 

When the sun got hot we either sat in the marble 
hall or lay in our own “dens.” The weather was 
still intensely hot, and the glare on the white marble 
and red sandstone was very*painful to the eyes. We 
contrived to put up some rude punkahs, by fastening 
coarse native cloth to bamboo poles; but the difficulty 
was to get the punkah coolies to stay, as they were 
always running away. We dinedjj^bout three o’clock 
and in the evening again sat in the “ tower.” 

The only variety in our day .was the arrival of 
“ cossids,*” from Delhi, with news. These men were 
paid as much as forty or fifty pounds for taking 
a message, as it was a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task; for the »ati^ o.s always examined 
them, and killed them if they found they bad 
messages: they used to hide these despatches in their 
hair, shoes, and “ bubble bubbles.” One man hid his 
in a piece of stick and^ when he was attacked threw 
the stick away, but afterwards recovered it. 

In July we heard of the lamented death of the 
brave and noble defender of Lucknow, Sir Henry 
Lawrence. He was wounded by a shell on the 
1st of July, and died on the 3rd, to the deep 
distress of every one; before his death he appointed 
Brigadier Inglis his successor in military matters, and 


Cossids, especial messengers. 
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Major Banks his successor as Chief Commissioner in 
Oude. All in the fort received the news of his 
death with feelings of consternation and alarm; for 
in him we regretted not only an able officer, but one 
fitted to act in such a crisis. His courage and heroism 
had endeared him to every one, and wc all mourned 
his loss. One enduring* mark of his beneficence is 
the Lawrence Asylum, in the Hills, for educating 
soldiers’ children. 

No one, whom 1 knew, kept a journal in the fort; 
for the confusion and noise rendered it impossible: 
we found it quite sufficient to ^vrite letters home. 
We were only allowed a certain weight, and were 
obliged to be guarded in our expressions about Delhi 
and tlie state of the country; as it was discovered 
that the natives used to open our letters and read 
them: the baboos* can, most of them, read and 
translate English. In the Punjab all the letters of 
the sepoys were opened, and they were found to be 
keeping up a regular correspondence with the rebels 
at Delhi, and other places. Mr. Colvin used to send 
letters in Greek, Hebrew, and cypher, to Colonel 
Greathed and the Government at Calcutta, vmnly 
imploring aid; for we were in great dread of the 
Gwalior mutineers, now amounting to about 12,000, 
with fifty guns. The servants w'ho came in from 
Gwalior told us the sepoys had regular parades, and 


Baboo, clurk, writer in on office. 
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their officers used to dress themselves in the English 
officers’ uniforms, and call themselves brigadier, 
brigade major, &c., and drive about in our carriages. 
They had taken the^ pianos down to their lines, and, 
after playing on them, had torn out the wires and 
keys. 

Mrs. Campbell gave me a'Bible and Prayer Book; 
as a few had now been brought into the fort, and 
were sold. I used constantly to read over the beau¬ 
tiful lamentations of Job; for now I could better 
understand them. We also shared amongst us a 
volume of Melville’s Sermons; ” but we had no 
other books of a religious nature. Some of the 
Psalms now we read with a different feeling; the 
79th had a fresh meaning for us. A few of my 
friends had other books, “Dyncvor Terrace” and 
some others, which were greatly sought after, and 
lent about. 

Some of the costumes worn in the fort were rather 
peculiar; Captain Campbell used to dress in a scarlet 
sa/lu jerkin,* with a black belt, in which was stuck a 
brace of pistols, white trowsers, and either a little 
Scotch cap,or a solar-topee f and pugri.{ His assistant, 
a half-caste who was very tall and muscular, used to 
follow his master about arrayed in quite a small 
arsenal of fire-arms, and other offensive weapons. 
He had formerly been a pirate, and looked so ruf- 

Sallu, native calico, generally bright red. 

SoljkF-topee,hat made of pith in varions shapes, t Fngri, a turban 
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iianish, that I called him " Dirk Matteraick.’* He 
died of fever in the fort, and was a great loss to 
Captain Campbell, as he used to train the men to the 
gun exercise, of which Captain Campbell had the 
management in our part of the fort. 

Mrs. Blake now came to live in our quarters: she 
had formerly lived with jsome friends in tents on the 
green near the Delhi Gate. In our ‘^row” the Meades, 
Murrays, and Mrs. Procter, had the three first arches; 
Mrs. Blake had No. 4; Mrs. Innes and 1 occupied Nos. 
5 and 6; and the Christisons No. 8. After them came 
some of the Agra people, and Mr. I^ichols, a mis¬ 
sionary who had .escaped from Mynpoorie. In the 
opposite gallery of the court lived the Piersons, and 
some others. The officers had a small place where 
they contrived to have a bath, and perform their 
toilettes. Dr. Mackellar had his meals with the 
Christisons, and slept in the marble hall. Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Ferris, and Mrs. Kirke, the Hen- 
nessys and the Campbells, had quarters in the 
Palace Garden. Major Maepherson, who was very 
kind to me all the time 1 was in the fort, had a little 
place under the Tower,” which be employed as an 
office; he had also the next arch to us. No. 7. Mrs. 
Innes used to be with Her brother in his office the 
best part of the day, and I believe assisted him 
very much in writing; for no native secretary could 
be trusted now. 

The baboos or clerks understand English perfectly, 
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and are well educated: they read Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Milton for amusement. The Maharajah 
of Gwalior used constantly to send his Vakeel* to 


transact business with Major Macpherson, and I was 
told the chuprassis who were waiting outside, used 


to lie down, and put their ears to the “ chicks ” to 


hear the conversation, which was carried on in Hin 


dostanee. 


The poor children had a weary life of it; accus¬ 
tomed, as they were, to airy rooms and plenty of 
attendants, the confinement was very trying to them. 
They suffered ^inuch from the heat, bad food, and 
a troublesome sort of fever and eruption. The 
servants used to tell them to play at sepoys, and 
call one side the sepoys and the other Gora 
liOgue ” (European soldiers). Tn the evening, when 
the weather grew cooler, swarms of half-castes and 
European children collected on the large terrace 
fronting our iitarble hall, and had sham fights with 
wooden swords: little Jungy Meade went about 
•^ith a cartouche-box, and a small toy sword strapped 
round his waist. Borne of thO children had not re¬ 


covered their fright at Gwalior: Archie Murray and 
Jungy Meade used to awake at night, and scream 
out that the sepoys were coming with swords to kill 
them: they often asked after their little playmates 
killed at Gwalior. The ‘^kuppra-wallahsf ” now ven- 


* Vakeel, envoy, ambassador, 
f Kappra*wallahs, men who sell cloth, &c. 
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tured into the fort and sold their -wares; they inva¬ 
riably asked us if we did not want kala kuppra ” 
(black cloth), and there were few who did not want 
it. I got a black dress, cloak, and bonnet, made by 
one of the milliners. Many*of these European 
milliners were entirely ruined. One I went to told 
me it was very hard she,was obliged to leave all her 
goods behind, when she came into the fort; she also 
said she had had 300/. worth of millinery looted ” 
on its way up the country when the mutiny broke 
out. She had several dirzies ” sitting at work 
making some wedding garments on the ground in a 
little court-yard /nil of fowls and puddles of dirty 
water. Shortly after, a young lady was married 
to a gentleman in the Uncovenaiited Service, in our 
hall fthe dewan-i-am). It was *a very gay wedding 
considering the circumstances: the bride was in a 
veil and lace dress, attended by brides’-maids in 
pretty bridal attire; and after the ceremony, they 
pitched a tent on the terrace, and had a dance and 
supper, to which they invited all the officers. 

In the cold weather, when people had become more 
reconciled to their confinement, they had balls and 
musical parties in the arsenal; but in our square the 
days passed on so monotonously that, as we had no 
almanack, we forgot the days, except when the 
Baptists held their meetings, every Wednesday 
and Friday, in a place in our square. 

Our great pleasure, when the weather got cooler, 
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was all meeting on the tower ” (which I ought to 
have explained was the small terrace on which the 
" kiosk ” stood). Six of us weee widows, owing 
TO THE Gwalior Mutiny ! 

** Aching heart,' 

Breaking part, 

Through this dark world driven 9 
; Meeting bright. 

Endless light, 

Woiteth us in heaven.” 
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CHAPTER Vai. 

THE FORT. 

I HAD now an additional source of care and anxiety 
in my baby, though it was of course a great comfort. 
Owing to the great diflSculty in getting a Dhye* for 
him, he suffered very much, and one doctor told me 
if I did not get a good Dhye for him, he would not 
live twenty^four hoprs, so Major Macpherson kindly 
allowed his chuprassistogo out and search in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages for one ; for the Choudrini, or woman 
who has the monopoly of hiring out Dhyes, had set 
her face against their coming into the fort. 

Every one had been very kind to me; a room had 
been lent me, quieter and more comfortable than my 
own; Mrs. Longden and Mrs. Fraser also gave me 
some baby clothes, otherwise my little boy would 
have been almost destitute, as few of the Kuppra 
Wallahs had ventured into the fort until after he 
was born. Mrs. Innes was most kind to me, and 
Mrs. Campbell often came from the palace g^fd^n to 
see me, bringing eau de Cologne and other little 
luxuries. A soldier’s wife attended to the baby; she* 
was a most kind-hearted Irish woman. Her husband 


Dhye, native wet nurse. 
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had gone with S party to Allyghur, consisting of 150 
of the 3rd Europeans, under Capt. Stevenson, 3 guns, 
and 30 of the mounted militia; the whole commanded 
by Major Montgomery; Dr. Mackellar also went out 
with this party. They were intended to march against 
the insurgents at Hattras, but afterwards went on to 
Allyghur, then in the possession of the Insurgents, 
who had set up a king under orders of the King of 
Delhi. The result of theenr^affeinent there on tlie 24lh 
of August was most successful. Our loss, however, 
was 5 killed and 25 wounded. Capt. Longville Clerke 
was severely wounded, Capt, Murray had a horse 
killed under him, and Mr. Tandy one of the managers 
of the Agra Bank, and Ensign H. L. Marsh of the 
16th Grenadiers were killed. Lieut. Lambc, who 
had been wounded on the 5th of July, now died, 
after lingering more than a mouth. It was very 
saddening to hear the Dead March in Saul ” played 
by the band of the 3rd Europeans, for one brave 
soldier after another. Wounds and fever were now 
diminishing our email force rapidly. 

My quarters were now transferred to a small 
temple, in a court yard paved with white marble, near 
the Palace-garden Marble Hall, the " Dewan-i-khas.” 
The walls of my apartment were of yellowish marble, 
in which were innumerable small niches, in which 
formerly lamps were placed for illuminations: these 
were of great use for stowing away things in. From 
the window I had a pleasant view of the river beneath, 
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and between the walls and the river was quite an 
encampment oT horses and their attendants: the car¬ 
riages yrhich had been rescued from the Budmashes” 
were secured under " chopper ” sheds. 

My Irish nurse, Mrs Cameron, was a cheery com¬ 
panion to me; she used to tell me hmg stories, and as 
she could not read I read the newspapers to her, and 
gave her all my home paper.s to send to her husband. 
One day, after I had been reading some of the parti¬ 
culars of the Cawnpore massacre, which related that 
the soldiers swore they would kill a Sepoy for every 
hair of Miss Wheeler's head, she said, “ I think Hell 
will be almost full’now.” I asked Why ?” She 
replied, ‘‘ Because there has been such a lot of tliem 
brutes of Sepoys sent there.” This conversation took 
place after hearing of Havelock’s victory at Cawnpore, 
when he oajitured 15 guns, and another engagement 
near Bithoor, making his 9th victory. 

Another soldiers wife said to a lady who had 
remarked that the Sepoys were like devils, “ I think 
it is a bad compliment to the devil to say the Sepoys 
are like him.” The “ Mofussilite ” was printed in 
the Fort, the printing press being now in use, so we 
received detailed accounts of what was ejoinji on. 
About this time I had given mo the great luxury of a 
hath, in the shape of half a beer barrel. 

I used to amuse myself by watching the people 
going about on the river in boats; peojde being now 
permitted to go out of the Fort. These boats were 
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like those formerly employed for coming up the 
river; they had each a “ chopper *’ roof and were di¬ 
vided into two rooms. The Meades, Murrajs, and 
some others took the small quantity of furniture that 
they had recovered and lived in these boats for change 
of air. This mode of life was thought by the doctors 
to be so healthy that they •sent the wounded soldiers 
to live in boats anchored near the shore. It was, a 
pitiable sight to see the emaciated forms of the poor 
men, carried in dhoolies down to the boats, then 
placed on ‘‘charpoys,” and carried back to the hospital 
at night. I could also see the road winding towards 
the Tajj^nd people driving and riding on it; for now 
they could safely leave the Fort during the day; 
though sometimes they were fired at. I had also the 
amusement of watching the encampment of horses and 
their syces ; the latter had their wives and families 
in small huts, making quite a colony. The horses 
were picquctted in row's, and it was amusing to see the 
syces, who were most of them tall fine looking men, 
grooming the horses very carefully, and sometimes 
washing them. They were a very savage set, how¬ 
ever, not much encumbered with clothes, having only 
a " cummerbund ” round the waist; some had not 
even turbans, and they were always fighting and 
quarrelling. 

One day I saw a native woman beating her own 
infant of about a year old, in the most horrible man¬ 
ner, first with her hands, then with a thick stick, till 
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tired of this she threw it on the ground and kicked it; 
the poor child pf course screamed terribly the whole 
time, and I felt miserable at being quite powerless to 
prevent it. When it grew dark I could see no more 
till the next morning, when I saw the child lying on a 
charpoy, its father trying to force something down its 
throat, and its cruel mother lying near asleep. The 
poor little creature gave one convulsive shudder and 
didd; its father then washed it, went to the Bazaar 
to buy a piece of cloth, wrapped the corpse in it and then 
walked off with the still warm body, followed ty the 
other children; then with a spade he dug a hole iind 
cast in the body of his child. The mother in the 
meantime threw herself on the very charj)oy from 
which her dead child had just been earned, and fin¬ 
ished her sleep. I told Capt. Campbell and Major 
IVIacpherson of the circumstance, but they said 
nothing could be done, as we dare not now contradict 
or thwart the natives. 

The scene by moonlight had a strange effect; the 
light shimmering on the ripples of the broad river, 
and glancing on the groups of natives, rolled up in 
their white chuddas on the ground; and the horses 
standing like statues in rows, looked sj^ctre-like, or 
as if turned into stone. On the opposite bank of the 
river there always glowed a bright fire at night; ^d 
I afterwards found out it was the natives burning 
their dead. One of my Dhyes lost her husband 
and came crying to me for money to buy wood with 
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to burn her hucband’s body; and at night she showed 
me the fire and said “ Look, Mem Sahib, they burn 
my husband there.” 

My mother had sent me out a box of clothes from 
home; but the coilntry was in such a disturbed state, 
I could get neither them nor my money from Cal¬ 
cutta. Letters from England, however, came regu¬ 
larly now, and I received one addressed to my husband, 
telling him of the death of his cousin in the Austrian 
service, who died of consumption at Venice. This 
brought to my mind the haj>py days that my husband 
and I had spent with poor Captain Coopland only the 
year before at Vienna:— 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is reraembering happier things,” 

On the 9th of September, Mr. Colvin died. He 
had been in a bad state of health ever since his coming 
into the Fort; and seemed uttd|ly powerless to act 
in such a momentous crisis, being both mentally and 
physically worn out. After lingering some days in 
an almost insensible stiite, he died, and was buried 
in the Armoury Square, I have before given the 
reasons why he was buried within the Fort walls. 
We watched his funeral from the “ Tower,” as his 
quarters wert in the palace near the Dewan-i-khas. 

Some time in the middle of September I went out 
for my first drive; until then, since June 29th, I bad 
never been beyond our square Block F.,”) and my 
only walk had been on the tower.” I shall never 
foiget mj sensations: I felt like one in a dream. 
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Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes liad often been 
out driving, but I had not been able till now. 

This morning I was awoke by the welcome mes¬ 
sage, ‘‘ Mrs. Innes’ * salaam’ and would I like a 
drive?” I dressed quickly, and leaving baby to the 
care of Mrs. Cameron (who was delighted that I 
should have a change), got into the tonjon, and was 
borne along through the palace garden — where a 
number of other people were preparing for walking 
or driving — down the inclined plane, and out at the 
Delhi gate. Tlie gateway was crowded with natives 
carrying in things to sell, bheesties with water, 
coolies with bags of sand for the fortifications, and 
people hurrying out for their drives. At last I was 
fairly outside the gates, and the bearers setting the 
tonjon down at the other side of the drawbridge, 
politely assisted i^^into ISIujor Macpherson’s car¬ 
riage, which was standing with a lot of others, wait¬ 
ing for their owners, the syces meanwhile whisking 
off the flies with chowries.* When the coachman 
asked me which way I should like to go, I chose the 
Taj road. Oh, how delightfully the fresh air blew 
on my face, when free from the w’alls of the Fort! 
Quickly we wound by the side of the river, on 
which was anchored quite a little fleet of boats, 
awaiting the rising of the river to continue their 
journey to Allahabad; and there were large boats, 
gay with flags, and occupied by people wearied of 

* Chowries, whisks, for driving off flies. 
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Fort life. Weapassed under a hill which the Coolies 
were digging away, and by some ruins they were 
preparing to blast. 

The country looked delightfully fresh and bloom¬ 
ing after the late rains, the breeze was cool and re¬ 
freshing, and the air sweet with delicious scents. At 
last I passed the Taj, its white marble and golden 
tipped minarets sparkling in tbe bright sun against 
the blue sky. It was a painful contrast on approach¬ 
ing the cantonments, utterly destroyed and desolate; 
and around their blackened walls and ruined houses 
seemed yet to linger a sickening smell of burning: I 
passed the racket court, the mess house, and other 
public buildings all more or less ruined ; the disgust¬ 
ing vultures, either sitting on the blackened walls, or 
prowling about amongst the ruins, were not scared 
at the approach of the carriage, Ad even the jackals 
stopped and looked at me, as if they had a right now 
to despise us. On my way back I passed a bazaar, 
the natives of which looked so maliciously at me 
that I felt quite frightened; for had they chosen to 
drag me out of the carriage, there was nothing to 
prevent them. This rather took away from the 
pleasure of the drive, and I was very thankful to 
return to the protection of the gloomy walls of the 
Fort. I passed many equestrians, some of them gro¬ 
tesquely attired,and soldiers returning from their walk. 

1 was glad to find myself in my own little room 
again, and baby all well. 
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The next day I went for the first time to see my 
friends in “ Block F.,” whom I had only seen when 
they had been kind enough to come and sit an hour or 
two with me in my little temple. I was quite 
startled when I entered our marble hall; it was 
completely metamorphosed. The inner hall, which 
was separated from the 9 uter hnll by arches, across 
which were hung chicks,” * looked like a drawing¬ 
room. At one end a window had been broken 
through the thick wall, giving a beautiful view of the 
river and country beyond, and having something of 
the effect of a camera lucida. The floor was covered 
with handsome natjve carpets, there were two draw¬ 
ing-room tables, on which w'ere placed work-boxes, 
desks, and despatch-boxes; sofas, arm-chairs, a piano, 
guitar, and flute-case, completed the effect; and, 
above all, to iny *j|l:eat delight, I beheld a book¬ 
shelf : but on inspection the books were ragged and 

ft 

incomplete, not one set being perfect. 

However, hearing that they were public property, 
I selected for my own reading, The Heir of Red¬ 
dy ffe,” an odd volume of ^‘Friends in Council,’* and 
one or two other old favourites. Some servants 
were preparing breakfast, and the white table¬ 
cloth and the china cups looked quite luxurious. 

I was also quite astonished to see the transforma¬ 
tion our little kiosk on ‘^the tower” had undergone. 

Chick, screen made of split cane, or reeds. 

r 
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Captain Campbell having just had it ^ven him for 
his “ quarters/* as it was more convenient for him 
than living in the Palace garden. Hound the cir¬ 
cular kiosk a verandah of chopper work/* supported 
on bamboo poles, had been put up, to keep off the 
glare of the sun. Mrs. Campbell had carpeted the 
inside with a thick Mirzapore carpet, and furnished 
it with a charpoy covered with a scarlet rezm, 
chairs, a table, and chests. The proceeds of Captain 
Campbell’s and *‘Dirk Hatteraick’s ” looting ex¬ 
peditions were ranged on shelves; and outside, 
under the verandah, were also suspended little shelves, 
which were used for a temporary larder. I was 
amused to see strings of black ants ascending and 
descending the wall, and looking like moving bell- 
ropes ; the scent of the provisions attracting them. 

I often used to breakfast with tlie Campbells. 
Captmn Campbell had bought a nice little pony for 
his wife, and they used to ride out every morning 
and evening* 

The Christisons, whom 1 went to see, had also 
made many improvements. Dr. Christison, having 
a taste for pictures, had decorated the bare blank 
jambs of his den with prints which he had col¬ 
lected from the Illustrated London News; ” one 
was " Town and Countiy,” and another a portrait 
of " Madeline Smith.” He afterwards bought, at 
Mr. Haikes’s sale, some books and a chest of drawers. 
Poor Mrs. Chris&on had been very ill; and 1 pitied 
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her very muhh, being confined in such an unconifort- ‘ 
able little place; for these dens were only 12 feet 
by 6. Little May Christison, who was a most amus¬ 
ing, clever little child, and could make herself un¬ 
derstood in English and Hindostanee, though but 
two years old, had also been ill with fever. I was 
astonished to see how much better the children were 
dressed than formerly. Little May was dressed in 
a pretty silk bonnet, and checked pelisse; Jungy 
(Jungy was a pet name the servants gave him, and 
means little prince) and Archie were also arrayed in 
new suits, and they were taken for walks all round 
the ramparts, and. twice a week to hear the band, 
which played on the Green near the Motie Musjid. 

We still often sat on “ the tower,” watching 
the sun set, and the fiames rising from the villages 
rou\id Agra which our troops burnt. One village 
which they destroyed in this way, was not gained 
without a sharp fight with the villagers, who offered 
resistance. Sixty villagers were slain, amongstwhom 
were two women, accidentally killed, who were load- 
ing guns, and otherwise assisting their party. From 
this tower we could see the burial-ground, which lay 
on the slope of a hill not far from the Fort, and 
looked dreary and mournful. The graves were 
mere heaps of sand, occasionally varied by a tomb¬ 
stone, and scarcely an evening passed without some 
burial going on: either a little child, followed by its 
mourning parents, or some poor soldier, who had no 
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rel&tive to modern his loss, and who was placed in 
the ground with as much speed as was consistent with 
due respect to the dead; after which the few soldiers 
who had followed him to his last resting-place re¬ 
turned, the band playing some lively march. 

A little distance from the grave-yard was a row 
of gibbets, on which some wretch daily paid the just 
penalty of his crimes, by a death which they de¬ 
spised: one culprit even adjusted the rope round 
his own neck, and joked about it. At first the bodies 
of the criminals were given to their friends; but 
afterwards this was put a stop to, for they carried 
them round the walls, decked in garlands of dowers, 
and excited the people by the sight of these mar¬ 
tyrs. ** One day, in returning from a drive, I met a 
cart loaded with these ghastly burdens. A great 
many of the villagers in revolt, were brought in lind 
hanged, and also some mutinous sepoys who were 
found lurking in the neighbourhood. When they 
were being tried, some used to feign madness, and act 
in the most absurd way, catching flies and jabbering; 
others would say the most insolent and revolting 
things to the officers on the courtmartial. 

Mr. French now went out daily to teach his stu¬ 
dents in an old ruined school-house near the Fort. 
The midsummer holidays had commenced just after 
the battle on the 5 th of July, and Mr. French had 
given them an extra fortnight in consideration of the 
state of lunges Mr. Leighton and Mr. Cann also 
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went to the College buildings in the City afterwards. 
Mr. French sometimes came to see us and was very 
kind: he lent us “ Henry Martyn’s Life; ” but told 
us that he had lost nearly all his Jbooks. The books 
of tlie Agra bank and other valuable documents, had 
also been destroyed. Previously to this, Mr. Longden 
had gone out with a part^ to Secundra, a few miles 
from Agra, where there was formerly an establish¬ 
ment for native Christians who were taught different 
trades, also a jirinting press and Church. Mr. Cann 
of the Agra College and others had gone out soon after 
the battle to see if they could rescue anything; they 
dragged the tanks* and ponds, and recovered some 
astronomical instruments and other Jhings. We often 
aroused ourselves by looking through a large tele¬ 
scope, belonging to the Agra College, at the Southern 
Cross and other constellations which Mr. Longden 
and Mr. Cann explained to us, and were better seen 
in the southern latitudes. 

We were now in daily expectation of being be¬ 
sieged by the Gwalior mutineers: we heard from the 
Maharajah's Vakeel, and by the mails which now ran 
between Agra and Gwalior, that on the 3rd of 
September the Gwalior mutineers quarrelled with 
those at Indore, who wished to march to Delhi, while 
the Gwalior wished to march to Cawnpore and Agra; 
that they then all marched to ‘the residency, and 
there the Indore troops persuaded 600 of the Rajah’s 
?nd Cavalry Corps to join them. The Rajah con- 
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Be<|uently discharged many of the sowafs, and having 
paid them, sent them out of Gwalior. The Indore 
troops were supplied with ammunition by the Mora 
mutineers, in spite of their disagreements. The 
whole of them, consisting of the 23rd N. I., three 
troops of the Ist Light Calvary, 7 guns, and 600 of 
the Kajah’s mutinous sowars, joined bj a great 
number of BudmasKes, set out on the 7th for the 
Chumbul, on their way to Agra. The rains had so 
swollen the Chumbul, it had been previously impass¬ 
able for artillery; but now that the river was sinking 
they were able to cross* . The native officers of the 
Mora mutineers quarrelled with the Maharajah be¬ 
cause he would not give them conveyance and grain, 
and reproached him for having detained them four 
months with false promises; and, in spite of the Maha¬ 
rajah, they forced the villagers all around to give up to 
them their cattle and what conveyances they had, and 
afterwards planted a battery of 12 guns on the road 
to the Phool Bagh and the Lushkur. The Maharajah 
was kept for some time in great suspense; but at 
last he came to an agreement with them, and for the 
present prevented them going to Agra and joining 
the Indore troops, who had now crossed the Chum- 
bul, and were hovering in the neighbourhood of 
Agra. 

The Gwalior contingent finally marched to Cawn- 
pore, and after defeating General Windham were 
tiiemselvtse dented by Sir Colin Campbell on the 
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7 th of December. They were 14,000 in number, and 
lost 16 guns and their baggage. 

As the Indore troops were expected, a large place 
in the Fort was prepared under ground, and made 
fihot and bomb-proof; and here,*in case of a siege, 
all the womfen and children were*to be put. I be¬ 
lieve it was planned amoi^st the officers that, in case 
it became inevitable that the women would fall into 
the hands of. the rebels, they should all be blown up 
in the powder magazine : even the soldiers said they 
would thbmselves shoot us rather than that we 
should be treated like the poor Cav/npore ladies. 

The guns were frequently loaded, as we had so 
many alarms. Captain Campbell, who had often to 
sleep all night near his guns, said His friends gave 
him more trouble than his enemies.” The walls 
were now planted with 60 guns, and 150 trained 
gunners from the militia were appointed to assist the 
regular artillery men. I could recognise the officers 
voices when they went the grand rounds and visiting 
rounds at night, along the rampart below my 
quarters. 

My Kitmutghar, who had often been to see me 
when 1 was unable to see him, agfun came and 
brought my little dog Jack,” who was delighted to 
see me; but as I was not allowed to keep a dog inside 
the Fort, I gave him to Captain Campbell to give to 
some of the European soldiers, who are always glad 
to have a timrough-bred dog instead of the pariah 
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ones, good sort 6f dogs being very scarce. I kept his 
collar as a little memento of Gwalior. The Kit- 
mutghar cried over the chota sahib,” * and gave him 
a pretty fan. 

We were now most anxious for news from Delhi, 
as we had heard of the arrival there of d siege train, 
and reinforcements, and th^ assault was expected to 
take place on the 14th. Until now we had been 
very Responding about the taking of Delhi, and had 
expected we should have been obliged to stay in the 
Fort a year.. At last, news came that on‘the 14th, 
four columns of British troops, each one thousand 
strong, had entered the Cashmere, gate and taken 
possession of the whole line of defences from the 
Water Bastion to the Caubul gate, including the 
Moree Bastion, the English Church, and Skinner’s 
house; that Brigadier Nicholson had been wounded, 
and 61 officers killed, and 1178 rank and hie killed 
and wounded. That on the 15th they shelled the 
Palace and Selimghur, and other strong places, and 
ejected a breach in the magazine, and finally took it 
with 125 cannons, and that they then attacked the 
Palace, and on the 20th the whole of the city was 
in our possession* On receipt of the joyful news, a 
salute of 50 guns was fired; it ought to have been 
101, We heard that the reason of our loss being 
so very great, was the defection of a native regiment 
which was to have covered one of ours. We soon 
. * * Cbotn sabib, litUe muter. 
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after heard of the death of General* Nicholson, who 
was much lamented as a brave and able officer. 

About the end of September, Lieutenant Pond of 
the 3rd, was married to the sister of another officer 
in the Palace-garden marble hall* the Dewan-i-khas. 
It was a very gay affair ; Mrs. Innes, Mrs. Campbell 
and many pthers were present at the ceremony; the 
officers being in full regimentals and the ladies in 
gay attire. . 

We were much troubled by that terrible annoy¬ 
ance, bugs; they swarmed in the old wood-work of 
the Fort. Europeans can form no idea of the extent 
of this disgusting^nuisance, which is so ba^ in this 
part of India that whole villages arc deserted by the 
natives to escape these pests. 

My baby was now christened in our marble ball, 
Mrs. Campbell presenting him with a robe, and Major 
Macplierson a hood and cloak; and I now occasion¬ 
ally drove out with my friends as the weather was 
getting plejisantly cool. We used also to take regular 
walks, morning and evening, round the ramparts. Mrs. 
Murray and Mrs. Christison, who played very well, 
often had musical parties in our marble ball, when 
Captain Campbell accompanied them on his violin. 
Mrs. Kirke, having had a carriage lent her for a few 
days by an Agra civilian, she and Mrs. Christison 
one evening went down to the Delhi gate, where the 
carriages stood drawn up in lines on each side of the 
road; and having been told that the carriage was lined 
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with white and drawn by bay horses^ they took pos¬ 
session of one of this description^ and went for their 
drive. The next evening Mrs. Christison and I 
went out in the same carriage, and on returning 
from a long drive we were surprised to see an 
elderly gentleman waiting at the gate, and looking 
very irate. As soon as we drew up, he ^asked the 
syce by whose orders he had taken his carriage out. 
The syce replied looking at us, “ By,these Mem- 
Sahibs here.” We now found out that we had 
taken the wrong carriage, and with many ‘ilpologles, 
we alighted. The angry owner told us that for two 
evenings he had been down at the Delhi gate with 
some ladies ready for a drive, and found his carriage 
gone. It was certainly provoking, though Mrs. Chris¬ 
tison thought it a good joke; but her husband went 
next day to make proper explanations and apologies. 

We had still very few servants, and were obliged 
to share them amongst ourselves, in consequence of 
which they got very high wages. They invariably 
melted down their rupees, and made them into ban¬ 
gles and all kinds of ornaments; and after each fresh 
acquisition the ayahs used to come and show them¬ 
selves, loaded with ornaments, and say, Are they 
not pretty ? where are your ornaments ? ” Their 
necks, arms, ears, and ankles, were covered with 
chains, and bangles *, &c ,; some of them were beau¬ 
tifully dressed: one ayah wore a bright blue velvet 

* genenilljr gddered on tlw wearefi 

arau or anUet. 
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jacket, a coloured muslin shirt, and h white chudda 
beautifully worked. 

We now heard more details from Delhi. When 
first our troops entered the city, most of the muti* 
neers had sent off their baggage and then followed. 
The townspeople at first took refuge in the palace, 
but findiiig things wer(i hopeless, they and their 
animals, poured in stream out of the Ajmere gate, 
unmolested Jjy our troops, who watched them from 
our camp; and in a few days the city was totally 
deserted. * A column then set off to pursue the flying 
rebels towards Allyghur and Muttra; some of them, it 
was supposed, had fled into Kohilcund, Muttra, and 
towards Oude. We heard that Mr* Hervey Greathed, 
Commissioner and Political Agent, died of cholera, on 
the 19th of September, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Saunders, who had escaped from Moradabad. The 
conduct of Major Hudson, who shot the princes, 
and guaranteed the king his life, was much commented 
on in the fort; and we were sorry that he had spared 
the king, who, though old in years, was still older in 
cruelty and wickedne8s.t The gallantry of the 60th 
Bifles who, with the plucky little Ghoorkahs, had 
kept the mosque near Hindoo Bao’s house during the 
whole siege, was the theme of admiration: and the 
noble daring of Lieutenant Salkeld, and Homcj and 
Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith (the last 

Chudda; vwl, which coyers the whde persoQ. 
t We aiWwards karat that Major Hodaon had Qeueral WiUon’a 
toLpretB orders to spare the long’s lik. 
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of whom is the only survivor) was eulogised with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all in the fort. We deeply 
regretted the death of Brigadier Nicholson; he i?fas 
only 36. The Lion of the Punjab,” as he was called^ 
could ill be spared. His brother also was killed. 

On the 21st all the officers breakfasted in the Delhi 
Dewan>i-khas. A few mornings before 'they had 
breakfasted in the Church, which was now4ume<^, 
into a hospital. 

A salute of 101 guns was fired for the next joyful 
and cheering news of the relief of the galfant little 
band at Lucknow. We had all admired the patient 
and Christian behaviour of many who had relations 
at Lucknow, during the wearing su8i)ense of many 
months; especially Lady Outram and Mrs. Innes: 
the husband of the latter had been in Lucknow 
during the whole siege. 

On the 19th of September, Havelock had crossed 
the river at Cawnpore with 2700 men; Sir James 
Outram, with noble generosity, surrendering the 
command to his able and skilful coadjutor. General 
Havelock, who marched twenty miles the first day, 
and fourteen the next, leaving Outram at Cawnpore, 
which was threatened by the Gwalior contingent. 
General Havelock drove the rebels back to Luck¬ 
now, with the loss of their guns; and on the 24th, 
a salute announced to the garrison of Lucknow the 
welcome news that relief was near. On the 25th, 
the Presidency was relieved, only just in time, for 
the enemy had mined under it, and were intending 
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to blow up the buildings and all in* them. General 
Neill, who was killed, added to the long list of 
irreparable losses — 600 being killed and wounded ; 
and we had to mourn the loss of many a brave 
officer. No one can tell how.feagerly the list was 
looked for, as we heard so much of the frightful 
losses sustained by the garrison. Mrs. Kirke saw 
there the death of her brother-in-law, but was re¬ 
lieved by learning of the •safety of her sister and her 
children, the Omraaneys. Mrs. innes was oveijoyed 
to hear of^her husband’s safety ; she had not heard of 
him since May. He has since been presented with 
the Victoria Cross, for some act of signal bravery 
performed in one of General Frank’s engagements. 
Others, too, were filled with joy and thankfulness, 
and we began now to hope that God was prospering 
our arras. 

The Dewalee, or feast of lamps, which had been 
much dreaded, as the natives get so excited during 
its continuance, now commenced all over the coun¬ 
try. The excitement in the city of Agra was prodi¬ 
gious, and we heard nothing but tom-toming and 
explosions of gunpowder: the great delight of the 
natives is to put the gunpowder into earthen pots, 
which they then blow up. They lighted up the 
city at night, and it was a very pretty sight; the 
bridge and all the houses sloping down to the river 
b^ng brilliantly illuminated. They also lighted up 
the bridge of boats, which had now been recon¬ 
structed, and placed a little booth on it for their 
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N4tch girls*; atid they let off fireworks representing 
snakes and all sorts of animals. They kept this up 
for many nights, and invited the ofi^cers to see the 
illumination, and a NS>tch,” held in the booth. As 
this feast happened just after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow, the hypocritical wret^es pretended it was 
in honour of these great events. , 

We watched these sights from ‘‘the tower,” and 
tracked the fairy-like lights floating down the broad 
river, and looking like fire-flies in the darkness. It 
is a custom of the natives to send down the river a 
little lamp (a small saucer in which a wick is placed) 
or chirage; if it sinks, or the light dies out before 
reaching a certain point, the owner of the lamp thinks 
he will be unfortunate, or die soon. 

We hoped now, after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow — which showed the natives our “ Rajh ” 
was not over, as they had fondly expected, and that 
now their green flag no longer waved over these 
cities—that the column which had left Delhi would 
come to Agra on its way to Cawnpore, and take us 
there en route to Calcutta: we even made prepara¬ 
tions, and bought a camp-table each, some cooking 
vessels, and provisions; for we were weary of our 
loi^ imprisonment, and wanted to get home to our 
friends. Our stock of English provisions was ebbing. 
very low; we had no brandy in the fort, very little 
wine, and no sugar but the native sugar, which is 
either like sugar candy, or quite moist; we had but 

** Nftteb girls, dancing girls. 
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little medicine, either, and that of ft bad kind; and 
worst of all, we had nearly come to an end of the 
quinine, which is so necessary in India. 

But we now heard that our old enemies, the In¬ 
dore mutineers, were coming on :* tired, we supposed, 
of their cowardly inactivity, and disappointed of their 
intention pf going to Delhi, they had determined to 
strike a blow at Agra. They had all this time been 
waiting at DJiolepore, only thirty-six miles from Agra, 
and were now joined by the Neemuch and some of 
the Delhi* mutineers; consequently all the people 
were now ordered in from the boats, the guns were 
kept loaded, and ^^uble sentries placed. 

We heard that Colonel Greathed had defeated the 
flying Delhi rebels at Malaghur, taken the fort there, 
and blown up the defences: unfortunately this blow¬ 
ing up cost the life of Lieutenant Home of the 
Engineers, one of the Cashmere-gate heroes. After 
this victory the column halted a day or two to send 
their sick and wounded to Meerut, reaching AUyghur 
on the 4th of October, and Hattras, about forty miles 
from Agra, on the 9th, 

The Indore mutineers were actually now within a 
mile of Agra; but no notice was taken by the 
authorities, who were so supinely indiflei^nt that 
^they even did not take the trouble of sending out 
spies, though our own servants told us the rebels 
were very near. Colonel^ Fraser, the temporary 
Lieutenant-governor of the north-west provinces, and 
Mr. Bead, the head civilian, sent urgent messages to 
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Colonel Greathed, who only just arrived in time by 
forced marches. Early on the morning of the 10th 
we got up to see the column cross the river by the 
bridge of boats; many people went on to the battle¬ 
ments and the Delhi gate, but we went to our old 
post of observation, the tower.” Oh, how our 
hearts swelled with pride and thankfulness as we 
watched this gallant band of heroes cross the bridge. 

A soldier can never be sufficiently valued, thought 
of, and honoured; and yet how little is he cared for I 
Coarse food and small pay is thought good enough 
for one who is generally exiled from his home and 
friends for years, often for life who endures un¬ 
told hardships, has few pleasures, and frequently 
sacrifices his life for his ungrateful country, which 
grudges the taxes paid for his support. People who 
sit at home surrounded by comforts and luxuries, 
forget what the soldier goes through. They can 
admire and honour a Havelock, a Neill, a Wilson, 
and other threat generals who have made themselves 
names by their great deeds; but the poor private, who 
in his capacity is equally deserving, is overlooked; 
a medal or a small pension is consid^ed sufficient 
reward for deeds which are utterly unrequitable. 
Even in the case of the blowing up of the Cash- 
mere gate, few remember the names of the brave^ 
sergeants. The sufiPerings of the soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and now in the arduous work of re- 
gaining India TT when men were struggling against 
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the climate, contending against numb*ers, and suffering 
from want of proper food and necessaries—ought to 
open the eyes of those British people, who perversely 
close them, to the deep debt of gratitude they owe 
their noble defenders. 

But to return to the 10th of October. The column 
that was nf)w marching a(:ross the bridge consisted of 
the Queen’s 8th Foot, part of the 9t]i Lancers, 2 
troops of Ik)rse Artillery, 2 corps of the Punjab 
Sappers and Miners ; one field battery, the 2nd and 
4th Punjitb Infantry, 125 of the Punjab Cavalry, 
and 200 of Hodson’s Horse, making altogether abflut 
3000. We watched them till the sun grew hot, and 
it was a most cheering sight; their bayonets glit¬ 
tering in the sun and their brilliant array followed by 
long lines of camels, elephants, and dhoolies (the 
latter filled with sick and wounded), and the crowd 
of camp followers and baggage which always attend 
a march in India. Many of the men lo5ked hag¬ 
gard and worn out with their long campaign: most of 
them wore the khakce, or dust-coloured uniform, 
which had been adopted at Delhi, as the bright scarlet 
and white uniforms made the men conspicuous marks 
for the enemies’ guns. This khakee uniform is con¬ 
sidered good, both for this reason and because it pre¬ 
sents a body of men looking so remarkable when 
marching. As the column passed below the w’alls of 
the fort, our men gaye them a hearty English cheer. 
The Seiks looked very x>icturcsqiie on their wild and 

Q 
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etrangely»caparisoned horses. Some of the officers 
came to breakfast with their friends in the fort, and 
one who visited Major Maepherson, gave a most inte¬ 
resting account of the siege of Delhi. 

All remained qufet till about ten o’clock, when 
suddenly, to the astonishment of every one, firing 
was heard in the direction of the “ Brigad^j Parade ” 
ground, •where the lately arrived force had encamped. 

Some thought it at first "an irregular, salute; but 
no one knew what it really was till some of the 
officers rushed out to see what was going on. Strange 
to «ay, the Agra authorities had not taken the pre¬ 
caution of investigating where the enemy was; though 
the night before the whole of the militia had been 
encamped in Cantonments, and might have been cut 
to pieces, the enemy being only a mile off. 

The battle now began in earnest, and the booming 
of the cannon sounded fearfully near. Our camp, 
being surjnrised, was in great confusion: the men 
were resting after their long inarch; some were bath¬ 
ing, and others breakfasting. The onset of the muti¬ 
neers was made in the following manner: A soldier 
was quietly sitting outside his tent, eating his break¬ 
fast, when a native dressed as a faquir came dancing 
up towards him, playing on a tom-tom *, and, on draw¬ 
ing near, he whipped out a tulwlh, and in an instant 
cut off the poor soldier’s head. Immediately a force 
appeared which had been hidden behind the cemetery, 
and their guns, which were behind the ice pits, in- 

Tom-tom, nauve dram. 
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stantly opened fire on our disordered camp. Many 
men and horses were killed and wounded ere we 
were aware of what was going on: and had they 
charged on us with their cavalry the consequences 
might have been most disastrous to us; as it was, 
they did take one of our guns, but it was subse¬ 
quently i^taken. The «9th Lancers were soon in 
their saddles, and Lieutenant French was killed, and 
Lieutenant Jones dangerously wounded, in retaking 
our gun. 

As soon as our troops could be formed, they 
charged the enemy, who soon retreated, pursued by 
our men down the road towards Dholepore, and we 
took some of their guns. Our force was there joined 
by Colonel Cotton (known to many by his soubri- 
ijuet of ‘‘ Gun Cotton ”), in command of the 3rd 
Europeans. The enemy’s camp was two miles in 
advance, and their baggage and coats strewed the 
road. Our infantry were then ordered to halt, and 
the cavalry and artillery pursued the rebels to the 
Kharee Nuddee, where the latter crossed the river, 
about ten miles from Agra. Our troops, after firing 
upon them grape and ronnd shot with good effect, 
returned to the camp with the guns the enemy had 
left on this side the river ; both men and horses being 
too tired, after their forced march, to pursue the 
enemy further. 

The engagement had been most brilliant, and we 
took the enemy’s can^p, guns, and treasure. 
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All this time the fort had been in great confusion; 
reports coming in that the rebels were victorious, 
and our forces were retreating. Our servants, as 
usual all scampered off, saying our Rajli ” was over. 
They must have gnashed their teeth with disappoint¬ 
ment when they found we were not defeated. At 
one time a report was spread that the enemy’s cavalry 
were sweeping round to attack the fort, and all the 
officers not on duty in the "fort went ou;t to join in 
pursuing the retreating enemy: Major IVIacpherson 
and Captains Meade and Murray also wVjnt; but 
Captain Campbell and others of the Engineers were 
obliged to stay by their guns. At last, so many 
officers rushed out, that an order was issued tliat 
some were to stay to protect the fort. Gradually, 
towards evening, they began to return, bringing 
glowing accounts of the engagenumt; saying that it 
was a “ splendid victory, and 1000 of the rebels had 
been killed: ” but afterwards this number came 
down to between 300 and 500, the horses having 
been too tired to continue the pursuit, and tlie rebels 
having spread themselves all over the country, hiding 
in the jungle, in the long grass, and in ditches. It 
was discovered that the Nusserabad and Neemuch 
mutineers, the 16th Grenadiers, and some of the 
Gwalior contingent, had joined the Indore troops 
some of the buttons of the 4th Native Infantry of 
the Gwalior contingent were found. 

The officers remarked how strange it was to see 
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tlie dead sepoys and Seiks lying side by side; 
many of the former with their breasts covered with 
medals received in the campaign against the Seiks. 
The Seiks behaved most bravely, and took many 
prisoners. No “ loot ” of any great value was found 
in the rebels’ camp, except a little jewellery and all 
thei^coohing vessels and»uniforms : the rebels fighting 

in their native dress; but a Seik, who knew where 

• 

to look for treasure, found a saddle and holster stuffed 

with gold mohurs. 

* 

Many of the officers complained bitterly of the 
carelessness of the Agra authorities, saying it was 
“ too bad that riiey could not rest and have their 
breakfasts in peace, after a march of forty-one miles 
in thirty hours.” 

The Seiks brought their prisoners into the fort 
most triumphantly. One Seik was dragging in 
a sepoy, who was struggling; “You won’t struggle 
long,” said the Seik, “ for you will soon be hanged.” 
The sepoy replied, “ I don’t care; for I have just 
killed two of your brothers.” “ Have you, you pig ? ” 
cried the Seik, then I will take you no further; ” 
and with that he cut off his head. Captain Meade 
told us he saw the head the next morning lying near 
the Delhi gate, with a ghastly grin of defiance on its 
face. 

A day or two after the battle. Colonel Greathed 
left: not very well pleased, I believe, with his over 
warm welcome; but covered with fresh glory. We 
yvere all dreadfully disappointed at not being allowed 
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to go with the column to Cawnpore. Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Mr. Harrington, however, were 
allowed to go; the latter being thus favoured as he 
had lately been made a Member of Council at Cal- 
cutta. They were not, however, allowed to set out 
with the column, but drove a little way on the road, 
and then joined it. We were sadly disappointed at 
having our hopes of getting home thus dashed to the 
ground; for now there seemed no chance of our 
quitting our dreary prison for a long time. I often 
thought of a song I used to sing at Gwalior, and 
which was a great favourite with my husband. 

** There’s a hope for cvory w6e, 

And a balm for every pain, 

But the first joys of our heart ' 

Come never back again. 

“ There’s a track upon the deep, 

And a path across the sea, 

But the weary nc*er return 
To their ain countrie ” 

Our force onlv had 13 killed and 54 wounded in 
the battle. Some people may imagine that laks of 
rupees and heaps of treasure are taken, and multi¬ 
tudes of the rebels are killed; but generally the 
numbers come down to half the first calculation. 
The natives are too quick for us: they don’t wait to 
be shot at; and by their knowledge of the country and 
quick marches, have great advantages over us. There 
is little doubt that, bad they been better led, we 
should not have regained India so easily, for our 
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training had made good soldiers bf them. 
peared, from documents found in the palace at Delhi, 
that a sort of monarchical government was es¬ 
tablished, of a military character. The English 
terms were used, instead of the Persian or Arabic; 
and the great authority to which all matters, both 
civil and/nilitary, were referred, was the “ Court”, a 
body composed of a number of colonels, a brigade- 
major, and “ Seketur,” ot secretary. All the colonels 
were pcj)oys, who cither made their mark or signed 
in llindbo characters. Muster-rolls of the revolted 
regiments,wjre koi>t. One eej)oy cohmel seems tf* 
have presented tft the King a kind of memOi'andum 
on the bctst mode of governing the country, after 
getting rid of the Fcringliis; and stating that, with 
all its faults, as the English government was the best 
which Ilindostan had ever had, he advised the new 
government to be formed on that model. 

Colonel GrcatiieJ left us a guard of 200 Seiks, 
wild, savage-looking men, and so ragged and dirty, 
they reminded me of gij)8ic8. They had most curi¬ 
ously bliaped swords, and wore queer sort of head- 
gear. They said it was very hard they were not 
allowed to “ loot ” Agra, as it was such a rich city- 
We afterwards heard that the natives of Agra had 
sent fifty pounds’ worth of sweetmeats to the Indore 
mutineers as a present, these children of the East 
being fond of such childisli luxuries. We heard of a 
Seik finding some jewels of great value; but I don’t 
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kii(^ whether the report was true. Many said the 
Seiks found a heap of plunder; but not so much as 
was expected, the sepoys having taken a great part 
of the “ loot ” with them when they fled. 

We saw a great deal of the Seiks in our quarters; 
for on the terrace fronting the “ Dewan-i-Ain stood 
a lar<;e block of black marble, on which, in the 
palmy days of the Mogul Empire, the emperors used 
to sit and hold audiences; and opposite it was a 
white marble block, on which the Wuzeer (or i)rime 
minister) used to sit. The natives hold Vhe black 
marble seat in great reverence, and ought never to 
a])proaeh it without “ salaaming.” ^ 

It is said that when Agra was taken, in 1784, by 
the Mahratta chief Madagee, he attempted to scat 
himself on this black marble seat; but, as such an 
indignity could not be submitted to, the marble split 
almost asunder; certainly a Assure is now to be seen. 
The Seiks hold this stone in great veneration, and, 
after the battle, they kept coming in parties, “-sa¬ 
laaming ” and saying prayers to it. They never ap¬ 
proached it without taking off their shoes. A Seik 
having spoken to little Jungy Meade, who was 
playing in the Marble Hall, Jungy began talking to 
him, till his bearer snatched him away and told him 
not to talk to “ that man.” The Seik instantly drew 
his sv^ord and said to the bearer, in a loud angry 
voice, “ It is who kill women and children; 
some to protect them.” On hearing the dispute, we 
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all ran out, and the Seik began exfUaining to Mrs. 
Meade that he meant no harm to Jungy, who was a 
very nice chota sahib.”* 

^lany })ridoners were hanged after the battle, and 
jis it was discovered they did not care for hanging, four 
were tried and sentenced to bo blown from guns; ac¬ 
cordingly gne day wo we^c startled by hoaiing a gun 
go oft', w'ilh an indescribably horrid niiiftled sound. 
We all rushed out of our *“ dens" to know what was 
the inuttiM*; and 1icard that some sepoys were being 
bh>wn IVonj the gun^. All our servants hurried away 
to see the sight: and then was lu ard, at short inter- 
V als, three other gi*ii'' <>0 oft’. The sound was horrible, 
knowing ass we did tlftt a fellow creature (whatever 
he may have done) was being blown into fragments 
and liito soul launched into eternity at each report of 
the cannon ; and vve felt quite ill for the rest of the 
day. An oflicer told us it was a most sickening sight. 
The four guns, taken out of the fort, were placed 
near the river. One gun was overcharged, and the 
j)oor wretch wa^ literally blown into atoms, the lookers 
on being covered with blood and fragments of flesh: 
the head of one poor wretch fell upon a bystander and 
hurt him. It was a long process, fiustening them to 
the guns; and an officer having said to a sepoy, as the 
latter W'a>* being tied on, It is your turn, now,” the 
sepoy replied calmly, " In one moment T shall bo 
happy in Paradise.” 


* CUota sahib: little iellow. 
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The sepo^rg dfslike this mode of death more than any 
other; for the Mahoraedan likes to be buried, and 
the Hindoo thinks he cannot he saved unless his bodv 
is burnt: but who can pity these wretches, who have 
spared no torture or cruelty to man, woman, or child, 
and who are even known to have blown a lady from a 
gun! 

A short time afterwards, as Mrs. Kirke was pass¬ 
ing in her ton-jon near l^ie place of execution, her 
little boy, who was playing about,® went to the spot 
wdiere the bodies had fallen; when the chuprassie said, 

Don’t go there: that is the place where the poor 
martyrs were killed ; ” and lie lool^ed at the spot with 
the greatest reverence. An «fficer, when trying the 
prisoners, asked a sepoy why they killed women and 
children. The man replied, “ When you kill a snake, 
you kill its young.” 

The day after the battle the doctors sent to ask 
some of the ladies to help to nurse the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospitab Mrs. Blake went 
that night, and 1 would gladly have accompanied her 
to do what 1 could for the poor soldiers, but I dare 
not leave my babylftt night, and during the day there 
was an abundance of volunteer nunes. Mrs. llaikes, 
of Gwalior, w^ho had recently lost her baby, was a 
ve^ kind excellent nurse. After this, the ladies 
attended the hospital regularly; watching the soldiers 
at night in turns, giving them their medicines and 
cc^ll^ driiiks^ and moistening their bandages. The 
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men were very grateful, and said it was worth while 
being wounded, to be waited on by ladies. 

Poor Lieutenant Jones was dreadfully injured: 
he was hacked all over,and had twenty-one wounds; 
many a one of them the doctors said enough to kill 
liirn. He bore his sufferings without complaining, 
though they were intemie. He lay in one of the 
small rooms, separated from the Motee Musjid,’* 
where the common soldiers lay, by a marble lattice 
now stuffed with* ‘‘jamps.” rorincrly these small 
rooms yrere used by the ladies of the Mogul court, 
to hear the service from without being seen. ]\Ir. 
Maclaine was alsck wounded, but some kind friends 
took care of him. BPfe belonged to the 3rd Euro¬ 
peans ; and had been through the whole Delhi 
campaign. 

I once or twice accompanied ^Irs. Blake to the 
Motee Musjid ; and standing at one end, and looking 
down the marble arched aisles, filled with rows of 
charpoys on which the w^ounded soldiers lay, dressed 
in flannel suits made by the ladies in the Fort. 
Some of the sufferers looked dreadfully ill: one poor 
drummer-boy had been crushed by an elephant and 
afterwards died; but others looked quite jolly and 
cheerful. One Irish seigeant was a very amusing 
character; he made poetry on the kindness of^hc 
ladies in nursing the sick soldiers. Government had 
provided the hospitals wdth small tin mugs for their 
tea; hut as they did not like them, some of the 
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ladies brought them cups and saucers, and gave them 
“ chota hazerai ” (tea and bread) themselves. 

In the court round the Motee Musjid ” the 
wounded officers were sometimes carried out on tbeir 

9 

charpoys for air. I went onte with Dr. and Mrs. 
Christison to see one of them, Lieut. Glubb of the 
9th Lancers, who told us .all about his escape from 
Delhi. He said that when they all were waiting 
near the flagstaff, some coolies dragged* up a cart full 
of dead bodies of the poor English who had been 
killed, and that afterw^^rds when they encamped near 
there, on the 9th of June, he again saw the same 
cart, but then filled with bleached skeletons! In 
this court the Seiks had theif quarters, and the pri¬ 
soners were kept manacled. 

AYe heard of the murder of Major Burton, resi¬ 
dent at Kotah, and, his two sons, by the Kotah 
Contingent, part of which had mutinied at Agra in 
July. Even at the eleventh hour they continued in¬ 
satiable in their rage. The Bajah of Gwalior’s Eng¬ 
lish teacher, who was a native, told us that the Con¬ 
tingent had left Gwalior for Cawnpore, intending to 
attack Outram; and that on their way they stopped 
at Dholepore, and took three brass guns from the 


R^ah of Dliolepore to add to their artillery. This 
man also told us that the Maharajah Scindiah had 
got possession of all our carriages, horses, dogs, and 
pictures. Our Brigadier (Ramsay) managed, through 
this teacher, to buj back two of his horses; but^ 
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when they came to Agra they looked*so thin and ill- 
treated, he regretted the purchase. The teacher, 
who went backwards and forwards between Gwalior 
and Agra, promised to send us some of our property, 
which, however, we were to pay for; and one day a 
box came, but it only contained odd books from the 
library, and^ some music. ^But the latter much de¬ 
lighted the musical inhabitants of “ Block F.,” and, 
to my great joy, I found artiongst the books the very 
“Christian Year^ I had been reading on that 
Sunday th€?mutiny broke out at Gwalior. Inside the 
books were written, in English, impertinent things 
against the “ Feringhis,” and their parade movements 
and drill. In one was»written, “ Captain Campbell, 
first-class mutineer.” When the English teacher 
again came to Agra, we all besieged him with earnest 
requests that he would try and recover some of our 
property; and hearing that the Rajah had bought 
30/. or 40/. w'orth of books for his school, hoping some 
of mine would be among them, I promised a large 
reward to the teacher, as well as paying for the books, 
if he would get me some back; most of them being 
my husband’s College books, with the College arms 
stamped on them, which I described to him. 

Colonel Filose and his brother, with their families, 
had all this time bee^ living in their houses at the 
Lushkur, though in much terror; as the natives 
constantly threatened them, and searched their houses 
to see if they had any other Feringhis concealed. The 
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Colonel offered large rewards if a body of men would 
come from Agra and escort them back there; but it 
was not considered safe to venture beyond range of 
the fort guns, which had a salutary effect on the 
natives. Colonel Sfilose was wery kind in buying 
back many of our things; though it was rather hard 
to pay full price for our owp property. IJe said that 
many of our goods were sold at bazaars at the Lush- 
kur, and people were buj^ng them and taking them 
off to Indore and Bombay. At la^ he sent a box of 
things, and we all rushed to see it opehed. Mrs. 
Campbell found her watch, without the chain, and a 
velvet Church Service;” Mrs.«Murray, a Scotch 
shawl, and dress; Mrs. Blake, a picture and a lace 
shawl; the Christisons, a book of poetry; the Piear- 
sons, a guitar; Mrs. Gilbert, a baby’s cloak; Lieu¬ 
tenant Cockburn, some photographs, and Captain 
L, Clarke, a turquoise shirt-pin. I afterwards re¬ 
covered a cameo brooch with the gold setting care¬ 
fully picked off; this, and the Christian Year,” 
were all I ever got back of iny property at Gwalior. 
The box contained a slip of paper with the price 
of everything noted down. 

Some of the servants now came in from Gwalior; 
they all looked dirty and miserable, and complained 
of the treatment of tlie sepoys, who bad starved them 
and taken away their plunder. Had they remained 

t 

faithful to us and warned us, it would have saved 
me much trouble. Mrs. Murray’s ayah, gora and 
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bearer brought iu her dogs, and the tail of one, called 
“ Ginger,” which had died on the way; to prove the 
truth of what they said, they cut off its tail and 
brought it to show. Captain Campbell’s dog “ Bob ” 
also came in, looking* very wretched and starved; 
and Captain Longwillc Clarke got back some of his 
and Captaig Casseret’s dqgs: the latter having left 
the Fort for Lucknow, Captain Clarke took care of 
them. The servants told* us that the sepoys had 
rooted up our pretty gardens, and turned the houses 
not burnt down into cattle sheds^; they had also de¬ 
stroyed the furniture, and scattered the dresses and 
ribbons about the .street; emptying preserves and 
pickle-jars over them, tO spoil them : they had also 
burnt the books kept by the officers, wdth the 
name and description of each sepoy, to prevent their 
being recognised if taken ; forgetting that there w’^ere 
dujdicatos of those books kept at Calcutta. 

We were often much alarmed by hearing strange 
sounds underground, as if some one^ was mining 
under the Fort; and ive knew there were underground 
passages leading from the city to the Fort. These 
mysterious sounds always began at niglit, and ap- 
jieared to be just under the palace, where Mr. Colvin 
had formerly lived, but w'hich was now occupied by 
Mr. Bead. Many of the officers sat up all night, 
but could make nothing of these sounds; and as we 
remembered the warnings we had often Imd, and the 
pictures of the “Feringhis” being blown into the 
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air, stuck by the natives on the walls, we feared they 
were preparing to blow up some part of the fort. 

One night the sentry caught a native prowling 
about near the powder magazine, with matches and 
other com^i^ustible matters concealed about him; the 
■Wretch was tried, and confessed that he was go¬ 
ing to blow up the magazine. Another night, we 
were told, by our spies, that the Gwalior mutineers, 
with 50 guns, were goin^ to attack the fort that 
night, and the natives said they ‘could take it in 
three hours; but it turned out to be a falsSb alarm, as 
the Contingent was on its way to Cawnpore. 

We lieixrd that Colonel Gre^thed had reached 
Cawnpore on the 28th of Octo^,)er, and that Brigadier 
Hope Grant had taken the command; also, that the 
column had been reinforced by 5000, and a large 
supply of provisions, and was to proceed to the 
Alumbagh, to await tliQ arrival of the Commander-in- 
chief. Later on, we heard that General Havelock 
was besieged in Lucknow, and had only food left for 
twenty days, and that Outram dared not leave Cawn- 
j>ore on account of the Gwalior Contingent. We 
hoped affairs would now begin to brighten, as some 
thousand troops of the tardy help from England liad 
arrived, and above 20,000 more were on their way. 

November was a very dull, dreary month for us; 
we could no longer walk on the terrace at night, on 
account of the cold, which was very bitter. We 
felt it more from having been exposed to such great 
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heat. Our quarters were very col^; for I had now 
returned to my old "den,” No. 6. which I sepa¬ 
rated by jamps from Mrs. Innes’s, on account of 
baby. We tried all manner of devices to keep out 
the cold: the Meades and MurnTys had %eir jamps 
plastered outside with mud, which gave them a very 
ugly look ;^but we found^double jamps the best pro¬ 
tection. The wind blew through the chicks and 
starved us; so we put a jdmp before them at night: 
not during the dfty, as they were the only means of 
admitting fight into our " dens.” 

We bougiit some coarse native cloth, and hung it 
round the inside, Jike tapestry; also some common 
native carpets for the* floor, which was "kunkur,” 
and, consequently, very cold and damp. We also 
whitewashed the wall inside our ^‘dens,” and the 
roof, to keep off our old enemies: they used to keep us 
awake most of the night. Poor bjiby was a martyr to 
the bugs, and I have often had to pick them oflP him. 
As we could not get any English blankets, we substi¬ 
tuted rezais, which are made of quilted cotton wool 
covered with chintz. But we were fortunate enough 
to procure some warmer clothing: Icbadoes, or quilted 
garments, sometliing like a dressing-gown, to wear 
in our " dens; ” and in the bazaar we found some 
black and brown "shag,” which made the children 
warm coats and jackets. The 3rd Europeans now 
turned out in Khaka coloured uniforms; and*the 
children used to shout out " Quakers ” after them. 

B 
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At last it was considered safe to go to the hills. 
Captain Alexander, Lieutenant Cockbum, and an*- 
other officer, went on sick leave up to the hills: 
they were well armed however. Little Charlotte 
Stuart, al||, was tai^en by some* friends, as she was to 
go home with Lady John Lawrence’s party; she 
came to say good-bye to ,U8, and lookec^ very pale 
and sorrowful, poor little thing I Some of the 
officers also ventured to ^ to Delhi; and poor Mrs. 
Hawkins and her childi:en went ‘to the hills with 
a guard of "sowars.” We heard of thdmurder of 
poor Lieutenant Neville, of H. M.’s Slst, near Pak- 
putton on the Sutlej, on his wa^ to England: his 
intended bride arrived at Bombay in the " Windsor 
Castle ” on the very day the new« of his murder 
reached there ! 

The Meades and Murrays now went out to live 
in tents. Some people lived in the mosques near 
the Taj, and dthers constantly made parties to go 
there. Mrs. Christison and I went, one day, to 
feast our eyes on the beauties of the Taj ; we 
wandered in the lovely gardens, where " the dowers 
of earth vie with the stars of heaven,” and gathered 
oranges, which were now ripe. I left my baby 
under Mrs. Cameron’s charge, who now had the care 
of Mrs. Proctor’s baby: she was very proud of my 
little boy, saying she had saved his life; which she 
certt^nly had, by her kind care and attention. On 
oar way bads, we passed through the native city of 
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Agra, where I had never been before. The*principal 
street is paved with flags, and was crowded with 
natives, who looked at us with an “ evil eye.” 

A Jew pedlar having returned from Delhi, laden 
with cashmere shawls, caps, scarf's, and islippers, I 
bought some, as they were now difficult to get, the 
looms at Delhi being destroyed. 

Captain Longville Clarke, just before he front 
with the party to Futtypore Sikri, heard of the mur¬ 
der of his brother at one of* the out-stations; which 
made him more furious than ever against the sepoys. 
C'olonel Cotton headed the party which went to 
Futtypore Sikri t« attack some of the rebels whom 
Colonel Greathed had* defeated. They took a great 
many prisoners, and made them clean out the church ; 
but as it was contrary to their caste,” they were ob¬ 
liged to be forced to do it at the point of the bayonet; 
some did it with alacrity, thinking they would be 
spared hanging; but they were mi^aken, for they 
were all hung. 

"VVe were now rejoiced to hear*of the final relief 
of Lucknow, by Sir Colin Campbell, on the 17th of 
November, and of the arrival at Cawnpore of the 
poor Lucknow ladies and children. We were thank¬ 
ful that these poor sufferers were at last safe on their 
way home, after the long trial which they had so 
heroically and patiently borne; but we were disap¬ 
pointed at not being able to join them at Cawnpore 
as we had" hoped. Our joy was also sadly damped 
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by hearing soon afterwards of the greatest loss that 
had yet happened to us: for Havelock was not only 
a brave and chivalrous soldier, but a good Christian, 
and beloved by both his officers and men. It was 
very sad lhat so many brave generals should have 
died in the first flush of victory, and, without seeing 
the results of their great djeeds, leave their laurels to 
be ^orn by others. 

In the beginning of December we,heard that a 
column had left Delhi for Cawnpofe, and would take 
us on its way. It was said the line of march extended 
fifteen miles; that we were to travel in carts, and 
sleep at night in tents; and on arriving at Cawnporc 
we were to proceed to Calcutta, either from Allaha¬ 
bad by steamer, or by d4k gharry. After making 
arrangements, our hopes of release from our dreary 
imprisonment were again deferred, to our great dis- 
ap{>ointment; the column coming no further tlian 
Allyghur, on flbcount of a fight it had had on the 
25th of November, with the Joudpore legion near 
Kurnaul, in which^ Colonel Gerard was killed. The 
“ Cossids ” told us there had been hard fighting be¬ 
tween Colonel Wvndham and the Gwalior rebels at 
Cawnpore; ao, as there was little hope of our getting 
to Calcutta, I thought of going to my aunt Monteath 
at Simla, and after staying there a short time, return¬ 
ing home md Moultan and Bombay. 

In the seqond week in December, the wounded 
soldiers, who had now recovered, gave d grand f^te 
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at the Taj, in honour of the ladies who had attended 
tliem. Regular cards of invitation and programmes 
were printed; the tiffin was to be spread in one of the 
mosques, and nearly every one wjent to it. We left 
the Fort about noon f Mrs. Christison and ! drove in 
Major Macpherson’s carriage, and he and Mrs. Tunes 
came after.* The road was crowded with soldiers and 
carriages, and the river with boats,all on their.way 
to the Taj. It was a very gay scene. In one of the 
mosques of the Taj, all the ladies, children, officers, and 
soldiers were gathered; and here and there might be 
seen a native, looking green with rage at their sacred 
building being thu^esecrated. The mosque was beau¬ 
tifully decorated with flowers, and a table was spread 
with all the dainties that could be procured. Almost 
every one looked hap[)y and cheerful, and the ladies 
went from one soldier to another saying kind words, 
and congratulating them on their recovery. 

We staid her^ and had some tiffin ; and I remem¬ 
ber one man of the 9th Lancers offering me some milk 
punch, that being the only beverage they could pro¬ 
cure, as the wine in the fort was drunk. After 
tiffin they had a dance, in which some of the ladies 
joined; but there were others whose deep mourning 
garments showed that, with them, it was a time of 
heavy sorrow. After watching the dancers for a short 
time, Mrs. Blake and I, with some others, walked in 
the garden. We here met Major Raikesof Gwalior, 
who said that he and his wife were going up to the 
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Punjdb; and his uncle, Mr* Baikes, one of the Agra 
judges, was also leaving for England. He told us 
that it would be long before we could get to Cal¬ 
cutta ; and if we went further up the country, wc 
might have a chance of going to Bonabay with the 
invalids, who were going by the Sutlej, via Feroze- 

p01*6* ^ 0 

After walking for some time in the garden, we re¬ 
turned to the fort. Mrs. Blake agreed to go to some 
friends at Umballab, Mrs. Proctor to* the Punjab to her 
mother, and I to my aunt at Simla; Lieutenant Fitz¬ 
gerald, of the Artillery, Mrs. Blake’s nephew, who had 
just come from Delhi, was to go with jus; so'we all 
spent the next two days in hurried preparations for our 
emancipation. I had some difficulty in persuading my 
dhye to accompany me, as I had only had her a short 
time; but she at last agreed to go with me, if I would 
take her husband and child also, give her some clothes, 
and pay her 21, a month, and “ caste ’* money: and I 
was obliged to agree to these conditions. Mrs. Chris- 
tison went with me to the 4 |l>azaar, outside the fort. 
It consisted of a long range of ‘^chopper” sheds, 
near the Delhi gate, divided into compartments. 
The natives were now very glad to hire these little 
stalls from the bazaar master, to sell their wares. 

We had some difficulty in procuring a few things, 
for the natives will bargain and charge you thr^e 
times as much as the article is worth; but, in spite of 
their jabbering and chattering, I got some flannel 
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and other warm materials to make? some things for 
baby, and some clothes for my exigeant dhye. 

We did not leave Agra till Saturday, the 12th of 
December, as the Raikeses had just gone, and we were 
obliged to wait for thjs return of their shigrams. We 
had each 150/. given us by Government, as we could 
not yet get our own money from Calcutta. The last 
day was a whirl of excitement; for not only had we 
to pack up and prepare for our journey, but all sorts 
of business to attend to, and papera to sign, at which I 
was not aft adept. My friends were very kind; Mrs. 
Kichols made me some pillows, as we were to take our 
bedding with us ^ Mrs. Christison made me a plum 
cake, baked in a tin biscuit-case; and Mrs. Campbell 
fitted up and gave me a despatch-box and many other 
little necessaries. We also had to send off our boxes 
that day, with the two dhyes (one was Mrs. Proctor’s 
dhye) and their husbands and children by bullock 
train. 

1 must not omit to mention Muza, who had re¬ 
mained faithful to Mr|j^ Blake, waited on her in the 
fort, and had done all he could for her comfort: I 
often tasted some of his little cookeries. Govern- 
ment gave him only 25/., though he had lost more 
than that at Gwalior. ,Mrs. Blake (who intended 
going to England), before she left the fort, gave him 
‘a valuable ring, which ho said he preferred to money; 
Mr, Raikes, the judge, also gave him a handsome 
sum of money. Ever since the mutinies broke out 
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he had always Been telling Mrs. Blake to quit the 
country, as now it was no fit place for women. 

We all dined that day with the Campbells, and 
at night we all assembled, and those we were 
leaving behind drank to our safe journey home in 
some champagne that Captain Campbell had just 
brought us, which had come in with sopae things 
recovered from Gwalior. I don’t think we slept very 
well that night for thinking of our joumgy, and that, 
at last, we were really to leave our ()rison. 

The next morning Mr. French came to 'say good¬ 
bye, and brought me a sermon which he had sat 
up the night before to copy, ^ I lilf.ed it very vmuch. 
I had seen Mrs. French the previous evening, but 
he was not in then. 

Early in the morning we were accompanied to the 
Delhi gate by about twenty of our friends, who 
helped us to pack our ^‘shigrams.” We had been 
allowed the great favour of a guard of two sepoys; 
but thinking they were not the most faithful guardians 
in the world, we dispensed^ith their attendance, 
Mr. Fitzgerald being well armed, Mrs. Proctor, 
myself, our two babies, and dhyes, shared one " shi- 
gram,” and Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fitzgerald tbe other. 

I could not agree with Shakspeare that parting 
is such sweet sorrow,” for it was with keen regret and 
swelling hearts that we bade good-bye to kind friends* 
whom wjs might never see again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EXODUS. 

We crossed the bridge df hoais^ and gazed at the 
gloomy but faithfhl walls of J;he fort, till a turn in the 
road hid il from our sight. I now reflected on the 
past, and thought, what a good thing it was, that we, 
wlio had been sc^ heavily afflicted, were thrown 
together amongst others all more or less afflicted by 
the same cause, instead of being left selfishly to 
brood over and cherish our sorrows; in which case 
we might have succumbed, and perhaps lost our 
reason. But living in a constant state of anxiety, 
we were compelled to mix with others and sympathise 
Avith them; which opened our hearts, and made*us 
feel less desolate. I htd often read the essay on 
Despair, in Friends in Council,” and felt the truth 
of this passage: “ Some souls we ever find, who 
could have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
may. This at least robs misery of its loneliness.” 

All the way along we saw signs of the times, in the 
bhrnt and destroyed villages. We had telegraphed 
to Allyghur to know if the road was safe between 
Agra and Allyghur, and received a satisfactory 
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answer " that we might venture.” Still we felt we 
w^ere running a risk when we passed large bodies of 
natives, armed to the teeth, who looked at us as if 
they would kill us any minute; but we also passed 
parties of our own soldiers. 

We did hot reach Allyghur till late. It was oc¬ 
cupied by our troops, and Qaptain Murray, who had 
the command, rode out to meet us, and said he had 
got a tent pitched for oui* reception. The fort is a 
most miserable looking place, not kt all like the one 
at Agra; though it is considered very strbng. It is 
only a large space enclosed by thick high mud walls, 
and a deep moat. 

The encampment reminded «ne of the descriptions 
I had heard from officers of the Crimean camp, so 
bleak and wild looking was it, with tents pitched 
all about, and little mud huts. We drove into the 
fort, where we were greatly cheered, after our cold 
dismal journey, by the sight of soldiers cooking their 
sugpers over the bright fires; and by hearing the 
neigh of horses and clang of arms. We found 
dinner ready in the tent; Captain Murray, Dr. 
Mackellar, young Hennessy, and Captain Fitzgerald 
of the Commissariat, another nephew of Mrs, Blake’s, 
all dined together. After dinner, the officers retired 
to their quarters and sent us some charpoys; the 
babies and dhyes lay on beds spread on the ground. 
The mght was bitterly cold; and the dhyes were 
very badrtempered, though we had given them a 
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good supper; the babies were also fretful, so that we 
did not pass a very comfortable night. The next 
morning (Sunday), I walked round the fort with Dr. 
Mackellar. We heard that Colonel Greathed had 
come up with and defeated the flying remnant of the 
Gwalior Contingent, and taken fifteen oi their guns; 
but that the road was still unsafe, and would be for 
long. We therefore determined to go on to Meerut: 
Captain Murray tried to*persuade us to stay till we 
heard more news,* for fear the remains of the Gwalior 
Contingent might be lurking about; but finding we 
were determined to go on, he gave us a guard of 
sowar5. 

We reached Meertit late that night, and slept at 
the ddk bungalow. The next morning we moved 
to the hotel; the master of which, Mr. Courtenaye, 
was very kind to us. He told us all about the 
mutiny at Meerut: he was not there at the time, but 
his wife and two of his children were cut to pieces 4n 
the outbreak. He also said he had lost eighteen re¬ 
lations in diflPerent parts of India, in the mutinies. 
We heard that the people at Meerut had been greatly 
alanned about the ladies who had not escaped witli 
the first party from Gwalior, and had even thought 
of going in a party to our rescue. 

Our rooms were very comfortable, and we slept in 
real beds for tlie first time since our escape from 
Gwalior; we had sheets,—an almost forgotten luxury, 
— and sat down to a properly spread dinner ta.bl6. 
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They had bad a false alarm a few days before our 
arrival at IMeerut, and all the people had rushed out 
iu their night dresses into the street; which was soon 
filled with carriages ready for escape. After staying 
a few days at Meerut we left, oft Friday, for Delhi. 

All roun(f Delhi the country had a desolated look, 
and I could not help thinking how short a time it was 
since the road we were travelling was thronged with 
bloodthirsty wretches panting for more blood and 
plunder. It seemed strange that ihey should have 
been allowed to march on to Delhi, almost unirajKjdcd, 
and surprise the poor people living there in peaceful 
security, when there were two European regiments 
at Meerut, one a cavalry regiihent; perhaps it was 
better to be thus taken by 8urpi'^^e, instead of being 
kept in susj^ense. At Gwalior we lived a whole month 
in suspense, and the last fortnight in hourly dread of 
being murdered. “ There is a pause near death when 
men grow bold towards all things else.” 

The modern city of Delhi, founded by Shah Ji-han, 
and called by him Shah Jehan-abad, is situated in the 
midst of a sandy plain, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. It is 956 miles from Calcutta, 880 from 
Bombay, and 400 from Lahore, surrounded by granite 
walls, 7 miles in circumference, and having eleven 
entrances. We passed many skeletons of camels and 
bullocks, and parties of armed natives. We had left 
our guards and Fitzgerald, at Meerut. 

Early in the afternoon we reached the bridge of 
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boats, where we paid toll to a native; which rather 
astonished us, for we thought all natives were now 
excluded from public offices. After crossing the 
bridge, which swarmed with natives, bullocks, and flies 
— the latter attracted by tlie sceflt of sweet-meats, of 
which large amounts are made in Delhi—we thundered 
through the Calcutta gate into the ‘‘City of Horrors: ” 
every spot of which is consecrated as the death-place 
of some hapless victim, •or brave soldier. Passing 
through one or "two deserted looking streets, we 
entered thh “ Chandney Chowk” (the principal street 
of Delhi), which quite astonished us by its gay ap- 
pearaace ; for De|hi was in our minds associated with 
nothing but gloom and desolation. The natives either 
mingled in crowds or sat before their shops on 
j)ieces of carpet, with raised trays before them, on 
which were displayed embroidered shawls, skull caps, 
toys, shells, and sugar cane; here and there brilliant 
pieces of calico, just dyed, were hung to dry across the 
street. The natives were all gaily dressed with bright 
turbans; and they had an impudent, self-satisfied ex¬ 
pression on their faces, very irritating to us, when we 
remembered the merciless and cruel deeds so lately 
enacted here by their brethren. This street was the 
bazaar, and far more eastern in its aspect than any I 
had yet seen. The houses are picturesquely built, 
tmd very lofty ; some whitewashed, and others adorned 
by gaily painted representations of elephants prancing 
with their legs in the air, camels with huge humps, 
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flowers, stars, ani crescents. One picture I was much 
amused with: it represented an English officer, a 
short little man with a uery red face and beard, and 
dressed in startling colours, riding on a horse stand¬ 
ing almost upright; and fighting a lion rampant. 
There were ladies running along, all out of perspec¬ 
tive, and bowing politely to gentlemen, or picking 
flowers off prim-looking bushes. Certainly the 
oddest and most eccenl^e native mind bad found 
development in painting these pictures. The houses 
were oddly decorated with curiously carved shutters, 
doors, and balconies, and there were queer little by¬ 
lanes leading into the principal str^t. * 

The street was crowded with English' soldiers in 
their bright uniforms, Seiks on their wild looking 
steeds, funny little Ghoork^s, European ladies 
riding on immense elephants, and gentlemen on 
camels, horses, and ponies. Altogctlier the gay 
crowds, the green trees, the bright pieces of calico, 
and the azure blue sky, formed an enlivening scene; 
and one might have forgotten the fearful things that 
had so lately taken place, but for two large gallows 
in the middle of the street. 

Down the centre of the Chandney Chowk ” runs 
a raised aqueduct; and an officer afterwards told me 
that when we were taking Delhi, the enemy placed 
a gun at the top of the Chandney Chowk,” whicll 
raked tite street. tvith grape, while a cross fire was 
kept up from the windows. A party forcing its 
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way across to the Bankhouse was repulsed, and while 
rapidly retreating, a soldier fell wounded; one of his 
comrades actually leapt back again over the aque¬ 
duct and dragged the wounded man across it. 

We alighted from our gharries at a native’s house, 
temporarily used as a dak bungalow, the proper 
one having been destroyed; and after traversing a 
narrow alley, mounted some steep steps into an extra¬ 
ordinary-looking place. ‘On one side we looked 
into a garden, add on the other side, from a sort of 
gallery, wq saw some oflScers comfortably eating 
their dinner; which was rather tantalising to us, as 
we were very hiii^ry. We were then shown into 
some room!?, which looked dirty and forlorn, as if 
haunted by the ghosts of panclies; and a dead rat 
lay on the floor: we could nqt make up our minds to 
sleep a night there, and so agreed to go to Dr. Bat¬ 
son, a connection of Mrs. Blake’s. We accordingly 
retraced our steps, and, before getting into our gbar^ 
ries, refreshed ourselves With a bottle of soda-water, 
much to the astonishment of the natives. 

After many inquiries, and turning down many 
deserted by-lanes, we arrived at Br. Batson’s abode, 
which had formerly belonged to some grand native. 
We ascended a flight of narrow steps on to a terrace, 
and then entered a large room: like all native houses 
it consisted of one good room, with an intricacy of 
winding passages and narrow staircases. The doors 
at each end, and the punkah, w^ere pierced by IcWge 
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holes csaused by ‘a cannon ball bursting in at one door 
and going out of the other. Dr, Batson, his wife, 
and daughters, received us very kindly, and after a 
refreshing tea, took us to a neighbouring native 
house which they 'had prepared for our reception. 
The part fitted up for us must formerly have been 
the Zenana; ” and we reached it by a flight of 
steps, so narrow that no stout person could have 
ascended. The inner room, where we slept, was 
separated from the outer room or gallery by “ pur- 
dabs*” hung across archways. • 

Early next morning I was aroused by a message 
from Captain Garstone, the gentleman I had met at 
Agra in January; who, directly he heard of my 
arrival, had come to invite me to his quarters, where 
his wife and children were, in a mosque within the 
palace walls; but 1 was then too tired to move again 
that night 

We breakfasted at the Batsons’ house, and Dr. 
Batson gave us a most interesting account of his 
escape from Delhi,—one of the most wonderful on 
record. It is unnecessary for me to detail it, as his 
portrait and a narrative of his escape appeared in one 
number of the “ Illustrated London News,” for 1857. 
He came into our camp on a camel, disguised as a 
faquir, sometime after the arrival of our forces before 
Delhi. He had passed himself off as a Cashmerian, on 
account of his blue eyes; ^but so well did he disguise 
hiii^elf, timt, speaking the language and understand* 

Purdahs, quilted curtains. 
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ing the customs of the natives, he wandered amongst 
them a long time undetected. His wife and daughters, 
who were in cantonments when the mutiny broke 
out, escaped with the otlier fugitives to Umballah. 

Captain Garstone, again camS, and drove me to 

the Palace, which is surrounded by lofty walls of red 

sandstone between fifty and sixty feet high, at the 

opposite end of the Chanduey Chowk. Before the 

barbacan were patrolling* a man of the 60th Rifles, 

that gallant regiment which had done such good ser- 

• 

vice in th« siege, and a diminutive Ghoorka, with 
a grotesquely solemn face, looking too small to 
shouldpr his musket. AYe drove into a small court¬ 
yard, and then through a magnificent gateway into a 
long and lofty arched corridor. Here, in small re¬ 
cesses on each side, lived little Ghoorkas, who were 
cleaning their arms or smoking: their downcast looks 
harmonised with the gloomy solitude of this once 
luxurious palace. We turned out of this ante-like 
corridor down a narrow road, leading to the small 
mosque, which was surrounded by tumble-down, 
squalid-looking buildingl. 

I received a kind welcome from Mrs. Garstone, 
who w’as much pleased with my baby; and they gave 
me one of the three compartments, into which the 
mosque was divided by purdahs. These purdahs 
looked like arras, and made me feel as if we had gone 
back to the old tapestry days; the eflPect was 
carried out by a hirge fire blazing on a brick hearth, 

s 
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which Captain (rarstone had contrived out of one of 
the sacred recesses, some antique chairs, and a table 
and shelves. On tliese was arranged some valuable 

r> 

“ loot ” which Captain Garstone had found in the 
king’s palace; including a beautifully bound and 
illuminated Koran on vellum; a curiously carved 
sandal-wood cane, in which was concealed a dagger; a 
strange picture of some old Mogul, very like the pre¬ 
sent king; a splendid casket of ebony and mother 
of pearl, full of secret drawers (which Captain Gar- 
stone was very much disappointed to find* contained 
no jewels); a solid silver enamelled flask for scent, 
and a variety of charms, bangles, sjgnet-rings,^c. 

The next day (Sunday) W43 went to service in 
the Dewan-i-Khas, and drove through tlie vaulted 
corridor into a large court-yard, which reminded me 
of the Armoury Square at Agra, with its rows of 
guns. Mrs. Garstone told me that over the gateway 
leading into the corridor, were the rooms formerly 
occupied by Mr. Jennings; in one of which, where 
poor Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford were surprised 
quietly sitting at breakfast, and murdered, the stains 
of blood on the walls and floor are yet to be seen. 
It is now used for a mess-room. Several marks 
are seen all over the staircase, where the miscreants 
killed poor Captain Douglass, who was coming down 
to speak to them, they having sent for him, • 

We got out of the carriage, and walked through a 
large paved marble court into the Dewan-i-Khas. 
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This building wns formerly useS as a Hall of 
Audience; it now looked dirty and forlorn; the gild- 
ding was tarnished, the white marble dingy, and the 
walls, which, like those of the halls at Agra, had for¬ 
merly been orname 9 ted with a* mosaic of precious 
stones, were much defaced. Along the top is a mo¬ 
saic inscription in Arabic: — 

“ If there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this — it ^ this ! ” 

The*60th Rifles, and another regiment, were there, 
and though tanned and sun-burnt, they did not look 
much the worse for their long campaign. 

In the centre, a little table was placed, from which 
Mr. Rottofi, the cltaplaln, read the prayers and 
preached. This splendid hall, which once echoed to 
the mandates of a despotic emperor, with sole power 
of life and death over millions of submissive slaves, 
now echoed the peaceful prayers of a Christian people. 
Service over, the soldiers, at the word of command, 
marched out, the hall resounding to their martial 
tread. 

Captain an# Mrs. Garstonc, after speaking to 
General Penney and Mr. Saunders, showed me over 
the rest of the Hall. I saw the block of crystal on 
which the matchless Peacock Tlirone had formerly 
stood, and the garden, now desolate and ruined, the 
trees all torn by shot, and the walks overgrown with 
rank grass and weeds. Beyond, a stretch of barren 
country extended to the horizon. We then went to 
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the king'd private mosque^ near the palace, which he 
used for his daily prayers. It is built of pure white 
marble, and was now occupied by some oflScers, who 
were busy writing. We could not see the rooms 
foi?merly used by the king, as ..they were now in¬ 
habited by Mr. and Mrs, Saunders. All the build¬ 
ings of the palace had a forlorn and dirty look. 

In the afternoon Captain Garstone kindly offdk'ed 
to drive me round Delhi. ♦ We drove through some 
deserted streets, the houses of wljich were riddled, 
and the trees torn and broken by grape ‘and round' 
shot, and all redolent of a damp, nauseous smell. 
We ascended on to the ramparts^ and had a good 
view of Hindoo Raos bouse, the ritkre of hi<rh 
ground behind which our force had encamped, the 
road leading to cantonments, and the open country, 
which lay spread like a map before us, 

A little further on, I saw the cannon which the 
enemy had so cleverly turned on the column when 
forcing its way up tlie street, also the very spot where 
poor General Nicholson had fallen mortally wounded. 
We then drove down a street leadi% to the Jumna 
Musjid, a splendid building, standing on an emi¬ 
nence, and ascended by a flight of stejm on each side. 
It is built of red sandstone, which, though* too biil- 
liant in the midday sun, glows richly in the mellow 
evening light. The Musjid is surmounted by domss 
of white mairlde, and at each angle is a lofty minaret: 
it was erected by Shah Jehan, and took six years to 
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build. I could not see the inside, as it was occupied 
by the Belooch battalion. 

This building and street were very difficult to take: 
our troops were once repelled; and, indeed, had the 
place been well defended, it never could have been 
taken. The enemy fired from the flat roofs of the 
liouses, aijd from the i^arrow passages, angles, and 
corners, with which the street was filled, and did 
much execution amongst iDur troops. Capta-jn Gar- 
stone told me thSlt some dcjid bodies and skeletons of 
tlie sepoys were found in the houses and back-streets; 
but not so many as were expected, as nearly all had 
been flung into tl^ Jumna. In the Chandney Chowk 
only on-i oi* two skeletons were found. 

On our return home we called on Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs, Procter, who were still at the Batsons’. Mr. 
Fitzgerald had also come in from Meerut. Mrs. 
Procter was in great distress, for her dhye, having 
lost her husband, had gone to look for him. Captain 
Garstone met the dhye some days after, still in 
search of her husband, and she called out to him, 

O Sahib, where is my admi ? ” * 

On Monday Capt. Garstone Imving to go to his 
house at Meerut on business, Mrs. Garstone drove 
me to the fort of Selimghur, which was connected 
with the Palace by a bridge over small branch of 
*the Jumna. It was occupied by some of our troops, 
and near it were pitched some tents inhabited by 


Admi, husband. 
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invalid soldiers. We stood on the bridge, the silence 
only disturbed by the whirr of a bird’s wing, and 
looked on the dark water, on which were cast deep 
shadows from the frowning fortress and high banks. 
I had time and quiet here to indulge in a reverie on^ 
the former grandeur of the Eastern Moguls, and the 
pomp and pageantry of their,magnificent court and its 
ceremonies,—^so different to our practical and prosaic 
ideas of royal state. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Garstone, two *of her children, 
and I rode on an elephant lent us by Mr. Saunders, 
and the other children and my baby were taken for a 
walk by a numerous suite of servante and a chuf)rassi. 
The ele[)hant was a docile creatdte.and would salaam, 
when told, by raising its trunk high in the air, and 
then slowly lowering it; and it was amusing to see the 
little Garstones commanding this obedient mountain 
of an animal to salaam, which it did instantly. The 
mahout was a queer withered-looking little man: 
these mahouts arc not long-lived, for as they almost 
live on the elephants’ backs, the motion injures the 
spine. I believe the camel sowars suffer from the 
same cause. We ifode into the Chandney Chowk, 
which looked very gay: indeed, an Eastern crowd 
is always striking, from their long flowing white or 
coloured garments. Women were returning from the 
wells with large jars gracefully poised on their heads, 
the tinkling of their ornaments sounding very mtisical. 
Bheesties were staggering under their heavy burdens^ 
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and ‘^mollecs”* carrying trays of flowers and vege¬ 
tables; some were washing themselves in the aque¬ 
duct and combing their hair, and a few (great dandies) 
had little looking-glasses, in which they kept admir¬ 
ing themselves, anci then pomatuming and curling 
their black locks, and arranging their skull caps and 
turbans. .They all looked impudently at us, as 
though they thought we had no right tliere. Oh 
how' 1 detested them, and longed to turn them all 
out of Delhi! 

We palsed parties of Europeans riding on ele¬ 
phants like ourselves, or walking and driving; two 
pretty little child^’cn of Lady C'arapbeirs, dressed in 
the Ilighhfnd costmne, were walking, attended by a 
number of natives. From our elevated position on 
the bowdah, w'e could see into the upper stories of 
the houses; they were all full of dirt, rubbish, broken 
ghurras f, and old clothes, ilany of the houses in the 
Chandney Chowk were occupied by English oflicers 
and their families. 

We met a mad elephant, with its feet fastened 
together by an iron chain, and were obliged to cross 
the road. These animals are subject to mad fits, 
when they are very dangerous. Mrs. Garstone 
told me that when she w'as marching in the spring, 
an elephant was taken with one of these attacks, and 
became so dangerous^ that a coolie was obliged to 


MoUees, gardeuen. 


' Ghurras, carthea vessels. 
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run before it to warn people to get out of the way; 
the poor fellow unfortunately coming too near, the 
furious animal seized him, and crushed him to death 
under his feet, and then tlirew the body away; hut 
the mahout, a brother of the poor coolie, ordered the 
elephant to take up the body, and made him carry it 
the whole day for a punishment; though the ele¬ 
phant might at any minute have made the inaliout 
share the same fate as his brother. This shows what 
power these mahouts liaye over tlie animals, which 
are very fond of them, 

Mrs. Garstone pointed out to me all the places 
where our poor countrymen werc «80 brutall/ mur¬ 
dered; the Kotwall*, where set oral were‘ killed, and 
where the bodies of the princes f were afterwanls ex¬ 
posed; an open space out^ide the jwilacc gate, near a 
tank, where twenty or thirty women were massticred; 
and the Bank-house, where the poor Beresfurds were 
murdered, which looked much devastated by fire, 
shot, and shell. It is said that when the Bank was 
surrounded, the inmates took refuge on the flat roof, 
and Mrs. Beresford actually killed two or three of 
the wretches herself, who were attacking her 
daughters. Most of these Europeans who were mas¬ 
sacred wer^ writers and clerks of the custom-house, 

Kotwall, police hoaac. 

4 Him Mogvdt kii)jg;’8 nephew, Mim Kisbero BuHamet, Abu 
Bi^ i thia last said be died happy, for he had seen Brithdi women 
dragged throng^ the atreeta of Delhi. 
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or ehopkocpcrs, living in tlie city: the officers had a 
better chance of escape, as they lived at cantonments 
two or three miles off. We also passed the Maga- 
and saw the marks of the exjdosion caused by 
poor young 'WilloiigJiby attompfing to blow it up. 

In the evening, we again went out on the ele- 
]»hant toward? the Cashmere Gate; and on entering 
the Mainguard, a small court-yard, it presented a 
strange spcctaelc of ruin? ^Vheii the mutiny broke 
oift, several otiic^ra were sabred here, and the trees 
were torif and brt)ken by the sluit and shell. A 
})arty of sepoys an<l an officer fonnerly took turns in 
guarding this plj^ce. Wc passed o\cr a deep, wide 
moat thioutih the ga.ew’ay, w’hich is so wide that a 
carriage can bo driven along the top: its massive 
strength surprised me. The road to the gate, which 
is ct)rnmandctl hy the walls and bastions, winds 
round a raised mound immediately in front of the 
gate. When I percoi\ed how difiioiilt it was to 
approach the gate, and how well it was commanded 
by the guns of the city, I appreciated more than 
ever the noble deed that had been performed by 
that little baud of heroes. I mav be allowed briefly 
to relate this memorable exploit. 

Early on the morning of the I4th of September, 
when the head of the first column of stormers arrived 
*closc to the Cashmere Gate unperoeived by the 
enemy, owing to tho winding of the road, a small 
party, consistiiig of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, 
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and Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith, with 
four sappers and a bugler, advanced, and weirt up to 
the gate. The instant that Lieutenant Home laid 
the powder at the foot of the gate, the enemy per* 
ceived them, and opened, from all sides, a heavy fire 
on the little band. Sergeant Carmichael was just 
going to fire the fusee, whe^ he was shot (jead. Ser¬ 
geant Burgess then took the fusee, and was also shot 
dead. Lieutenant Salkeld then seized it, but was 
shot through the arm, and fell oveV into the moUt, 
breaking his leg in the fall; hut when ialling, he 
threw the fusee to Sergeant Smith, who fired the 
charge, which exploded, killing about seventeen of 
the enemy, and shattering the gjtte. Tlie bugler in¬ 
stantly sounded the advance, and the column rushed 
on, and entered the city. 

Wc went on by the road round Delhi, and saw the 
road leading to cantonments. The walls and bastions 
opposite Hindoo house w'ere very much de¬ 

stroyed, and the Moree bastion was almost a mass of 
ruins. We also passed the Seiks* camp; these men 
are so dirty tliat they were obliged to be kept out¬ 
side the walls; tb^ certainly looked very wild, sit¬ 
ting in groups round their fires, the light flashing on 
their brigandish swarthy faces, kakee uniforms, and 
strange, fantastic weapons: they were cheering them-* 
selves by singing wild, but not unmusical, melodies.* 
We skirted the old city of Delhi, said to be the lurk¬ 
ing place of many escaped sepoys and citizens, who 
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quitted the city on the entrance of our troops to 
hatch further mischief under the shelter of deserted 
mosques, forming extcnsi%'e ruins near an old Mus¬ 
sulman buri;d ground. Most of the natives hiding 
here are said to be Gazccs — men who are brought 
up to think that by killing, mutilating, and extermi¬ 
nating all ihc Feringhis, jhey are fulfilling the wishes 
of their Prophet, and gaining for themselves a happy 
place in Parqdise. 

We re-entercd*the city by the Laliorc Gate. Out 
of the eleven gates only three were allowed to be 
opened, the Lahore, Calcutta, and Cashmere Gates. 
Passiifg’ down the jCliandney Chowk, we soon reached 
our quarter's; they looked quite snug and home-like 
after the dismal scenes of desolation we had so lately 
passed through, and whiL'h were wound up by a 
funcrai procession, chanting wcird-likc strains of la¬ 
mentation, looking like a train of condemned spirits 
on their way to Hades. 

Captain Garstone, having returned from Meerut, 
joined us at dinner; he brought me a nice little 
knitted hood for my baby—a very acceptable pre¬ 
sent. 

It was very strange to go rormd some of the back 
streets and alleys of Delhi at night, many of them so 
harrow that we had to go some distance before finding 
I place wide enough for the elephant to turn in. The^ 
lanes were pervaded by a noisome smell, and I often 
fancied that dead sepoys must be lying in the houses. 
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We saw bits of regimentals^ shakos, and cartouche- 
boxes lying scattered about, and the only living things 
visible were some wretched cats, mourning over the 
ruins of their habitations. The houses were utterly- 
deserted, and as “ lool ” had been found in them, I kej)t 
a good look out from my elevated position, into the 
rooms; but I saw nothing except a music-book, for 
which I instantly sent the coolie who waited on the 
elephant It -was full of ohants and hymns copied in 
a lady’s hand; and as I heard ^liss‘Jennings played 
the harmonium in the church, I fancied it Aiiglit have 
been hers, and thrown there by some plunderer as 
useless. Poor Miss Jennings wjs engaged*to be 
married; and all who knew •her said she was a 
most amiable person. Major Keid called on Ca|>- 
tain Garstonc, who commanded the Ghoorkas, and 
had been at the njos<iue during the whole of the 
siege, and he talked pathetically of his little Ghoor¬ 
kas, saying that they were pining for their blue 
mountsiins. 

4 

On Wednesday the 23rd the Nawab of Jhujjhur 
was hanged. He was purposely put to death before 
Christrnas-day, to show our contenjpt for the natives, 
who had thrcivtencd a rising on that day. Captain 
Garstone went to see the execution, and said the 
Kawab was a long time dying. The provost-marshal,' 
who performed this revolting duty, had put to death 
between 400 and 500 wretches since the siege, and 
was nmv thinking of resigning his office. The soldkrs, 
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inured to sights of horror, and inveterate against the 
sepoys, were said to have bribed the executioner to 
keep them a long time hanging, as they liked to sec 
the criminals dance a ‘‘ Paudie’s hornjiipe,” as they 
termed the dying stauggles of tlie wretches. 

Delhi now seemed a place fitted to breed malaria 
and fever,^its back street were so dirty, and full of 
stagnant water and half-c'lnirred bricks. On Thurs¬ 
day (Cliribtnias Kv<‘), Captain (larstone drove me to 
see cantonments,*about three miles from the city ; and 
pa.ssing tFle church I observed it was riddled witli 
shot, and the jiillar-^ broken: bonie soldiers-, looking ill 
and worn, w'cre jvalking about near it; the church 
being used as a ho^ l^kal. 

The ^N'tiid swept sharply across the plain, making 
us feel bittcily cold. As we drove on, Captain Gar- 
stone pointed out the places were our piquets were 
posted, showing how they had gradually drawn 
nearer to the city ; also the sjiot wdiere the General 
and his staff used to come out to reconnoitre with 
telescopes and field-ghusses. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe's house, where wc had 
formerly stationed a piquet, wais very much de¬ 
stroyed ; it was a large pucka house, situated in the 
middle of a park-like compound. 

All the houses in cantonments were burnt and 
’mined; amongst them the house of my uncle, Colonel 
Stuart Menteath, who Imd been Brigade-major of 
Delhi for some years. Captain Garstone pointed out 
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to me one of the bells of arms (small circular stone 
buildings for the sepoys to put their arms in at 
night), in which an officer’s wife and children had 
lived during the whole siege. 

Before the cantohni ent, which was situated in a 
hollow, w'as a high ridge of ground, covered with 
brushwood and prickly pear, and large blocks of 
stone; beyond this w’as the site of our camp, and 
indications of it are stilUto be seen on the bare 
plain, — the holes where the tent poles had been 
erected, and the places of caiiip fires; also broken 
bottles and all sorts of fragments. Captain Garstone 
pointed out the exact spot on w|iich tiie General’s 
tent had stood; and, further on,,his own ; and he told 
me that the cantonment cemct« rv was so i jll of our 
poor soldiers, that, before Delhi was taken, another 
piece of ground had to be marked out for a buriai- 
grountL 

We walked up to the flag staff; which, as the 
“ crow flies,” is only a mile from Delhi. It was here 
that people from cantonments had waited for some 
hours, hearing the firing, dying shrieks, and tri¬ 
umphant yelk of assailants in the city, not know> 
ing what to do; till at last, finding all was over, they 
had made off to Kurnaul and Meerut I also saw 
the very place where the cart full of dead bodies had 
remained more than a month, they having been left 
a prey all that time to vultures and jackals. 

Captiin Garstone said he had frequently had to 
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ride from our camp to the little mosque with orders; 
and he showed me the indentation in the earth caused 
by a shell which had exploded close to him, the 
space between the two places being much exposed to 
the enemy’s guns. X^is mosquefw'as marked all over 
wdth round shot and shell, and it was so near the 
walls, that our troops could hear the sepoys singing 
on the ramparts. It was very strongly built, with 
massive walls, and was h<ild during the whole siege 
by a guard the Simoor Battalion, commanded by 
Major Iletd, and the dOtli Rifles. Hindoo Kao’s 
house is a large pucka house, standing on an emi¬ 
nence,, and bcars^ many signs of the storm of shot 
and shell, in its brokesp windows, and shattered doors 
and balconies. I entered a room in the house, which 
looked gloomy and damp: here the poor wounded 
soldiers had been taken in to have their wounds 
dressed. Once a shell burst in it, and killed an 
ofiiccr and several men ; and I shuddered when Cap* 
tain Garstone told me he had seen the floor a pool of 
blood. Near this house w^e had two batteries; and 
fi’om this elevated ridge you look down on one side 
upon the city, and on the other ppon cantonments. 
The ground aud trees were torn by shot and shell. 
The broken and irregular ground formed a good 
cover for the enemy, who used, in the early part 
•f the siege, to steal out, concealed by the ditch 
round the city walls, and surprise our piquets; 
but being without a leader, and having no fixed 
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plan of action, tiiey never knew how to follow up an 
advantage. 

The stillness was quite painful, and w^en I looked 
on the city lying before me, with its white houses, 
lofty domes, and slender minarets, shining calmly , 
in the sun, I thought of the strange contrast it 
formed to the terrible confusion that had reigned 
so short a time before within its now apparently 
peaceful walls. It was a thrilling sight to turn and 
look on the dreary waste, where our brave soldiers 

I 

for months had endured the harassing attacks of a 

O 

swarming enemy under a burning sun and scorching 
winds, and amidst death in various forms; knowing 
all the time that the fate of India, their own lives, and 
those of thousands besides, depended on their success: 
onij/ the feeling that they must conquer or die, could 
have sustained them ; like Hannibars soldiers after the 
burning of their ships. We descended the hill and 
drove home, thinking of the aching hearts at home 
that must have waited, in fearful suspense, the news 
of victory or defeat; and of the many desolated 
lives and broken hearts the retaking of that city had 
cost 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe '‘tiffed”*with the Gar- 
etones. He is a wondcidul man in the eyes of the 
natives, who have a wholesome dread of him. When 
I was at Delhi he was busy hunting out, trying, anil 
hanging mutineers and murderers: he has a lynx eye 
for detecting culprits. One day, when passing General 
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Penney’s house, amongst a guard of sowars, he de¬ 
tected a murderer, and instantly singled him out, 
tried, and condemned him: he also found out poor 
Mr. Frazer’s murderer, and had him hanged. One 
day, a native jeweller came to o^er his wares for sale 
to Mrs. Garstone, who, thinking he charged too 
much, sai<j[^ “ I will send^^ou to Metcalfe, sahib;” on 
hearing which, the man bolted in sucli a hurry that 
he left his treasures behirild, and never again showed 
his face. 

Hearing that Mrs. Procter had gone to Umballah, 
and that Mrs. Blake intended to stay over Christmas- 
day, I,•at Mrs. Gaj^tone’s request, agreed to stay also. 
I wished to see the rc^ms where the " loot ” was sold 
by the prfSc agents; but as it was a general holiday, 
being Christmas, they were not open. We often saw 
the commissioner, Mr. Saunders, and his wife driving 
about, and they seemed very popular. 

Christmas-day was ushered in by troops of sleek, 
self-satisfied looking natives, covered with ‘*9^ste 
marks,” coming to the Garstones, followed by coolies 
bearing large trays of offerings — oranges, boxes of 
dried grapes and peaches from Cashmere, almonds, 
sugar-candy, and kismuts*, which much delighted the 
little Garstones. These they offered in a whining, 
hypocritical way, till at last there was quite a pile of 
tftys in the court-yard. It is customary with the 
natives to propitiate the ** Sahibs ” in this way on 
Kismats, dried fruit, like almonds. 

T 
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Christmas-day, which is quite a gala day with them: 
they go round for Baksheesh, and substitute garlands 
of yellow jessamine and tinsel for holly. We went to 
service in the Dewan-i-Khas, though we were rather 
nervous about the threatened rising. In the middle 
of service we heard a buzzing, chattering noise going 
on outside, and began to look uneasily at onp. another; 
till an officer went out and found the servants quarrel¬ 
ing and making a great noise, which soon ceased, 
much to our relief. They had a “similar panic at 
Simla on Christmas-day, only of a m^re serious 
nature. 


In the afternoon, Captain and ]^lrs. Garstone and 
myself, with another officer and his wife, went to see 
the King of Delhi We drove down th£ Corridor 
into a dirty street, formerly occupied by the king’s 
poor relations, of which he had a great number. It 
is customary amongst rich natives to live in large fami¬ 


lies, clustered together in one compound, as the rich 
natj^es support their “poorer relations. At last we 
came to a small white house guarded by a Ghoorka, 


and then turned down a narrow passage into a large 


court-yard, in which were more houses occupied by 
prisoners of importance waiting for their trial, and 


guarded by Ghoorkas and men of the 60 th Bides: 
all places of importance inside the palace walls are 
guarded by these men. We then came to a large, 
ruined, and byeken-up garden, where we were joined 


by Mr. Omanney, a young civilian, who had charge 
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of the king- We climbed some steep steps on to the 
terrace, where some more guards were walking be¬ 
fore the door, and entered a dirty-looking house, 
then the abode of the king of^kings,” the descend¬ 
ant of a long line of^ Moguls, including Shah Jehan, 
Aurungzebe, and Timour. Pushing aside the pur¬ 
dah, we e^atered a small,.dirty, low room with white¬ 
washed walls, and there, on a low charpoy, cowered a 
thin small old man, dressed in a dirty white suit of 
cotton, and rolldd in shabby wraps and rezais, on 
account of the cold. At our entrance he laid aside 
the hookah he had been smoking, and he, who 
had formerly thovght it an insult for any one to sit 
in his prcwSence, began salaaming to us in the most 
abject msitiner, and saying he was hurra kooshee” 
(very glad) to see us. 

As we looked at him we thought how strange it 
was that this frail old man, tottering on the brink of 
the grave, could harbour such a plot and such deep 
revengeful feelings against us. His face was^pale 
and wan, and his eyes weak and uncertain, seeming 
to shun our scrutiny; but an aristocratic expression 
of face reminded us of his noble descent. He had a 
venerable-looking white beard, and he swayed about 
in a frail decrepit way, exciting feelings that were 
’a mixture of contempt, abhorrence, and pity: con¬ 
tempt, for- the degraded position to which he had 
brought himself by his wild scheme of reinstating 
himself on a throne which he could only hope to 
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enjoy for a passing year or two; abhorrence, that he 
could give up our poor countrymen to be brutally 
murdered, and even, it is said, feast his eyes and 
ears on their dying anguish; and pity, that he should 
have so short a time for repentance, and that the 
descendant of a line of kings, whose splendour and 
power were boundless, should be thus degr;ided. 

We ladies, after gazing at the king and his son, 
Jumma Bukh, son of Z^enat Mahal, the king’s 
favourite wife, who had a shrewd Clever face for a 
boy of about fourteen, were allowed to see the queen, 
Zeenat Mahal, — a favour not granted to the gen¬ 
tlemen. It seemed absurd to hi^mour thus* their 
silly prejudices, when they had spared no European 
in their power any indignity or insult. ' However, 
we raised the " chick ” which separated the queen’s 
room from the king’s, and entered a very small 
bare, shabby room. Seated on a charpoy we be¬ 
held a large bold-looking woman, with not the 
least sign of royalty or dignity about her. She 
seemed about forty; her complexion was tawny, and 
her face large and coarsely featured, with daring black 
eyes and wide mouth, and dark hair partially con¬ 
cealed under her white cotton chudda. She wore a 
cotton dress of blaick print and but few ornaments; 
her small and well-shaped hands and feet were bare.* 
Judging from her looks, she seemed capable of in* 
csting ^6 kii^ to deeds of blood, which she was 
accused of having done. She began asking Mrs. 
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Garstone and the other lady about their husbands, 
and why Mrs. Garstone had not brought her children, 
as she wished to see them; then, looking at my black 
dress, she sneeringly asked me what had become of 
my “ sahib.” I was'so angry at her look and tone of 
heartless contempt, that 1 said, Chupero ” (silence), 
and walk«^ out of her pijfesencc. 

On the terrace outside the queen’s room were some 
dirty native ■jromen cookiflg her dinner. I had no¬ 
ticed, sitting near the queen, a young nice-looking 
girl, dressed in white, who I believe was the wife of 
the king’s son, the boy we had just seen, I after¬ 
wards’heard that the king and queen did not live on 
very good terms. Siie said that he would still consi¬ 
der himself a king, and when she sent for tilings from 
the bazaar, he pronounced them not good enough for 
him ; and that he would not smoke the tobacco when 
it came, because he did not consider it nice enough. 
He complained that she had plenty of concealed 
money and jewels, w'hich she would not sacrifice to 
his comfort; so that Mr. Omanney was obliged to 
allow him four annas a day,—about sixpence. 

On returning to our quarters,* I laid my dak to 
Umballah, and sent on my box with the dhye’s hus¬ 
band and child, as we were to follow next day; and 
in the evening I had my last ride on the elephant. I 
leard in one of the streets a party of soldiers, sitting 
round a fire, singing “ Annie Laurie: ” the cheerful 
chorus of voices sounded strange, rising from thk 
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" City of the Dead, ” for the greater part of Delhi, 
deserved no better name. We were also regaled by 
savoury smeDs; for I believe all our soldiers were 
allowed a certain sum to provide a Christmas dinner. 
Our celebration of Christmas-daiy was a strange con- * 
trast to the celebration of it at home, where happy 
people were going to churcb, cheered by chiming 
of bells and surrounded by joyful faces. We, 
however, contrived to havtj a Christma? dinner, and 
Captain Garstone rejoiced his children by some 
Christmas gifts. 

Early next morning my gharry came: even it 
bore marks of a siege, for the lining was torn, and 
the dooi;s and windows shattered by bullets. 

Mrs. Garstone kindly provided me witli i plentiful 
supply of food, some oranges and boxes of grapes, 
and one or two little reminiscences of Delhi. After 
saying good-bye to my kind friends, I drove through 
the corridor, which echoed to the rumbling of the 
gharry, and took ray last look of the moody little 
Ghoorkas sitting in the murky darkness of their 

dens,” smoking and eating their breakfasts: pass¬ 
ing through the btrbacan, I drove to Dr. Batson’s, 
where 1 found Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fitzgerald ready 
to start 

We soon took a last view of the " City of Horrors*” 

1 could not bat think it was a disgrace to England! 
that tins city, instead of being rased to the ground, 
should be allowed to stand, with its blood-stained 
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walls and streets, — an everlasting memorial of the 
galling insult offered to England’s honour. Many 
would forget this insult; but it cannot, and ought 
not to be forgotten. Yet the natives are actually 
allowed to ransom "back their city, street by street; 
whereas, if it were destroyed, being their most sacred 
city, and one that reminds them of their fallen 
grandeur, it would do more to manifest our abhor¬ 
rence of their crimes, !iiid our indignation against 
them, than the "hanging eff hundreds. 

Delhi ought to be rased to the ground, and on its 
ruins a church or monument should be erected, in- 
scrilled with a list of all the victims of the mutinies, 
— if it be possible '*to gather the names of all those 
who were massacred,-^ and the funds for its erection 
should be raised by a fine levied on every native 
implicated in the mutinies, but not openly accused 
of murder. 

Not only our victories of 1857 must be remem¬ 
bered, but ih^ cruel massacres of English men and 
women which preceded them. Such atrocities ought 
never to be buried in oblivion. 

We travelled along the road by which our army 
had marched to Delhi a few months before; the 
plain near it, Mr. Fitzgerald Said, was strewed witli 
bones, as there was fought the first battle, when the 
rebels came out to attack our force. I saw the “ Serai,” 
which had cost us so much to gain; its high mud 
walk such resistance to our guns, and its 
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court affording protection to the enemy. On the 
26th of December, we reached the d&k bungalow at 
Kumaul, where Oeneral Anson had died of cholera: 
we stayed the night there. The next day we came 
to the end of our journey by gharry, and found our 

dhoolies waiting, as Mr. Fitzgerald had directed, 
by the road-side; and we arrived at the^otel at 
Umballah in time for dinner on Sunday, but too late 
to go to service. 

On Monday Mrs. Procter came to see us before 
leaving for the Punjab. Mrs. Blake theil went to 
stay with Mrs. Hope Grant, and I, to Mrs, Fitz¬ 
gerald, whose husband we had met Allyghur. I 
then ‘‘ laid ” iny dak to Simla, a«id as my dhyc was 
an incessant trouble to me, 1 cimnged het for an 
European soldier’s widow, whose husband had been 
killed at Delin. Here I bought for my baby some 
putto, a soft cloth made of earners hair, which the 
Cashmerians brought to the door, as Simla was very 
cold. I received a letter from my aunt, giving me 
directions about my journey, and saying, tiiat a pony 
and servant would wait for me at the first d4k bun¬ 
galow from Simla. I^Irs. Blake agreed to stay with 
Mrs. Hope Grant till she heard of the arrival, of the 
invalids at Ferozepore, or any other way of getting 
home; when I hoped to join her. 
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CIIAPTEK IX. 

THE JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 

“ If thou art w oni and hurd beset 
With sorroMis tliat thou would’st forii^et. 

If tjiou wouldSt road a lAbOii, that will keoj* 

"Hiy hoart Ironi fainting and thy bouI trom blt^ep, 

Go to the w^iods and hillb : no tears 
Dun the sweet looks that Nature wears.” 

I LEFT IThjJballali eariy on the morning of the 31st 
uf December. It was so cold I was glad to wrap 
iiiyfcclf in rezais; but the fresh wind reminded me 
jileasantly of home. Before me rose into the clear 
blue sk^ the sharply-defined Ilimalayah mountains. 
It was a glorious sight to see thorn, rising peak above 
peak, till your eye grew tired of trying to measure 
their wonderful height. 

I arrived in the evening at one of the hotels at 
Kalka, where T had ordered rotmis; and, after the 
children (one was the nurse's) were put to bed, and ar¬ 
rangements made for proceeding early the next morn¬ 
ing, I walked in the verandah and watched the sun 
setting behind the mass of mountains. It was truly 
a splendid sight to behold the hills illumined with 
rich crimson and golden tints^ and the long shadows 
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gradually creeping over the flat barren plain spread 
below. It was soon dark. One certainly misses the 
twilight in India; the transition from light to darkness 
is so sudden. The next morning I travelled, with my 
retinue of about thirty natives,* along the new road, 
planned, under Lord Dalhousie, to connect India with 
Thibet; it is rather longey than the olji road, but 
better. We crossed a bridge which spanned a stream 
where the natives were bathing, and then began to 
ascend amongst the mountains. The hanging jungle 
near Kalka was very lovely: festoons oV flowering 
creepers, ilexes, and rhododendroni in profusion, and 
lofty pines, far sur[)a8aing the dwarAlike imitations wc 
have in Europe, presented a brlNiant display of tropical 
vegetation. As we wound gradually higher up the zig- 
xagpath, the scenery became wilder and more rugged, 
and, suddenly turning sharp angles, we came to pretty 
little villages clustered on the terraces formed on the 
hills, every available nook and crevice of which was 
diligently cultivated. Looking down on these cot¬ 
tages, with their curling blue smoke, and the ravines 
and dingles, reminded me of parts of the Tyrol, 
though on a more xsolossal scale. 

We met parties of peasants, curiously muffled up, 
coming down the mountains; some bearing heavy 
loads of wood, and others riding shaggy little mountain 
ponies. I liked the independent look of these chil- 
dren of the hills, so different from the mn^ng, 
eervile aspect of their brethren in the plaioji^ 
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strode along with a vigorous tread, and looked hardy 
and athletic. 

The air was so invigorating and delightful that*! 
walked almost the whole day ; ^nd at noon we halted 
for refreshment by the side of a stream. These 
streams wind tortuously, “ streaking the hills with a 
briglit ennirald thread,’^ What impressed me most, 
was the iiitcn&e silence and solitude that reigned ; 
the echoing of our voices, and the tramj) of the 
bearers, were the only sounds I heard. As I walkeil 
along, gathering wild flowers, the only thing I mib'^cd 
in this scene of surpassing beaut} was a com})anioii 
to enjoy it with iTic; for now the brightest scene, 4o 
me, had a shadow over it. 

^Ve reached the d4k bungalow at Kukkri Huttv 
lake, and I gave the bearers, who were very tired, 
plenty of baksheesh.” It was so cold here that 1 
had a lire all niglit. At daybreak we continued our 
journey; still ascending into wdder scenery, amongst 
craggy bills, thickly wooded with firs; the snowy 
range now a})pcared in sight, tinged with roseate hues 
by the glowing light of the rising sun. 

On passing a toll-house, I askb<l how far it was to 
Simla. The native answered me in very good En¬ 
glish ; and on ray a&king him how he came to know 
English so well, he said he had learnt it in the Agra 
college, and told me a good deal about that institu¬ 
tion, and the masters, whom he seemed to like. 

We again halted for the night at a bungalow^ 
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where my aunt’s servant was waiting. On resuming 
our journey, I was tantalised all day by seeing Simla 
before me, and yet not being able to reach it till night. 
As we approached Sjmla it looked very pretty, with 
its white houses dotted about ‘on the hills, which 
sloped down to a sort of valley. AYe now met people 
riding on horseback, or i» jdin-pans; the ladies 
rolled up in furs and the gentlemen in costumes of 
** putto.” It was pleasant to meet Europeans with 
bright cheerful faces againc 

My aunt’s house was on the opposite hill, in “ Chota 
Simla,” three or four miles from the entrance of the 
station. After ascending a steep pith, up Jacko,” 
the bright lights g]eamed,and I was soon jqyfully wel¬ 
comed by my aunt and cousins. Only those who have 
long been separated from relations and have been lead¬ 
ing a harassing anxious life, can know how cheering it 
is to meet your own kinsfolk. I was delighted to find 
myself in an English-looking, brightly-lighted draw¬ 
ing-room, and actually to go upstairs into a homelike 
bed-room, papered, carpeted, and curtained, warmed 
with a glowing fire, and having a little cot for my 
baby, and then to descend into a comfortable dining¬ 
room, where a Christmas dinner was spread. We soon 
sat down to table, and were joined by two Delhi 
heroes; one was Lieut Eton of the 60th Eifies, who, 
having received a very severe bullet wound in the 
head, had his head enveloped in a cap something like 
an Esquimaux. I had hoped to see my youngest , 
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cousin’s husband, who had been through the siege of 
Delhi; but he had rejoined his regiment, and was 
now engaged in active service under Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The next mornin« the first thing I did was to look 
out of my windows. One of them looked down 
upon Simla: the houses ^are perched about on such 
seemingly inaccessible places, one fancied that one 
must fly to get to them,*no road being visible. I 
then stepped oif to the verandah, which was two 
stories hi^, and looked up at “Jacko,” its lofty 
peak towering sheer up into the sky. After chota 
hazerai,” * 1 wen^ out to explore, and was charmed 
witli all I saw. The* air was fresh, and deliciously 
scented by the tall pine trees, many of which are 
150 feet high. I then descended the steep path 
from my aunt’s house on to the Course ” or Mall.” 
The houses here are very pretty, and built in the 
Elizabethan style, or like Swiss cottages; some, too, 
have pretty English gardens, with rustic fences and 
chairs. Peaches, apricots, and cherries grow luxuri¬ 
antly in these gardens, which are gay with English 
flowers. All the houses have names, which is very 
unusual in India: my aunt’s was “ Closebum,” and 
another ** The Rookery.” Simla is the Cheltenham 
bf India. 

In the afternoon, I rode on a pretty Caubfll pony 
tnrough the bazaar, and was much amused to sec the 

Chota hazerai, little breakfast. 
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numbers of ladies ciu:ried in j4m-p4ns. These resem¬ 
ble large ann-ehairs, having a movable hood and cur- 
tmns, generally lined with scarlet cloth; and the ladies> 
who recline inside, wrap|>ed in furs, look very luxuri-, 
ous. The jdin-{)aue^e, four of lyhom and a mate are 
required for each jam-p&n, are dressed in livery; my 
aunt’s wore black cloth tunics turned up with scarlet, 
and turbans, with her crest. As carriages cannot be 
used at Simla, nearly all tl^e ladies, as well as gentle¬ 
men, ride. It really required a little'manoouvring 
to manage a spirited pony amidst the crowd of eques¬ 
trians and jilm-p^ns on the narrow roads, which were 
only protected from the “ khuds,” or prccipicjis, by 
low w’ooden fences; and even tjiis protection is only 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla. Accidents often 
happen in the season : that yoai’ two ladies had been 
thrown o”ei* the “ khuds,” but escaped death by being 
caught ill the bushes; Their hurecs, however, wore 
killed. One day my pony shied, and if a tree had 
not st'kijii -t on the edge of the khud,” I shouhl 
have been over. 

One morning I walked nearly to the top of 
“ Jacko” and had^a splendid view of the “snowy 
range,” I was sorry I was not there when the rho¬ 
dodendrons were in bloom, for then the bill sides are 
a blaxe of-«carlet with their rich bloom. 

I was much amused in my morning walks to see 
the j4m-pdnese going out in parlies to cut wood, 
which they are not allowed to do within five or six 
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miles of Simla, and the natives coming in from the 
interior; some of' them hill chiefs, dressed in sheep¬ 
skins, and armed with primitive-looking weapons; 
and women, looking very different from those of the 
plain, dressed in coloured trowsers and jackets, their 
ears and noses loaded with silver ornaments. 

On Sunday we went to church, and I heafd service 
read again in a church for the first time since the 
14th of June. ’There were two chaplains, and the 
chonil part of thre service w'as beautifully performed, 
** Mozart’# Twelfth Mass ** forming part of it. It is 
a very nice church, with stained glass windows and 
open henches. In fact, our little church at Gwalior, 
the beautiful new ongs at Lahore and Umballah, and 
this at, Simla, quite put to shame many of our neg¬ 
lected parish clmrches at home. 

Life at Simla must be very pleasant to some. The 
climate, Bceucry, and society are all delightful; and 
balls, archery meetings, and pic-nic» follow in con¬ 
stant succession during the season, when the com- 
mander-in-cliief, his staff, and all who can afford it, 
leave the burning plains for the cool mountain breezes. 

After sc arcely a month’s stay amongst my kind re¬ 
lations at this deUghtful place, where I received great 
kindness from many friends, I was again obliged to 
set forth oil my journey. As all the boats were 
taken, and the invalids w'ere not expected to reach 
Bombay till spring, 1 was advised to go by bullock 
train, tii4 Lahore and Mooitan, and down the Indus 
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by fiteamer to Kurrticbee^ and on to Bombay. I left 
on the 19th of January, 1858, a few days earlier than 
1 had intended,' as a fall of snow was expected, 
which would have snowed me up. I returned to 
Umballah by the ofd road, which is only a narrow 
path winding round the rocks. It is utterly vain for 
me to attempt to give the molt faint idea of the sur* 

i. • 

passing beauty of this mountain scenery. It w^ould 
require the pencil of a Turner, arid the pen of a 
Scott, to convey any idea of it. As I approached the 
flat dreary plain, stretching out into dim indistinct¬ 
ness, 1 parted with intense regret from the glorious 
hills, knowing that it was not likely I should ever 
again see them; but their beauty will have a lasting 
})lace in my memory. I reached Kalka on the second 
evening after leaving Simla, and after dining, con¬ 
tinued travelling all night, and arrived at Umballah 
at 4 o’clock next morning. At gun-fire I left the hotel 
and went to Major Ewart’s, he and his wife being 
great friends of my aunts. I was again troubled by 
my English nurse, who now gave up the idea of going 
to England with me as she bad promised, so 1 was 
obliged to have recourse to another dhyc. After 
great difikmlty I procured one, who promised to go 
with me as far as Bombay, and perhaps to England. 

One aHOrnoon, Major Ewart drove me to see the ‘ 
new church, which was not quite finished; tlie mo-* 
tiny having prevented its completion. The architec¬ 
ture peemed very good, and inside all down the aisles 
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were scrolls with illuminated texts of Scripture. This 
is principally done to gratify the native Christians; 
for in all the Mussulman temples, sentences from the 
Koran are inscribed. It was getting too dark to 
see much, but what I did see* pleased me greatly. 
This church had been fortified, in case of an attack 
from the rebels, with mud walls and small bastions, 
on which cannon were placed: the defences did not 
look very strong, but I remembered how' Mr. Boyle’s 
house at Arrah was defended for seven days by four¬ 
teen geutfemen, none of whom were military men, 
and fifty Seiks, against 3000 rebels well armed, and 
provided with cannon. 

I could not go oi?s for a day or two, as Mrs. Hope 
Grant, IVifs. Blake, !Mrs. Ricketts (Mrs. Blake’s 
sister-in-law, wdiose husband w^as killed in the 
mutiny at Shabjehanpore), and Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
taken all the dhoolies and bearers; but on the even¬ 
ing of the 27th of January, I set erff for Lahore, and 
after travelling all night, reached Loodiana at noon. 
1 rested and dined there, then went on to Jullunder, 
which seemed a nice station, with some large houses 
in it. 

The houses in the Punjab are rather different to 
those in the N. W. provinces, and are called “ kutcha 
•bungalows,’' being made of mud-bricks not coated 
with “ chunam ; ” and there generally is a small room 
built on the rc^of, in which the residents sleep during 
the hot weatlier. 


u 
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The variations of the thermometer in winter are 
very trying; at two o’clock r.M. it will be 75% and 
at sunset and sunrise 30% In the summer the heat 
is very oppressive] the weather at this time was 
very pleasant. The country laiund ‘seemed very 
pretty and fresh, the fields all well cultivated, the 
crops green, and large trees shading the road; and 
the blue hills of Cashmere looking soft in the dis¬ 
tance. Parties of Cashrntyians werts coming down 
to sell their wares in the plains, with shaggy camels 
laden with their goods. 

I thought the Punjabees a finer race of men than 
the natives of the plain: they are more robust 3 with 
a different expression of face, and fierce-looking eyes; 
they were also better dressed, in quilted chogars^and 
trowsers, generally of tlie gayest colours, and well 
armed with matchlocks, sj^ars, and shields of buffalo 
hide studded with brass nails. AVe passed several 
villages surrounded with thick, high mud walls, 
which looked as though they could be easily de¬ 
fended. Altogether their persons, manners and 
villages, seemed more formidable than those in the 
plain. 

It was very lonely to travel surrounded by natives, 
the only white person besides myself being my baby. 
At times I met officers going down the country; but' 
ladies and etiquette are too closely allied to allow of 
my speaking to them: between gentlemen there is a 

Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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kind of freemasonry, which is very pleasant, and 
indeed needful in a wdld country with no Europeans 
near you. At night it was particularly lonely; the 
darkness being so great, and the torches making it 
seem darker, and the stillness Leing only broken by 
the howling of jackals and pariah dogs. Then it was 
startling to be awoke ^t of a sound sleep, by the 
dhoolie being suddenly set down, and finding yourself 
surrounded by a* dozen men shouting for “bakbheesh,” 
and the torches glancing on a dozen fr^h ones pre¬ 
paring to go on with the dhoolie. I always gave them 
double ** baksheesh,” and thus they gave me the cha- 
raQtci* of being ^ liberal “ Mem-sahib ” at the next 
chowki, so I got on without trouble or delay. 

On the 30th, late at night, I reached Umritsur. 
It is the holy city of the Seiks, and is thickly 
populated. In 1500, it was a great place for pil¬ 
grimages, Ilamdas the fourth “ Guru,” or spiritual 
pastor of the Seiks, having had a fountain made here, 
called ** Amritsir Saras,” (The Fount of Immortality). 
There is a large fort here, the fortress of Govindghur, 
built in 1809 by Runjit Singh, the batteries of which 
are very strong. During the alarms in the Punjab, 
and the mutiny of the native troops at Lahore, all 
the ladies and children were sent into this fort. It 
is really marvellous, w hen one considers the populous 
%tate of the Punjab and the immense number of na¬ 
tive troops there, that the mutiny did not more fully 
develope itself in this region. We cannot sufficiently 
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admire the prompt, judicious, and decisive way in 
which Sir John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, and 
others acted. Though Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly all the European troops down to Delhi, yet 
he contrived with the few remalmng, to keep the 
native troops and swarming population in check, by 
playing off the hatred of the^ Seiks for the^ Hindoos. 
As Euripides says, “ One wise head is worth a great 
many hands.” * 

After leafing Umritsur, I was surprised to sec a 
“ sowar ” accompanying me, w’ho changed every time 
the bearers changed: though this guard, I believe, 
was quite necessary. , ^ 

On the evening of the 31st o^* January^, I reached 
Lahore, or rather Mean Meer, which is the name of 
the military cantonments, about three miles from the 
city of Lahore. I thought it a dull, dreary place, 
with long rows of barracks, surrounded by flat arid 
country. I went to the house of the chaplain, IMr. 
Boyle, to whom my aunt had given me a letter of 
introduction, and who received me most kindly, as if 
I w'ere an old friend, though he had never seen me 
before. On Sunday I went to the church, which is 
a beautiful building; the walls are coated with highly 
polished chunain, which has the effect of white marble, 
and the flttings up are all green, w^hich is soothing 
and agreeable to the eyes, after the glare outside.* 
Mr. Boyle bad been chaplain at Sealkote; and in the 
mutiny there he had a narrow escape of his life. 
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All the trucks ” (dhoolies on wheels, drawn by 
one horse, the roads being too bad for the common 
dak gharry) being engaged, we went to the officer 
who had the superintendence of the bullock-carts for 
bringing up troops‘from Mooltan, to see if I could 
have the use of one or two bullock-carts. These bul- 
lock-traiijs traverse the^ whole of India, and at times 
arc very useful for conveying troops. I was rather 
startled when sliown the»cart8 which the officer very 
kindly allowed'me to h^ve, as they were common 
country 'i^ehicles, with a ** chopper,” or thatched top. 

^Ir, Boyle one day drove me to see the “ Pandy 
C,^.mf>.” But before giving a sketch of this encamp¬ 
ment, it is^ecessary to explain how these rebels were 
kept chained, as it were, by a handful of Europeans. 
Lahore, being a city of great antiquity, and formerly 
the residence of the Maliommedan conquerors of 
Hindoostan, it is held in great veneration by Mus¬ 
sulmans on account of its mosques, tombs, and a 
splendid mausoleum. It is seven miles in extent, and 
surrounded by high walls; but it was far larger be¬ 
fore the Seiks devastated it: even now, however, it 
contains 100,(K)0 inliabitants. In a military point of 
view, also, Lahore is a very important place; the fort 
being within the walls of the city. When news was 
received by telegraph of the mutiny at Meerut, Sir 
John Lawrence was away; but Mr. ^fontgomery 
and the other authorities at Lahore, having discovered 
that the native regiments, consisting of the 16th, 26th 
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and 401I1 N, I., with the 18th cavalry, were plotting 
to gain possession of the fort and kill all the Euro¬ 
peans, they formed a plan to outwit them, and this, 
probably, was the means of saving the Punjab. 

f A 

On the 12th of May a balk was given by the 
officers at Mean Meer; and the 15th was said to be 
the day fixed for a general rising of the sepoys 
throughout India: the plans of the mutineers having 
been altered by the prematrare outbreak at IMeerut.* 
The sepoys intended, when the guard was changed at 
the fort (for then a greater number worfld be to¬ 
gether) to take possession of the fort, treasury, and 
magazine; and at the kindling of ,a bonfire, all the 
native troops at cantonments were to 8ei|e the guns, 
let out the 2000 prisoners from the jail, and enact 
a tragedy if possible worse than that at Meerut. 
The ball w^ent on as usual; but, unknown to the 
sepoys, very different proceedings were being pre¬ 
pared for. Instead of the usual guard of sepoys 
being sent down to relieve the sentries at the fort, 
Europeans were sent, who turned out the 6e£)oy 
guards, and disarmed them: thus showing them 
that their plot was discovered. 

Early next morning all the troops were ordered 
on parade, and after the Govemor-Generafs pro¬ 
clamation had been read, the whole of the native re- ’ 

Some say, however, that both these days were prematare, as 
the natives intended to rise in rebellion on June 23rd, ^ing the cen¬ 
tenary of the bottle of Plassey, gained by Clive, Jane 2Srd, 1767. 
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giments were, by a skilful manoeuvre, brought in front 
of the guns, and confronted by five companies of the 
Queen’s Slst. At a given signal, the sepoys were 
ordered to pile arms, and the sowars to unbuckle 
sabres. At first they hesitated; but grape-shot and 
cannon are powerful to enforce obedience, and 2500 
native trpops were spe/jdily disarmed by 600 Euro¬ 
pean soldiers. The disarmed regiments were en¬ 
camped on |,he parade ground, opposite the barracks, 
wlicre their wolnen and ghildren lived till Delhi was 
taken; tfut betw'een the barracks and the native 
regiments were encamped the Euro{»ean soldiers; 
partfes of whoift were always under arms, having a 
battery oj guns Icfept loaded, an«i a body of Seik 
cavalry with their horses saddled. This state of 
guarded sup[)ense lasted for months, until at last 
Sir John Lawrence telegraplied to General Wilson, 
to .say that if Delhi were not taken directly, the 
Punjab would be lost. 

We drove round the Pandy camp,” Mr. Boyle 
giving me all the jiarticulars as we went on. It 
was a most strange siirht to see thousands of those 
jK)werfuMooking men, most of,them upwards of six 
feet high, thus kept under. Some were in unifonn, 
and others in their native dress, and all were living 
with their wives and families in small tliatched huts 
and tents. IMany of them were going to fetch water, 
and I noticed the ferocious and sullen expression of 
their faces. 
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On Wednesday, the 4tli February, I again started 
on my journey. Mr. Perkins, secretary to the 
Punjab Relief Fund, previously called and gave 
me letters to obtain a free passage down the Indus 
to Kurracbee, and also one to« the committee at 
Bombay for a free passage to England^ those who 
had lost their property in the mutinies having free 
passages given them from the money sent out from 
England by Alderman Finnis, then Lord Mayor of 
London. Mr. Boyle supplied me svith plenty of 
provisions for the journey. It took an* hour to 
pack the carts, as one of them was destined to bo our 
dwelling-place for four days, I covered the straw 
with rezais and a mattress; hut still it was un- 
comfortably small for myself, baby, and dhyc. 

Mr. Boyle told me that on the road I should find 
European seddiers at the serais. These serais are 
native hostelries, consisting of large buildings sur¬ 
rounded by courts, where the natives, when on a 
journey, keep their animals and sleep at night. They 
were now used by Government for the troops com¬ 
ing up the country; and sergeants were stationed 
there to supply with fresh bullocks and provisions 
the soldiers who rested and dined there, as these 
serais are a day’s journey apart. 

We travelled slowly along a dusty road for a whole 
day, the fine dust penetrating everything till we 
were covered with it. The bullocks, though*they 
went very slowly, were fine laxge creatures, and 
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dollied in coarse cloth on account of the cold. I 
often asked the natives we passed what time it 
was, hut they spoke a different dialect; and, as far 
as I understood, always said it was twelve o’clock. 
The country w’as so desert-like I felt as i^I had 
come to “ a land where all things alway.^ seemed the 
same,” an(J “ in which it seemed always afternoon.’'' 
At last, about twelve o’dock at night, arriving at 
a serai, where vve stopped to have the wheels of the 
cart greiised, I A’as arousgd by the light f)f several 
tor<*h^s, aitd found myself in the middle of a court¬ 
yard full <»t* carts and bullocks, having a large ImilJ- 
iiigi at* one end, *The drivers said that tlic sihih,” 
meaning ih^ sergeanf, vva^ coming, and presently the 
“ "ahib *’ appeared ami ofK>red im‘ refreshments. At 
my rc(|uc>l, he brought me a cup of tea, and gave 
the dhvc a largo sujiply. He was very kind; and as 
he said he had no butter, I gave him some potted 
meat and preserves <»f which j\Ir, Bo} le had given 
me a large supply, 

1 was iiiurh troubled with a whitlow which ehoso 
this inopportune time to torment me; and as I could 
get no water ti» bathe it in, it gave me much pain and 
prevented me from >leeping. I travelled on without 
resting nK»re than a few minutes when the bullocks 
were changed, and passed parties of the 7 th Fusiliers 
*011 their way" to Lahoi'o; they travelled in then* 
fatigue uniforms, which were long white blouses like 
a carter’s frock. They always took a look inside my 
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cart, and seemed astonished to see an English lady, 
travelling in a cart no better than a gipsy’s; some 
wished me “ good morning,” others asked if India was 
all like this ? the road between Mooltan and Lahore 
being ^certainly an unfavourable spedmen of the 
beauties of India* 

At the last serai I passed, on the evening of the 
fourth day since leaving Lahore, the sergeant was 
very kind; he brought m»a chair to sit on and have 
tea, and got me some cqld water from the well to 
bathe my finger in. As he complained of*the iStense 
dulncss of the place, and said he had no books to read, 
I gave him The Heart of Midlothian ” and iftiother 
novel which I had done withy and an^ officer, who 
afterwards passed, told me the sergeant had been so 
interested in Jeanic Deans that he had sat up all 
night to finish the end of her journey to London. 

Early on Sunday morning I reached Mooltan, and 
passed the fort where ten years before poor Anderson 
and Agnew were so barbarously murdered. The 
dak bungalow being full, I went to the chaplain’s, 
Mr, J ames, and was much disappointed to hear that 
the steamer which was to sail next day was quite full, 
and that another was not expected for ten more days. 

The country around Moolhm is both sterile and 
ugly, and being subject to inundations of the Chenab, 
it is covered with low sand-hills; but water fit for 
drinking is only to be found at a great depth f whore 
the inundations cover the land it is very fertile, and 
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, rice is much cultivated. Mooltan, from its proximity 
to the Indue, must be the gateway of the northern 
part of India, and in time may become a flourishing 
station from the constant traflSc. 

On jNIonday evening we walked round the parade- 
ground, w’here the European soldiers were making 
preparations for games^ of cricket, pony-races, &c. 
Mr. James asked one man what they were ffoing to 

w O C5 

do,*and he replied that they were making ready lor 
the soldiers* ganles; for itjivas right they should have 
a holiday %nd enjoy themselves once a year: he said 
this in a solemn wav, as if it w’cre more a sort of dutv 
to enjoy themseUes than a pleasure. The next day 
Mrs. Jame%and I drove* to the parade-ground. On 
a flat dreary plain was collectetl an immense con¬ 
course of people, in the centre of which the Englisli 
soldiers were commencing their sports, enlivened by 
a band; around them were grouped the European 
s|>ectators, the ladies in carriages; and in the back¬ 
ground a thick throng of natives, all gaily dressed in 
holiday attire, with bright turbans and chogars*, 
looking like a bed of tulips: one man was robed in a 
chogar of yellow chintz, dotted $bout with peacocks 
wdth spread tails. C'urds with programmes of the 
games were handed round. Here 1 met a friend, 
'who had come dow'n from Simla bv the mail-cart: 
gentlemen often travel by this conveyance, as there 
is a seat for one person besiJe the driver, and it is a 

Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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much quicker mode of travelling. I had also the 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Blake again, who with her 
party was staying with different friends till the next 
steamer, 

I thought the military cantenments very ugly; 
the houses being of kutcha, and the gardens not 
flourishing, as it was a new station. The civil can- 
toninents, two or three miles off, were much 
prettier. Here, for the* first tinie since leaving 
Bengal, I saw a great many date-trdes. 

On the 16th of February the steamer arrived, and 
an order was issued that anyone who wished to go 
must be on board the next day at 12 o’clock. ^As 
all tlic carts had been cngagtid, -I hired t;vo camels to 
can*y my boxes down to the steamer; but they did 
not like the rattling of the boxes and became un¬ 
manageable, BO the bearer called them ‘^khrab- 
wallahs,” * and tohl the man to take them away and 
bring donkeys in their stead. Next day I sent my 
baby and dhye in a dhoolie, and Mr. James drove 
me to the river, which was two miles off'. Here I 
saw a small steamer towing a “flat.” These “ flats ” 
were intrdduced byjjord William Bentinck, for com¬ 
munication between Calcutta and Allahabad: they 
are more comfortable and clean than the steamers. 
My berth was taken for me on board the steamer, by 
the manager of the relief fund at Mooltan. Every¬ 
thing was in confusion on board; not the least order 
Khrabowallali, cross or ugly fellow. 
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or method were observed. Mr. James liaving asked 
the captain to show me my cabin, he took me into 
what he called ** the saloon,” a dark, dirty place, and 
apologised for its untidy appearance, by saying that 
troops had broken a11 the chafrs and lamps, when 
coming up the river, and he had not had time even 
to clean it out: it certainly looked as though a 
company of soldiers ha^ had the “ run ” of it, from 
its battered, defaced apj^arance. The captain said 
that all the cabins were engaged, and pointed out a 
bench, ab«ut two feet wide, running round ])art of 
the saloon: “ This is your share,” he said, pointing 

to ^ chalk line igiarking out about six feet of the 
bench, wid^ iny name chalked on it. I must say 
I was taken aback, even after iny experience of fort 
life; for this space was ail the accommodation for my¬ 
self, baby, and dhye. A dirty, sail-cloth kind of 
curtain, separated my berth, froija that of another 
lady’s, and from the saloon; and behind this curtain 
we had to sleep and perform our toilettes. ^Ir. James, 
having ordered his bearer to unpack my bedding and 
c^irry down some of my smallest boxes and stovr them 
under the bench, bade me good-bye. I then went 
on deck and found ^Irs. Blake, and several other 


friends; also Mr. ^laclaine of the 3rd Europeans, 
who was wounded at Agra on the 10th of October. 
They were all, however, much to my vexation, located 
on tl^ flat I went to see their cabins, which, though 
small, were better than those on the steamer. The 
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passengers on the steamer were all strangers to me; 
amongst them were two chaplains^ and some officers 
of the 7th Fusiliers, who were on their way tack 
again to England, having only been a few weeks in 
India. All the gentlemen had to sleep on deck, as 
there was no room for them below. 

As the steamer had to stop every evening to take 
in a fresh supply of wood, wc thus got a walk before 
dinner; and the gentlemen /iometimefe went out shoot- 

4 

ing ducks, geese, teal, and other water-fowl which 
abounded in the neighbouring marshes. The country 
was so flat, that one evening a party of us, out walk¬ 
ing, lost our way in the dusk ; till |it last, coming in 
sight of the funnel of the steamer (a ^ponspicuous 
land mark in that flat region), we guided ourselves 
back. 

We frequently met steamers coming up the Indus, 
and often with troops on board; and one evening, 
returning from our usual walk, wc found a cheerful 
scene near the river. The soldiers from a steamer 
coming up, had gone on shore to amuse themselves: 
many of them, having just killed a bullock, were 
cooking their suppers over fires; this, with the wdld 
groups of coolies running to and fro with wood, which 
was piled up in large quantities on the bank, formed 
a study fit for Rembrandt. 

We halted for an hour or two at Mittun Cote, a‘ 
dreadfully hot, unhealthy station, situated ci|^ the 
junction of the Cheniiib and Jhelum with the Indus. 
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The river is much wider here, and there are little 
islands on which are built heathen temples. 

Oh the 28 th we reached the sea, and as our steamer 
was not strong enough to breast the waves, wc had to 
cross on to another over a narrow plank. We lay at 
anchor all night at the mouth of the river, as the 
entrance to the harbour at Kurrachee is rather diffi¬ 
cult ; and at daybreak wc were off again and reached 
Kurrachee about noon, began the bustle of 

landing; which j|avo me much trouble, for my dh} e 
w'as a no’^ce at travelling, and I had her to take 
care of as well as the baby and luggage. 

Th& brigade-major, how^ever, who came dow n for 
MrN Blake, jvindly took me in his boat, and proiiii*‘cd 
to drive me to my fricnd*s house. We had to wait 
bome time at the landing-place; as a vessel which was 
anchored some wav out was waiting for its carsTO of 
Paiidies, ready to take them to the Andaman I'-lands. 
The sepo} s, chained together in couples, and manacled, 
were coming down the sti'ps into the boats. They 
looked a wretched, miserable, dirty set. and the clank¬ 
ing of their chains had a dismal sound. The captain 
of their vessel, a Yankee, said he would “ break them 
in.” They wore to clean out their “dens” or 
“ hutches ” on board, and eat bacon or anything, re¬ 
gardless of cfiste. Some people said that few would 
feach their destination, ns tliey suffer so much from 
sca-bickiiess and have such a devout horror of the 
“black water,” and have been known to mutiny 
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rather than go by sea from Calcutta to Bombay, or 
elsewhere. 

The Andaman Islands, a group of four islands in¬ 
habited by savages, in the Bay of Bengal, are so un¬ 
healthy, that thouglf the English tried to form a set¬ 
tlement there in 1791, they were obliged to abandon 
them in five years. It was said that each sepoy was 
to be allowed a knife, to defend himself against the 
savages, and some food; a^d if he behaved well, his 
wife w*a8 to be sent to him in two y^ars. 

When I saw Ivurrachee, I thought ^f the pro¬ 
phetic words of Napier. “ I see plainly, Kurrachec 
will be nothing, till a mole be made from the ]^uiidcr 
to Kamaree point: this mole ^11 be ruinous, yet it 
will change Kurraohee from a mud-built hamlet to a 
large and flourishing city.” This has been done, and 
Kurraxdiee is now flourishing ” town; and when 

the milwav is finished and a direct communication 
¥ 

with England by steamer started, it will become a 
place of great iinportaace. The church here is a fine 
new one; the town is large, and contains several 
European sliops. The cantonments are just like the 
Punjab cantonments. The “course” runs along 
by the side of the sea, and its termination is called 
“ Scandal point; ” as all the carriages stop there for 
their occupants to enjoy the sea breezes and talk. The 
surrounding country is bleak and unproductive. Wa 
were again too late : for the steamer going to Bom¬ 
bay was quite full, but I heard that another would 
start in a few days. 
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On the eveniqg of the 6th of March, Mr. Kawlin- 
eon drove me down to the harbour, which was some 
distance from cantonments; and on our way he pointed 
out the jdace where the railway to Indore was* being 
marked ^ut. The.Btcamer was anchored someway 
out, and it was not very pleasant to trust oneself to 
the mercy of a rough sea in a queer little boat, 
managed Iby a crew of natives, who kept furling and 
unfurling the Sail in su^h an unskilful way that I 
thought we should be capsised every minute. 

The dhf^e, w'ho had never been beyond Umballah 
in her life, was dreadfully fnghtened. Mr. Baw- 
linson kindly accompanied me on board, where 1 
again met Z^rs. Blal^ and her party, and Lady Hope 
Grant; her husband having lately been made a 
K. C. 11. 

We reached Bombay on the 9th of March, the day 
the overland steamer left; and I thought of going to 
the Refugees’ House; but, not knowing where it was, 
went to the Hope Hall HoteL This was a most 
fatiguing day, from the difficulty of getting the boxes 
out of the hold, amongst tiie gesticulating and jab¬ 
bering natives, and then procuring a carriage. 

The harbour at Bombay is thought one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The entrance is between 
ihe Colabba and Caranja Islands, and there is a lol^ty 
lighthouse on the extremity of ColabbsL Bombay 
appears to be one of the most densely and variously 
populated cities in the world: it is thronged with 

X 
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English, French, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Portuguese, 
and natives from the different islands, besides the 
large native population of Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mahotnmedans. 

This day it was pahicularly crpwded, there being 
a fresh influx of people preparing to leave by the 
different steamers and stiling vessels. At the hotel 
1 met Mrs. Blake, who had gone on shore earlier 
than 1 had; she was very ^xious to*leave that day, 
by the overland steamer, but found it impossible. 
The hotel was so crowded that the proprietress said 
she had not a room to spare; but she gave up her 
own room to Mrs. Blake, and to me a little , place 
screened off from the hall, which was. only just 
vacated; she said that people were even obliged 
to pitch tents in the compound.” The next morn¬ 
ing I received a large packet of home letters, 
which had been sent to niy agents; and most 
welcome they were, as I had not received any since 
leaving the fort, I was again worried with business, 
having agents to see, letters to write to the " com¬ 
mittee,” money matters to arrange, and clothes for 
my voyage to see after; and last, though not least, 
to persuade my dhye to go with me to England. 
Formerly people had large sums to pay before taking 
natives to England, as a security for their safe re-^ 
turn; but now they are not considered so precious. < 

In the evening, Mrs. Blake, Mr. Maclaine, myself, 
lind another gentleman, drove to the Botanical Gar- 
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dens, which are.very beautiful, and the scent of the 
tropical plants is most delicious. The drive was a 
vefy pleasant one; everywhere the blue sea appeared, 
and date and cocoa-nut trees douriehed; the sea 
breezes contributing much to tlieir growth, 

Bombay is a most amusing town, having much more 
of native character in its buildings and inhabitants than 
Calcutta.* The streets arc narrow, and thronged with 
motley groups t>f natives, amongst which the Parsees 
are most conspicuous, with their curious head-dresses, 
about which they are very fastidious; these head¬ 
dresses are horizontal tubes of stiff card, covered 
withvsilk of a peculiar pattern. Besides this head- 
gear they ^vear a udiite linen or cloth caftan, and 
loose, flowing silk trowsers of the brightest hues: 
scarlet striped with orange, and other gay varie¬ 
ties; with a cummerbund to match, and English 
boots or shoes of patent leather. The Parsees 
appear predominant in Bombay; and many of 
them hold public offices. One day I went to my 
agents and asked to speak to the head of the firm, 
when an iiii{)ortant looking Parsee appeared, and told 
me that since the death of the manager, he (the 
parsee) carried on business in his name. The Parsecs 
are immensely wealthy; they drive beautiful English 
Barriages and horses, «md have splendid establish¬ 
ments; their houses being fumislicd with English 
and French furniture of the most costly kind: chan¬ 
deliers, imrrors, velvet-covered couches, rich carpets. 
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marble tables, Buhl cabinets, pictures, books, pianos, 
and articles of vertu. Their gardens, too, are very 
beautiful, and kept up at a great expense. They 
give splendid entertainments, and are particularly 
fond of iced champagne. Even humblest Parsees 
know English, and the rich have their children regu¬ 
larly instructed in it. The Parsee ladies are gene¬ 
rally richly attired in a chudda of the finest silk or 
gauze, wound round them:,this chudda is called a 
** sari ” in Bombay, and is so many^yafds in length 
that it serves for a skirt as well as a veil. They wear 
a small bodice of velvet or silk, fastened with pre¬ 
cious stones, and drawers of silk, ^ or fine muslin; 
their arms and ankles are covere<lwith coi^t’y bangles, 
and tlieir noses and cars pierced with jewelled rings. 

I was told that many of them are even richer than 
our merchant princes at home, and are very muni¬ 
ficent in their charities. They say the reason Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy gives such immense sums is, 
that he won’t be out-done even by the governor. 
Some of their names are very odd, and can never 
be mistaken ; many of them terminate in jeo: as, 
Cursetjee, Bomanjee, Kuitonjee, Luxmonjee, 

The Parsee religion is very curious. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of the ancient religion, or rather 
the founder of a new system, which became the ‘ 
dominant &ith of the East, until the rise of the Ma« • 
bommedan power and the conquest of Persia by 
the Arabs in the 7th century, compelled the Per- 
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sians to abandon their ancient religion. Those who 
would noi» fled to the deserts of Kerman, and to Hin- 
doostan, where they still exist under the name of 
Parsces, a name derived from Pars or Pars, the 
ancient name of* Persia: the Arabs call them 
“ Guebers,'* signifying unbelievers. 

The system of religion founded by Zoroaster 
teaches them the existence of an Almighty being, 
who created^ two archangels; one of these, Ormiizd, 
remained faithflil to his .Creator, and is the source 
of all gO(9d and light; the other, Ahriman, rebelled 
against his Creator, and became the author of all 
tiif evil upon the earth. Ormuzd created man, 
and supplltKl him With all materials for happiness; 
but Ahriman introduced evil into the world. The 
Parsecs adore fire, light, and the sun, as emblems 
of Ormuzd, and keej) a fire continually burning in 
their temples. They have a class of priests, called 
Magi. They carry their dead on biers, and expose 
them on lofty towers, called Pars! Dakhma, or Towers 
of Silence, until th(^ ^ ulturcs and other birds of prey 
Lave devoured the flesh, when they throw the bones 
into a deep wclL 

It w^as really quite a treat to visit the shops in 
Bombay; the china depository was very attractive, 
with its carved ivory chessmen and jars, deliciously 
scented sandal wood boxes, inlaid and carved like the 
finest lace; silver work from Dacca, and large china 
vases and monsters. Most of the shops are in the fort. 
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which is like a small fortified towu: the cathedral 
also is within the walls of the fort. The fortifica¬ 
tions are extensive, and would require a large garri¬ 
son to defend them, t Near the sea the walls are 
very strong; but the houses are lofty, and many of 
them built of wood, so that there is great danger 
of fire. In 1803, a fire did *break out in^the fort, 
and burnt many houses. 

The fort had a money-m'iddng look ; *most of the 
people seemed mentally adding up accounts, and 
all looked rich and fiourishing. The bart)acan was 
guarded by some highland soldiers, who looked 
strange with their fair faces and piefaresque costume. 

We visited the famous caves of * Elephanta. 
Starting early in the morning, we drove to the 
Bunder,and then had a pleasant sail of an hour 
and a half. The bay is surrounded by a beautiful 
range of well wooded hills, and contains the islands 
of Salsette * and Elephanta. The blue water, dotted 
about with different sized vessels, and picturesque 
native boats with lateen sails, €ormed a beautiful 
scene. On landing, we ascended to the caves by 
a rude flight of steep steps embowered in trees. 
The caves are certainly most wonderful. The 
care temple is supposed to have been excavated in the 
tenth century. It is 130 feet long by 110 wide,^ 

Hie idMid of ^alsette, in 1739, was in the possession of the 
Mahrattas, and separated from Bombay; it is now tmiied by caase- 
ways. 
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and the roof is the solid rock, sapported by four 
rows of columns nine feet hiffh. On the walls are 
carved, in high relief, colossal figures of Shiva and 
his wife Parvati. The cave was agreeably cool 
and shady after the heat outside. Along the side 
are little cells, formerly inhabited by the priests. 

We hq^ some luncheon tables placed for the pur¬ 
pose. On our return we met a large school of girls, 
English an<J half-castes,* with their teachers; they 
were all dressefl neatly ip white, but I noticed that 
they had lio stockings on. 

A few days after our arrival in Bombay, Mrs. 
Blak^ and Mrsk Shakespear went to stay with a 
friend of fheirs, th^ lion. Mr. Mallet, a Member of 
Council, and Mrs. Mallet most kindly invited me 
'^also, thinking I should be uncomfortable at the 
crowded hotel. 

Their house was at Mazagon, about a mile out of 
town, and the drive to it lay through a bazaar and 
along the shore. The house is a most spacious 
and comfortable one, situated in a large ‘compound 
sloping down to the sea, and having a pretty garden. 
The sound of the w'aves and the fresh spray added 
beauty to the scene. The rooms were very lai^e, lofty, 
and numerous, the drawing room was fifty feet long. 

The houses at Bombay do not look so imposing 
outside as those at Calcutta, but they are quite as lofty 
and spacious: they are more like bungalows witE 
diatched roofs, and only one story high. Instead 
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of residmg in the town, as at Calcutta, all the 
Europeaus, Mid rich Parsees and natives, li^e 
either at Mazagon, Bycullah, or Malabar Hill; and 
some have houses in the hills, about fifty miles 
firom Bombay, where they spend the hot months; 
but the climate of Bombay is not nearly so oppres¬ 
sive as that of Bengal, and th^re is almost.always a 
fresh breeze from the sea. The houses are most 
richly furnished with white> marble, and.,a wood that 
grows in the neighbourhood, somethhig like ebony; 
and much of the furniture is Endisli. ' 

O 

On Sunday we went to a beautiful new churchy at 
BycuUah, built of a fine white stone. The b1sl^)p 
preached. 

The drive from the Mallets’ house to the fort was 
very amusing; we often 8top{)cd in the bazaar, when* 
returning from a drive in the evening, to have the 
carriage lamps lighted. The gaily dressed crowds of 
natives and brilliant lights were very pretty. 

The spirit shops are very attractive to the natives; 
the liquors being put in the window in beautifully 
cdoured jars, over which gay lamps are suspended. 
The natives make tc^dy from the date trees, which 
abound in Bombay, and for each tree they pay a tax. 
They climb these trees by cutting notches in the 
trunk, and then hang up earthen vessels to collect 
the dropping juice, which they afterwards ferment; 
they also moke an intoxicating drink firom rice. The 
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wells at Bombay are very pretty, and being mostly 
surrounded by motley groups of‘ natives bearing 
lar^ jars and earthen vessels on their heads, and 
bheesties filling their capacious mussaks*, they look 
picturesque. The , Esplanade ^before the fort runs 
along the shore; it is a wide amd extensive green, 
like the Maidan at Calcutta, and affords pleasant 
drives. A band plays twice a week, and every 
evening it is • thronged^ with people riding and 
driving. Hlrc«too the inhal)itants turn out at a 
cerUin hqur, forming a curious medley of dress, 
language, and nations. 

Tl\p Parsees, jeonspicuous with their unbecoming 
head dresse^, are dotted about in groups, sitting on 
small pieces of car[)et, eating and chatting with one 
pother; the richer ones, lolling back in their luxu¬ 
rious carriages, looking the personification of ease and 
self-satisfaction, drive about bowing condescendingly 
to the Europeans, whom they always pass with a 
dash. 

On the Esplanade, rows of tents are pitched called 
the “ Strangers’ Lines,” which can be hired by people 
who prefer this mode of life; or, as is constantly the 
case, when the hotels are full. These tents are very 
large and comfortable, and contain several compart¬ 
ments used as sitting, sleeping, and bath rooms, 
too, in the season, people often erect bunga- 


Mttssak, a goatskin for canyiug water. 
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lows, which they remove when the rains begin; as 
the sea often overflows the coast. 

The public buildings at Bombay are not so fin€ as 
at Calcutta; and the governor’s house is at Pareil, 
some miles out. The town hi^l and church at 
Byciillah are handsome buildings, and there is also a 
comfortable club house at Byeullah, and a race 
course. 

The steamer we were t^ leave by was an extra 
one; put on in addition, on accoufit of the great 
number of passengers waiting to proceed tp England, 
many of whom had been in readiness some time. The 
Relief Fund gave us free passages, and a sum of money 
for an outfit; these passtjges ^were giyen by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to*the managers 
of the relief fund, at a reduced rate. Tins passage via 
Bombay is not so expensive; mine, including the 

nurse’s, only cost 150/.: whereas, in coming out to 

__ * 

Calcutta, a rcsen'cd cabin for two had cost us 300/. 

A few days before we left, Colonel Greathed came 
to dine at the Mallets. He spoke of the battle on 
the 10th of October, and asked us if we were not 
very glad when he so opportunely arrived at Agra, 
only just in time. 

On the 18th of March the "Oriental” w:i8 to 
leave, so we bade good-bye to our hospitable friends,^ 
and drove down to the Ajwllo Bunder; when findingt 
the steamer had not yet come round, we put off in a 
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boat, and were soon on board. Onl^ those who have 
been on board a large vessel can know the bustle 
and confusion that goes on at first, and how soon 
people settle quietly down. We were a very pleasant 
party; and many, who had dome down the Indus 
with me were on board. 

We sailed in the evening, and the moon which had 
just risen* cast a soft flood of light over the clear blue 
sea, and the white bouses and green trees of Bombay 
sloping dow*n ^ the water. 1 bad soon taken my 
last look qf India, and its myriads of people, — most 
of whom are black at heart, — its biiming sun, and all 
the ^cnes of horror I had witnessed. 

We had,a prosperous voyage, but had to wait a 
week ill Egypt; which, however, gave us the pleasure 
of seeing the pyramids, the bazaars, for which Cairo 
is celebrated, the petrifled forest, Heliopolis, and 
other relics of this interesting land, which never can 
be surpassed or equalled in beauty, wonders, and 
grandeur. 

At Alexandria, I parted with great regret from 
Mrs. Blake, who had been my kind friend and fellow- 
sufferer since the 14th of June, 1857. She was 
going Marseilles to Paris. 

On the 26th of April, 1858, the “ Ripon” arrived 
"at Southampton, where I was met by my lather, and 
I again stood on the shore of dear old England; 
which, if I did not kiss, I embraced in my heart. 
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Ah! thought I, you who dwell in this land can 
never value enough the privilege of living in a 
country where freedom reigns in deed as well as in 
word, where Christianity is universal, and which is 
ruled by a sovereign, who sets te all her subjects a 
good and noble example. 


THE END. 
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• 411 tho nm-cU of Dip 'nurkm <it«liip 

nf tli« Aiithdina* of Jniu aio gu'iihhil in | 

tlir*iiiurw of tliib (xtl toiiJtiitiv iiiui itm ’ | 

Jtmtu 

ItM niorttl Ih till uii«iiiii|uPr*i'h1)< NliPiitrth of 
NfonHIM arid arnoiinotii Ulr'i (< inIii ll'<i artoiint nl 
< Imilnlte RionK nnd 1i< i ltiiiil\ is oiif (.f IliA 
luiif iimiii kl ill! s Oniihiiilifi Sjmtatm 
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thitCsui hi. ui Miss lironti. s cvvii waan — 
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if niiv rmr wiahria to r(s> hotr n woman 
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Tfr* orr 

kiis (tuskrll 111 II III 111] wirk weP Ilin 
nun itim IS stinph diinl t ill lliicihlf iiLiaifnlMl 
4( om risi V jiilillmvi pint hi Kinlrt mil dismii 
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-Tiiihti s l/rt unn 
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I III I mil In I .tl 111 I fill' I ' II t V II <1 
I II IS II It I It II liiM ) I Kill I And III rha* 

I I'lid I <1 till list Im> til sunt * Ml I 
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hi l^l'^‘| <t t n ! In 

Ml icrommiiiiltln wh'lonlthc votiinics totlo 

tdiisntif i I It I (IS Ihii wit itiid III tiiitii 
tl M(,lil it I lull aid Ih lutifiil lUscitpiii II, in 
r II stin s It II iiid St idl isi m tin si inli ol 
tilth itiil i (lull ilv 1 ill' lilt iL •(. mill ill iiu — 

i PH( s 

Ml ') old 1 1 '1 11 f 111] pi(srhir iinii iiintcl 
w 111 mil s< Iv IH pi 1 i< uc rt sii, .1 s( 1 111 ms (I s t 111 'I 
(III cf III Juiui/mf riiHni 
liic '4(>im msarcnlt iic thci cml of thr c iiinion 
ifi I lluv «♦( atioiiif Inc andIwaiitiliii iittii< 
itmisuf wRiUrd and luliiinU Imind Jiln u 
h •( icrc 
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mill Iv aiid sc iiiii,( faith nut i liis t vvii no* 
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0/0* I* 
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th lUKhts ari iific 11 iniv sink ii;r met entire Iv i ut 
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iUt IMKilUlMt «ilA 





lluv till ivv some new luUt (di tha eDuatltn* 
tum III K( Ih I Ismi s mind and mi the din ctnni ill 
W lltCll it W IH linf d tillit itsi It SlllfllJ I III h*l II V 

“ It IS III |H|his Huih vs these that risKieiiok 
MiuIkii tsiiii lUiikrsthc Moillhis drbicii tc>N ti- 
tutkiiwt I'nn 

‘ }u tlieae audic'dicsvtr arc wlftddwiml U rue 
Bbendtiji ul v’cvv and ranee of syrapatlik bcdcUy 
Teletimpk. 
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* Apurt r«BHi Its ^pr( (nl mnitH rtsmrrxl ninsi 
h< reiutjlist 111 % iiMtli tiitiiiliirlion 1 i 111 * Vli 
KiiniinH II isiiiilK imiiunsllMi liilH tiiiiiulristuiul 
uml fiVli t till iittir slrirt uilIiHit- a Kii(%U(IX( I 
1)1 I Miioiid Ihi 111 % 111 ) IS in Mil slrntist 
w nan thn Ms|iKI Ilf till iildl luit Hilly liitiiKl i( ini; 
till niinii (hari^tnni lint i oiiliimtiiH Uiiii lilstuiy , 
nyt iMti r tii'i lod - « ' 

Till bfHik Ins tlin xKitt rlmrm <r iralitv 
Qiikii kiiiii ft < 0)0111 i niitPK hiD lifi an(tii\iri 
inu rPaUiix lifi It is inst as n Qiusit Vuin s I 
<ol«ii<l iitixlil Is Riipi M(l to lit\i until n It I 
Mi ilinikiiHl linn si 111 ImI fi r Inn 1 11 < n 111 > 

II Ml tij< f till iHMiini s>niiiiiix mil tlitiiinii 

I r till I IaIII<>*> 1111 iiiitiiM anil I I tils 111 I III 
me of till sui ' St uuiii 1 l) it cwr biintli I 
ti »m I iiiv iH (I Ir mil 1 ) s Itnllulli pniiti I 
mill *<hnkr |i m ui iii \i-ntttoi 

Tlx nil I si I r I 1 i is 11 ‘lir in^i 

I unit I nil iiitiilirist tin In itl < t ti s is 
01 01 II < III si lijirt I e list l< Htl II It IS I 
tliui) milt iMK 1 1 m ih Hi » II I I 11 11 # 

ti 111 till lit 111 tin III lilt ii )i 1 I * II 1 i< I 

Oii> A * • 

<iii It I u (1 It I I 1 Im 1 I 11 ji 

I IS Inn nil U 1 1 1 1 1 s in 1 1 n 


the pouir of auMli unaUsts with a stioiiK 
1 liliiin aiift n m tine tliMiaeiiii-an elu<turiic« 
uhieJi his Ktuiied in rirlmesH nml harmony. 
i-smiiiKl niiiat be iiiMi, not for itH rhitraetei 8 , 
bill foi itN loiiiniith lint itfl Rpiiited xroi ptitiE 
inilwlM many tlinlliUK ulK ranonH of Uio auicnlsu 
of till liiunari Urait *~AtJu'n<eum, 

fliiH it. the best % ni Ii of its kintt that has t)e« 11 
piibliKhtd for man vtats Aa a pietun of tin 
HKialllli Hint luaiiiiri s of Eiieluh •iKUty iii tin* 
men nlQiufn \nn< it muht lone n mam un. 
rt\ illfU Afltit 

lh<r« isiihtehei litfiaM imuei andakintilKi 
uiil Liuei humninit in this wnik tli mill any f 
Its aiitliui 8 tut IK I iniHlii iiuiiB —iravr^i 
Uiii/ittiitt 

I H Ht ■> if I) ( iir il IS inetui IS andieis 
KXnnlly iiiiHlrinii I ntiil riiMitd mwani s an 
1 ei mil iiiistkiit Liui sty 1 itil thi <nd — 

t IlltSI I I 

\s n w ik if iirt mi n/lit uliiitinm- 
) I I ihIi I sni III lai hs er itly ih v< nii\> 
I III' ihif) Ml llulms ' Mti Mliiitd 
^ ' W 1 /f ;/ 
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'Ti utsLiti'd fioiM tJi<* Ivus'siaii, 

Film MsH-h. 


S/tatnU’s 

hj 11. S. 
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P '^10, prut Ills i)(/ ilotfi 


III »>i n I h IliK HI liu II Nil) r< 

li fsl nr It I II 111 If ei f thi ( iii isiis 

1 11 i( 111 I I f i r 11 III I is< I s| 1 1 1 It 

ml IS I II It I A HI I I H) I ti Ills U ui 
< P (I Lt Milt 


rill him isintiiiih line id tin i si eiiri is 
SSI bill I Hd III fiituiistiK III ht p ipiiliii notiif 
f tin s I III I Ills if Shan iiul tin maimers u 

Ills ,1 I h If 11 I 

11 rinitilisi IS ssi'l ssuith icadliir 
I'* nil » 


Jlisfonr J^ofps on ihv Old and Ncic Tpstament 


liySAAniL SiiARrr. 

Hurd and lit 1 i\id Edition, Post 8i'(, 7s. thth. 


1 11 ll hliiniHi 1 I I till tlnesTiuii n id<r 
ill ml siiiiiis III sii Us it lilt tiiiiliii 

uttfif ti I It I fill n n 

llitu I III III u ii|iueiii,ii IIS to V *>1 i le s 


I mnetiii s t iiittdeilnkt Bitch a ssoik as thu."— 

Sr Qniiilfiti 

\ Ictiiiud and aeusiMo book \ii*iJHai Jte- 

I III . 


Rfliyion in Common Life, 


B\ William 

•• 


\ Ik III ttddirissid 
iivpii till thoiiHuiil 
Jlurmnet. 
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to suniie lMi>|l f til leamiisiur lit iiliti iotiis f 1 \i iif-iHunle 
nt II sii tl til rs ^ hs a skilfl I Ik III I tiifiunniMt 


The Sea Officer h Manual. l»y ^Amra A. Parish, 
of tJie East India Movcliant Service. 


iStetNirf MdUion, Small Poet Stit ,prue 3 «. cloth. 




' A UUk book ihat oikftht to be m (treat ie<j|ii«at 
ABK^yuung iKMuneini, Lramaer, 
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NEW WOBEE ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


Personal Adventures during the Indian Meh^U 
lion, in Rohilcund, Futteghur, and Oiide, By W. 
Edwards, Esq., B.G.S. 

Fourth EdiHim. Pont Sw, price 6 s. cloth, 

" tonchiog lucld^tei, hiiii'-bresfiniemotion. He tellD hie story with slmpUeitr and 
and the pathos of siiwrina almost Inorsdiblo, toniiHness.^nd It bears llio ImiMress of that 
there )um oppeM'ed nothing tike this little book or earnest amnuiafleotcd reverenee to the will and 
penonal adrontures. For the Hrst time we seem hood of Ood. which was the stay and eonluri 
to realise the magnitude of the affllotlona which of inany other brave hearts/'—Gruardiffw. 
hare benaieu our niihappy eoantormen In the ; *' Tiie narrative of Mr. Edwards's snflbring and 

East. The terrible drama comes before ue, and wo escapes Is ftiU of interest j it tells many a nainhtl 
are by tume bewildered with horror, stuna to tale, out It also exhibits a man patient under od- 

lleree indigiiatiim. and meltod to tears.i vorsUy, and louhlng to the tloa and Father of us 

We hare here a tale orsufforlng such ns may have i all ftlr guidance and sniiport,"—EclectM: Sevieir. 
boCii eaualled, but never surpassetl. Tlieso real "Among the stories of hnir>1ireBdth escapes in 
adventures, which no (dfort of the imagination ' India thia la one of the most luteresting nnd 
ran surpass, will Und a sympathising puhlle/'— touching.”—E’xawtaer. 

AfAtotiButit. d'Afhseinatingnttlobook.”—AWionefEei’irtr. 

“Mr. Edwards’s narrative is one of the most A very touching narrative."-/.if, Gagrtir. 
derply interesting episodes of a story of which "Xoaccouiitof if can do it Justioe.”—G/obr. 
theleast striking portions cannot lie read without ) • 


The Chafplains Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi, By the Rev. J. I^. W, •Rotton, Cfiajilain to 
the Dellii Field Force. 

Post 8 i'o, with a Plan of the City ami Siege Works, price 10 *. Ctft cloth. 

" Mr. Eottnn's Work commends Itself to us as a ; aiitbor is a siucere, hardworking, mid generous 
clear, succinct, and most instructive narrative of * minded man, and tils work w ill bo must aee^rahlo 
the siege of Delhi, It brings vividly before us the [ to the (yicnds ami relations of the many tibnstiaii 
scenes and dreiut realities of roilitar.v life in the I heroes ivlioee fate it tells, and to whose later 
encampment befois) the tieleeguerpd city, and | hours it oiludcs,*’—/ieflifci'. 
makes us familiar with many iiiUrcsting eveois - " A book vi hinh has v nine as a earcful narrative 

which And no place in thu usual military d, - by an eye wiitiess of one of the most stirring 
spatchos.’’—Obserccf. episodes of the Indian campaign, and interest as 

“We shall reioloo if the Thaplaiii’s Nan-ative' an enriiusl record hy a Christian minister of 
rc-wakens nttention to the incomparable merils some of the most touching scenes whicli can come 
of the army of Deihi; and »e think it is well ciil- under observation.”- Literarv Oiizrtfr. 
oulatisl to ilii so, being a simple and touching i "The speciality of Mr. Uotton'a nanatlvc ron- 
statcmeiit vriiinh bcaisi fhc imui-oss of truth in sists in his testimony, not to the nwliU'ss valour 
every word. Jl has Mils advantage over the uc- of our men alien actually under flri“ of tkaf we 
coiiiits which huveyet i»'eti)>uhllshcd, that it sup. hardUv rciiiitre to he reinlndiMi; but In his com. 
plies some of tliuse personal nuccdotes und mcniorulioii of their steady couatancy and eii- 
miiiutc details which briiigthecvciits hometo the rluraur.'i under privation, and the spirit of 
nnderstaniJiiig. '—AtAiui/cwi/i. reUgious cariicstneas vi hieb nllko inspireil effort 

" ‘ TheCtiaptaiu’s Siirrativo’ is remarkable for in the livid, and resignation on the deathbed.”— 
its pictures of roen in a moral end religions nspect, Pret$, 

dunug the pn^ress of a harassing siege and " A close record of the events of the siege, by en 

when snddeiuy atricken ilnw-fi by the, cneny or eye witness.”—Egommer, 
disease, . • . The l»iok cnutnuis many ance- ‘’Themiiluiry operations arc detailed with clegr- 

dotey exhibiting human naiiire nnilcr trying eir- ness, and thu most eonspicuous deeds of heroisin 
cumstanees, aw not uiif.i.v(mrabiy stuudlng the are hilly described, we have several deathbed 
test; It presents a puitnre of the Huclaf and scenes.' —Ecoamai'sf. 

physical evils the gallant army of Delhi had toeii- "Theso pages arc hill of matter which cannot 
eoiuitcp, and it wm) exhibits tlis incessant nature fall to Interest a large number of readers of all 
of the attaefca made upon the key to Its position.” classes,"—0/oAe. . 

—SpeeUttot'. “Perhaps the most complete anooiint of that 

“A plain unvarnished record of wliat came ' greatmllliaryopemtloiiwinchhasyetappeared." 
under a Field Chaplain’s daily observation. Our I — Gi'iffe. • 


27ie Crisis in the Punjab, By Frederick 
Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Post %vo,toitii Map, price! 8, 

"The Mok is full of tenible Intereat, The nor* 
ntl«e is written with vigour and earnestneea, w 
and is tall of the most tragic iattmM^ Q 
Jieonoi^at. 


ear the 
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NEW W^ORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Coidiuned. 

Eight Monthn' Campaign agaimt the Bengal 
Sfipntfs^ (hiriuq ihe Mnfhnf^ 1857. liy Colonel Groiioii 
iioLJiiCHU’it, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans. Past Sro, price 7s. 6d. doth. 

“Col.Hontcliiw lia* rivin n ii^ht manij ftin niimncrtohiiiovnnttimi)) andnoifTwithholtlini; 
and fbrrihiD atatcUK lit ol r\t itti< niiittiii indti iiijiiim lin ii tlip iinii >nl diPdii or otlim Cnlie 
'MiHileiiTi' innrii pUhsuth ami lii&truilion fiom '^Niiik nho ipoHv lUairp to In' inorptlian\(iv 
’ Atkftinum % iin]i(IflfInlly argiiainhd with the rise anil piO' 

‘tol Koiiulitii diMPiliPi tlM> vnnoin oppift- fsu bMif the rein ilioii mav conalder their stiidhi 
tii>ii<i mill H tnudi/Hl liiiKPtriiliuKN of Mil an c imniptp untillhr> h«tpread (ol Bonnhier Ihi 
plpnattiKand na i in an thi lUni nm li ttilPlii nipih (uitniMd n'liiiii fiom the CuloiiPla d .. 
tiUipli tiiPt an nurratid —hinmu OunUi ski tdiCH lunfi r ■MiuiilnnAl lalup up in htsiontii. 

tit Himii hiPi 111 it s ills iilM iiliiii N Ml a n-ri hu'-uiii to tlip lii ratuio ol the lnib<ut aai' 
nnd KCMi fill ni iiim^ iimi i ;ciwiii; an iiiuUu pio h< trin 

Narrative of jhe Mhmni from the (iovernor- 
(ieno'ol Jiuiia to lift’ I'oiiri of Arte />/ 1855. With 
Notices of tlft‘ (\iuiitr,^, Go-venunent, and People. By 
(Sri\Tj| IIlmi'V ViLP. Boniial Euiiineors. 

Iinjunal '^in. u ilh Platt'. (12 "AJ itna 4 Mups, PUganiiy 

Otmtul in dulh. it ith qi/tnihji s, pntt If. bd. 

t '■t till *'il 111 n 111 is I ' 1 IS I'll I IIP II tliiiue iMiM'iilh nl ihi 1111)14 iiiipiq an i 1 nJ' 
sn< I u l^k Is HI 1111 limisA I nil 1 iiin, can us in tlnuisili lit toi tin hpPLiiuiti us 
II It si\ nil' )• lutitul in il.ill It Is illii iliii'i It till 1111 1141 1 st iiii'iii ut till Kiiiiiis stiU 
M )i s( lullin'(I < Ir dliit siiiodiiite uni Is t 111 1 tin sj Itiiiloiii ol lUi r iiipin piutuiiisngo ’ 
mis t iliiiin I mil I till PI (Is Sjiilaloi 

\> I Inn Mill It VI 1 ]i ( 11 sill Hid PI III*! iiliMi 1 iiiliiiiln'i I 1 Ihi ] irt iistinii 1 f Mil sincndi 1 

I t tnsli *liili 111 I lull III I IS I |iil Ml II 11 1 iiiiia itfiin IIS liiisninilpdliiiiisi Ifcrihofuii ilin 
I null 11 II 1 II f Ik II si HITCH tii^ di iiiis ttloM uli pic lidlilni 'It illuhuii idisiiiiu 

I I \m I 1 I ' 111 (till Is ittf 1 HI I SM SStllU llll list Hill tlllllsl SCIimilt tl Ht 

I t| I 111 tii'i I IS hi is'i) |i III iiiiint I Inis PM I 1 c'II ihiM 11 1 1 III iiihli ifa^iiat and 
' II 111h lut <1 nil Ml 11 uhiili is lilt mini liitliiitii litlli kn luii m^ioii it tlic ^liibi thi 
lulu 1 (hsiMn I II 111 i IS 1 list 111 ni 111 I itm tin^. (oiism uti ms aiidwill-wiittuu work 

ft III lit 11 111 I ^iiiln M IIII I s issnltii 11 I ni 1 nil t nil Ulll 1 in 11 dpip iutllist silille 

II III! I mill ion 'll till hisl ns niirl 1 luinitl t tin pul In U pc iioinist 'lui ipliil iiiid inet- 

tlii. Ml iiiiM . . Ills ill (ilium it liiisi (luiit It wiiilii imlisycTiHfi.hi'' 


The Antohiographg of hutfnllah, a Mohame- 

(hut (it nih tnmi., nitfi on Actotmi of his Visit io England. 
Edited hy E. B. EA^T\V'I(''K, Esq. 

Thud I'dititm, S>iall Post Sto, Pri<e 5it, cloth. 


'Thank vein Mniislii I itriihiii Klinn' Me 
liHM iPnd > iiip )i >1 I ilii VI I cl I III) I I’llillil 
loin ^Miituiea oie in 111 ciiiliiis Dinnv u iii 
UMHIS 111 I >011 lx k is fhllltV Htnklll< 

furitatfeaiiliiilitss Ih st i>v\illjid 111 

ita dpifts f I sfiiK noit of iiiidi I ilaiiiliiie I r tin 
litdtnu iiisiiniKtioii Hip adn iituicsf i Mnivslii 
i ii'riillali huniMi «!iniiit< in of ii's iiilciisi 
Hutu ills Mowa ami 0111111 iia Thi tUst uINhn 
rhlpfl> ut nil liiitividiini Ch< 1 tlipis prismi) t > us 
• CroliHhui t isiplik has doin'a Ltntptill 

spivin til inakliiit known tIda vultiul’i nilititu 
Atheminm 

idiuliill 1 iluTups ifti ml mill Ihiismi 
tiiiiiilii us sI till Oiii litlli II 1 I iiiid Muiiviili I 
Itiit till ilHveiii ri nmiprii I l< niid lii 1 iitht 11 tl 
TOsl ol itsioninupi aupirfiii'i i. m I itHiili h s 
Mi^ Ihiitaiuk to he aiiiiiiatiil mu thpuad 
nam the ttrst to the Iasi imm mu 1 
sssutli a remnikahh li sik \lu haip a lii- 
hidpMMMiinabuniiauii of Lnelishmpu, i irncli 
nm,Hia.<ienuhU«, hutul Asiatipaaiid Mahonii- 
BWte. . • . AathP aiitoht'iKini hv 
witMMlikplW mbHavH ta in Itself eiutciilulr 
litimMiu Ae the dnewseticiiie of nu im- 
yjw pwe yrto w * and cun putny 
itpMMiRspa A 


kim ft poueaspa a 


This IS til ^ps^|p^t nnd mosl orteinsl work 
timi it iiiisht>eiiouraoiilfoitiinptviui<t witlifur 

I iij It iiAaracvprs Iricpof hcin'atnoktKinniue 

II luiiiit ot thpfhplliun and dolmcsot the author 

Hu whole tom of ihi hook tin tiiin of psery 
thinithi, the assoplution of ideas the alluatona, 
III! nil fieah to thi* LiiRltshipadei It opousupa 
iiiw Min tViid iiiinv 11 ill tie HStuiitshPd to tliid 
liuw lUhn Min it la lulhilloli is h\ no meana an 
oidiiiw} KiiPinntii (fins I Ut 1 verjlhim; 

w III! )i c oiiinhiiti s 11 ail e us H114'it uiidi i sUuiiltug 
if till ilmuut.r of oiu Indian a itpiplaik oi iin> 
inrtsnu HI Ills I I in niiisidi! iutfuUalia 

I auto1uii(,i i|)v K lissviilu oil man 111 >itiiriiuc 
I it aivcs t i( a I II mil 111 ns it thi iharnpter 
' wi him Hilit IV s I r III Miiiiipp ^| aoimsf 
' 1 Ills V I Mill lo iiitfii 1 iina'phv reada like a mix- 

tnii ol till lift iind tdviutuii of 111 Vlas, with 
I thiisiiiirtlii Hum t ikudnis . licryoue 
I VI ho is mil 11 s( d 111 till 1 ii Slid statu of matteia 
In In 11a sl out 1 mid iiniriiiiali a «w 11 account of 
hitiiHilf Hint his upopli, vs wil> na tlmii perultai 
aid aiiiiial teillua towarda the Veiingeea. — 
0/o/h> 

"It la itmlnhlo, instniptlTP anil pnlertalntnfi, 
and It la iiiuat 01 editable lo It s aut hor.' —Aatiu day 
JBevffte 

"Aa an autoUogniph) the book ihsen eunoua. 
ltbP 8 ratti«atnn 4 K'st roaenitilMioe to till BlaaW 
huytnlug w a hat e eve r t oad.' —Apanafor. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 

Continued, 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 

By John Wiujam Kaii;. 

•• 

New and Clttap Edihot4,in 2 Voh , Small Pa<tt8i'0,v tthPorbaitj pftce \Cs. cloth. 

'* ImilMptr i]fi> itui8esiioli\*in(udnmrt niisiut Uu> This levmd iditon lios levpral 

ol iniUviiiV himsdf uiiiinintid with tlw hf8Uhi^li iiit<>rt>t rmw fliht 
natiii chai wtei, Hud f optima) iniial itsompd fiurn uinuujt I oiil MokhIIph ihik in, hi nliKli hi8 
valiir thu uatiiro of th« tiiiiiM in vhioh am clniii |ii( HCipurM iif tho daiiKii» that tliriatvuml 
Inti tail puNNessnouN well* luild autlaltlii preNFtii our Indian tiimlre in i emu kahh thown nothin 
time weiau laliiti uiorehiithlt the {treat |ini< Itotil si/n and i>MO#hn new oditiuii leaKieatlniiiioie- 
diacnmiDeiii of one whil'd* lull Hill it was to Im ineiit ou the onxmal work -LtotiumtU 
lanabedot bt tlit NiiiiprfliIU hiMiansi he lielieicd * Mi KaiONlifeur lioid Sliitalic iMiwork too 
in the iiiaeo'iilti of oiu Indiiui empire Soini well Known to ikiihI an i vt< 1011*11 tiotii i imllluto 
HddilionN whieb bait been made to The pni*>erii i<< eometluiiK to Ixisaid foi thia it puhliratloii It 
\olHines,plaeein aMtroiu littlit the su/acity anil in an tdirioit leilacd with c ire and liidameiit 
truodeen'o* of lotd Metdilfit . riii pieefiii Mi katt han jiidiiioiiitb i mden<Md Hint poition 
deiiinii 1 till a 111 w edition in v hiiiIIi lent co iimi 11 of hiN nuiiinlwoil wlii< h itlates to the niiliii 
dalioiiof H uoiK whu h h 1*1 iilii II b iki iiiiidthi iiiici of the viiat hull in Ktiiti siiitin Aiiolliei 
hiKlii*it rink imoiiv Imuraphiisuf the^iiil iiinn imiiio imiiit 111 ihi wink will In louiid lii 1bi 
of mode rii tlmpH —Oi Nine* niii'mi iilati m ifili it piii*ii tilin’ foith I ord vfi t 

“A niw an 1 II visid (diti III of the lift if on ntlf i vli wsnt tin iwii iiiriti ol oiii hiiliaiit till iii 
of tin itreHteNt and pun st null thii* IVII ant I flu ill'll < iiiitv wliith easi a kIoj ti iivir Mali at'i h 
ill jiuvir iti„' India Hu in w idilnm not null pii Intioii<i hui Iwiu Kuifiilly leiifled bv tin 
pbuc'i I veiv iti*iiliietivi linkwithn tin ic 1 h of cvuiIh >1 lVi tj»oh/ 

a nil lit I iiiiiiiliei ol plikuiih hut loiil ilii*i iiin ,\ iiu i li iiiii inid i lition of i lit of tin tiuisl 
nittiiol II litmott III nr and lull M si liitu 111I 1 sti 1 1 11 1 il In 1 iIiiin hi J i jclisli 

Oiii ul till moat valiialih) biofiaphii'i ut the lit ii iii ^ultniulliii ii 


The Life and Corresjwndence of Sir John 

Malcolm. r»y John Williut Xa^l. 

Tuo 1 V, St (», W tth Poitin t, Vnti 'Uis • 'ntt 

Dm hinmapliv iiiiilili with iiitiiivl ml s| ii it r I trilim M i lli sli \ iiiii t)iioii>{ i tin liimk * 
iiif >1 III itiun d *iriviiut> b jnriisidbv tin *ii —t/titic „ 

ill 111 ut ill linn blot IV mil sin t i i numiiin II i i ,lilv iiriii ihh in tiiuiivi retuliiiir 
ilM 11 lotlii ifiuiial II iih I Uhl ! am lltilu m>n 

uiii ol tin 111st Hill It <.tiiu ol III' 1 ccjii \ \ vai ii It I u'liiiri u to ur liiilMti 

htnjii|hus of OIU i(irat liiduui btili Miiv ii - litvii i Mr ii >11 ui ri I Isirnul tiiillwl 1 

A It uiul J\rr la <1 snt 1 > ti 1 viiltnii r< Hit hisloiv if 

' rfii*« tiiHik dr nei ti s to pnitii ipati liitlrpopu lint mi In 1 i \rir Ur iitir/i/J, itiu 

luritv wliiLh II V 11*1 Hie IT nlfiMiin f Mi Jo'i i * Mi am < bi i^iapht Is itoiiri i r •iitrihiitloii 

Mall olni T II iiju/ I ili t! 1 r )k 1 1 n a to tin li s 1 oi> rf r m | iliiv and doiiiiiiioii iii tliii 

* Ml kavc h IS list il I iH II II rills vril ninllni Inst mi iwi Hi iiuitii iinlot out oriliosi wisi 

writtru an iiitr rt stiiK nin him 0 1 islv iliits oil lir.o h iit< I nun wins irur/v aiiii ptiu 

tn* it with V iliiihli I > urn is hjamtutr n k h iv iiitl 1 iii;> nid 'iial At it ,ti 

' Tlnre nrr a nn»ai man iniileis oi i{eiiti il tutu 1, mu 

nlriist III the SI iuIiiiucn NoI a liUh of tin 


The J^arsees: their Jfistort/y fteligiou. Manner,^, 

and Ciisioim. ByDosMiiioy Fuamjel. 

Post 8i*<i, pint 10s. (loth. 

"Our ftiithop'N iwpi mil if the iimei lifi o'the "An u'lplibh iiildilioii to < ur hUmltife 11 
PoHMHS will be iiad will iiir lest / ^imn lui inn iiion whtih inauv will hi I’lnd to 

A very eiJ ioim sni' m 1 wniini ri lofe, bi 11 Im'e'Hiilul'l .titheiidtoaiilur.audfiLiimriduitu 
yotiiii; P’usii, 'IP the r 1 m-'is and cuntouni ul aahatMlv wholi -J.iouvmnit, 

Ins own lave - Autwnul Jiuua. \ 


Suggestions Towards the Future Government 
* of India. By Hakiuct MAIal^LAU. 

Suovd Kditton Dony 8rft, pme 5s cloth. 


"As the W'lrk of an honest >»lilo willi t 11 1 u 
SumcesHoiis ire will w irths ofaMriitiun viio no 
doubt tin y will ynn rally In iluly iipiiti' inii <1 
OliMnei 

"Uiiiuliie honest utteianco of a clear, soniid 


1 u It 1 St ipdtiiL, nett In i obseured nor enftebleil by 
ptilv piijnilii III p'iNonul HiillshucNH. Wcinmsi 
dliillv iiiompMiid nit who an* In Mayeih wtM 
I III to It pi 1 UNI ttud ipperuMi tUCM 
liuitu Aea*. 


British Rule in India. By Habbie^ MiBTfxXiAir. 

Suth ThouiOnd. Price ih. 5d. cloth. 


"A Kdbd eompendiiun of a ftrrat Buhtcot."— I "A Biiootaat Mtft 
ifaticuolSeview. I £ra<l«p. 

V ArdtoMc da»8»hoohtor«wiim1ii>ttonto^l<yj|||ii)f 


mms. 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

ConUimed. 


The Defence of Lucknow: a Staff-Officee’s Diaet. 
By Capt. Tiios. E. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Ai J utant-Gcncral. 

biiith Thousand. If tlh Plan of the Residency, Small post 6vo , price 2<t. bd. 


' l nartoinod null Itiosloiv lb nt\ui11in- i 

1i «<• nil (li»|Tu ut one lUls is n iinimliti not tu ■ 
be liilil duMU uiilll the lust Imi han Ijii n rotui 
lamtlt t 1 

Ihi St 111 Oniier’s Pinn is simple and brief 
ami hnsaN|iirial iiiteiiiMt iiiasiuucli ns ilrtlvisn 
liilhi ai count tliMi wo hitvo elsowheri si n of 
Ihosti oinratioiis nhiiii weic tin riml Iiunian 
1110 viis of Mi 1 \H I01I I I our fiiinds hi Inil m vi 
IlieStnfl OllliLi Inini(|i buiiK to us lit Ins dj^tiuls 


the nnt ure of that un ientronad eoniest upon the 
11 sMt of w hioh I lio fat e of the boluu;uereU ^ai rleun 
I s|ii eiall> dt pended Ljrii miner. 

MI eutnmt ni the StafT OtBcer a Piaiy for its 
unostentatious n latiun of facts, reoordid with a 
dixiec III dihlinctuesB that soubhes for the au* 
tlientintr of tUf writer’e statement ”-IVe** 

1 hn St i|[><)iflo< 1 Bupnlies o\ ict military Inftir* 
mationw ithlnttitj auuiUstuiLtiu ta ‘'—huibe. 


TigcrShooiiiuj, In India. By Lieutlnant William 
Rk'e, 25t]i Btiiul>a> N. f. 

Supi ltoiial^>o With Itulu niaits ni i'htoma-UUioyiQph f. 21?. r/of/. 


Ih « lUU<lit 111 S-t Id ti liaiidsi mi lure 
I III, n tl spnilid In 1 I III '1 iplis 1 III IS 

It ilii n 11 iihi till \ 1 1 111 Ik tl II us IS 1 1 isint 
1 I Ilia. IIS uiii IK ) I I s| till II IIVI nil Ills 
M hI I I t t I III In I lU in 

\ I ukttiv ) I nut I I 1 II III II III s 

III ii'Mv^iil*hi is IIS >1 Inirugi nil 1 niiliiiu; 

hi Ivtui lulu ill tmlii ilii III litiiori iidis 

* • 


nil Mi\ valiivtih nciiBsoriLs to the iianative 
lilt I taiivb wriudiiltil spirit and fiesliuess 
(,{ih 

V Kind vnlnnii ul mid spoil iliouudinft lit 
Hdvtiiliiii uid Imiidsunilv illnsti Uisl with 
rikniiil I Intis houi spntid disii;n* h> tin 
autlu Ixamitiii, 


The Conimeree of India irith Dnrope, and its 

iMlUedl I'jfn't’i. B\ H. lllMNG, Esq. 

/'<is/ piu< 7s 6</ (loth. 


M In i-su Ibis I lit (1 iiiiiiiitli I ibhh b 1 of till 11 < rress and v K issitndi.s of 1 iir ipe in 
Ml I 1 II hin Mil)i t It IS i hist 11 (I hull I III mill liilia 1 lonounet 


l^icirs and Opinions of Brigadier-General 

J(i( I .n. Ldited I'v (yajit.iin Llavis Belly. 

Ihmy ‘vMi, pi It r 12s cloth. 


llie stun snm 111 viivv* iiilli at nu i i 
III UK lull I III I Ills VI ikw iihl iiiiiaiiilditi ill III 
iindi I I1IV I 111 iinisl II n s lull miiitc li ii m it 
null I spill till Ul I iiiilhoiilv lluv 111 doiililv 
vuiiahh and mint tiu uiivid i ili >t hrn 
Int 1 sand imht nans Sin 

llH Idtts tn tilts hoik all w nth lotkiuK ni 
Iftiii leiuiii (li (iisiotalu n p I p iiiti tIu lilt 
nil I III imii I il a on at man hi him iinki 


] II (luiintan « with tin ‘tiiws and Opinlitis if 
' III 111 nl t u lb. t lafte. 

Ul s ihIruh n Killuiit and suldiirly hook sen 
NiitmisU 111 llK bilf lotifldiiici in iiH iiipilil 
b MSI and tn its ilcsotnluoss to prof* sst uial 
hiiimu iiiidthi public eoud Ihi iHiok BhvHild lie 
HtinmHiln nil vv lioareIntnislid in the ihoiteof 
viir 1 'ovLiiiniuitlui Iiidii. -Dad^AcfK 


Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Solecttnl and 

Edit(.*<l liy *1. ^V, Kaai. jntmyhio.pn t Itis, </wfA. 

Ml coinmiiidH um volume to all twisotih v h | siMiiiUillve inenritv fnih hisnnhuat siattsmaii. 
hk.t toHliiit) Mate paiHiH hi win h thi in uthal No Indian htii Ui shonlil bowUlumtlt -jPrc»». 
eeuBO of a miui of tiu nuiii is Joinnii t lh< I 


The Life of Mahomet and fit story of Islam to 
tlniiiraof tlic Jlegiva. By Wiliiaai IVIrni, Esq,, Bengal 
Civil Service. 2W volumes bi>o,ptue .tis. ihtk. 





In the 


it cannot fail to he naKOilr peruse 
hwittg aut preteuBtous to mstuni 
•‘•OveeriMt, 


ail prisous 
iiutv ledge.' 


'WOT 2 K'=( 3 *XJBljTftiT 15 T> 


MR. EUSEIM’S WORKS OK ART. 


The JSlemenis of Drawing. 

Sttiml Edition Cioini 8t o. With Jlhisliutwns dtau » iy the Awihor. 

Ft ice 7 s. Gd,, doth. 


‘ i he mins SI e rlnai Ir and fttll v laid don n, Jiiid 
the esrhor osm \bm siwaj s oondne h n tt> then nd 
h> limptr nnd unrmlmrrnssijis mi sns Tlu urbtde 
\ oliime t# full of ItmltiinsH " •Ipretator 
“ We dose this book v lih a A.{ Unit that, though 
nothing supersedes « mustni, yet that no student 
of Art dinulil lanneh foith ultbout this norh as a 
eomjmss AtHnumm 

*' It u ill hr (bund not nnU an inTsliishle arcinl- 
sition 101 he St uiient, but si^*nb 1 e and i ii^t i uct i\ c 


I oAdina fin any one who m Ishes to refine his jier- 
cnntluiis of natural soenoii, nnd of its woruuest 
aiilstio tepissonlationn —>tosoMi«( 

‘ Ori^iual’asthistttatisets, ttiaunot fnlltii ie 
nt onro instriirtiie and sugsostlvt ii(« m 
Qasftte 

Ihe most useful and ptartlcal book on thi 
snbkct u hieh has ei er oomo under our nottco.' ~ 
Ptett 


Modern Painters., Vol. ‘ IV 'On Mountain 

Beauiy. 

Impellal 8r«, vith Tlnifp-Jtti I(tu>>Oalioiis iiuiiaiid oc SUd, and 
110 W owhuts, diuiin hy thi Author. Pint 2l. lOs. tludi. 


‘"Hte presfnt lolnmc of Mr Unikin s tlahoiatp 
uiiiK tipits chidli if in milt iin Minin and 
ihstnssisni liinrththi piin(<]plis him hi linthi 
plPHNiire ue aeri\< tinni muuiitains mil then 
iititoimlrrpiiM iitiitun Ihe Mrnrnlii bniiit ii 
Ills stile, the 111 III 11 him] ntlii mill il)r»imMi.r 
natuinl lurelineh^ liic piohininii of his itliistin 
tfiiiis fnim irresl.tibli nttiadirms - Ditilu Stun 
toiisidmdasntiilhistinti l\i 1 un thmisihi 
mostiiuinrknbl) uhithMi UustiriliasMtiSHiii 1 
rill plalrsaiul nuidiutsnii piifusi iMidiiirliili 
niiniii lus diiiu lus of muuiil ini fjini liv tin 
iiithoi, uhirh ]ii no Mr Kiisklnti I issi itnili 


un artist He la an niiuine innn huth siiiciir 
ai lists and HI It is -i-mitatoi 

Ihi ioiirtli vilumt brliiss iiisli stoiis •] 
niindioiis elisiiienir i< >»( niii patinit bsiiiii 
turns anil s iblU disiirsiii n * ni li i 

u ilti t IS l lie til lUil |u osiSNion lli adds to ni i 
stoifl Ilf kii ulbtiai and eii] i> w nl Untitr 
Mr U ihkln IK Ihi i lsI eliiqiu nt And lliiituli - 
iiinkininxHiiitr in natiiii in lU lelalion uilU 
ail iiitlflK lu nI poluil iiifliii iiei in tho[Mii i 
i mii^ lilt mis uli iin this i >iiii n i in lH.ast 
Stil c I f Ilttui 


Modern Painters, Vol. Ill. Of Many Thinys. 

11 ith Eti/hiun I/it(duiliOHs ihauii hi/ thi Atiihoi, and ini/tuvid un Stid 

Pun Jibs, ilotli. 


* J\iiy no uh i|i ») itiiiliiK oi poitii 
01 tin slori I f hum 11 ifMiiptiiint ri<ii out 
u ho bus a tinite cl hln rtnn or piiiliisoiihi mil 
find siimethiiiK th it is f i hiui in this loluini ' 
IPetti>HP»tir get If IP 

“Mr Jtiiskiii IS in ( ssfsuon of n tleav and 
penetrating nitiid hi is i ideiiialilv pibotU il 11 
nis rundatiKnr.l iden full of tin dtiiisl 
heyereme for alt tlial t)prais to hiin beiutilul 
endhilv HU side is as usual iltin bold itiei 
Mr iinskin is iitie of tin first uiuirs if tin 
da> fitvommt, 

'’Ihn preMut \oliiRK iieutd as a lift rat v 


lebkitnrnl is tin hUInml «»il mi^st still iiij] 
(ilUUM ot ihi authoi s nbllilios that has v<1 
liitU imlillKhid Lrntlii 

* An It is to bn huped a Hi iiad the book for 
tlieuiwiMs 11nyii111 find It uelluerthadirefiil 
pftiisal - su/i/rdiyrKfMrtf 

* IhiHHoiktseiiirnoitli suKgestiie fullifiivu 
thoughts, of brilliant disnlptioiis of soiiierv, 
nnd eioiiiwiit nuiial appluntlou of tliim \(ie 
Qiiiirtii 'v Jiff i< It 

Ml Ituskiii liiiH diftpriciHi lion fur hlmsill a 
plan 111 tlu first lunk of moilirn miters upon 
till tiuuii of Ihe fine ails ~Julrettt Jtentte. 


Modern Painters. Voh. I. and 11. 


Imperial 8 tio. Ft>/. 5 th Edition, 18 v. doth. 

Pine lOd. bd doth 


Vol. II., 4th Xdifim 


“A gennouB and impossionod raiiew of the 
woncs of liviug painters A hearty And eariust 
work, fill of (lei p thought, and developing grtst 
and striking truths in ait "'-Jt’ifisA QKciefet/y 
XtPUV 

"A v«rv extiaordinary and delightful hoofc,fUn 
of truth and gpiMluims, of power and beautr, 
Norlh Mntush umtu. 
in 


'Ml BiuiklnMiurkMi& 
than ever lu tbo eioitf tjf 
who have alwwre "— 
nature, to he aMo I 
wiUhwrBtoaita' 




RMITJI, KX.1DEB AJifl} CO. 


WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN—co«<m7^/7d 
The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Auth(n\ Price bl. 15s. 6rf., chth. 

EACU VOIUME MAY BE HAD SEPABATEEY. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2Z. 2s. 2nd Edition. 

Vol. II. THE SEA STORIES, withtfO Plates, price 2l. 2s. 

Vol. Ill, THE FALL, ■l^itli 12 Plates, price 1/. 11s. 6rf. 

" The ‘ SUmen of Vpnicn * ih thp production of nii . *' Tliis book is one wlilcb, porhnps, no oUier man 

eamcNt, religions, progreitRive, and mformod mind. < could have written, and one ft>r which the world 
The Hiithur of this essay uu archit.ecture liaa cun- ! oiiftht to be and will he thnnkfiil. It la in the 
(lonaecl It into a noetic apprehenaiun, the fruit of | hl^heat deftrec eiotiueut, acute, attninlating to 
awe of Mod, and drllxlit in natiirt'; a knuwled!;(', j tlioiutht, and fertile In KUKKeatlon. it will, we 
li've, luid just oatimnte of art. u boldinit^ast to i are rouviiioed, elevate taste and Intellect, raise 
fact mid repudiation of hoiirha.v; an historic > the tone of moral feelini;, kindle benevolence 
lircndtli. mid a fearless cbaileiiKe of exlatiriKaoeial towarda men, and iiicreasu the love And fbar of 
problems, wlioae union w e kiK>w uot whore to (Ind ! God,”— Timvs. 

Vxnllf>led"—Spet‘tiitor, 


The Seven Lamps of •Architecture. 

Second Editflni, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, Imperial 8 i' 0 . 

Price ]l. Ijf. cloth. 

• 

•'Ey 'The Seven lomps of Architeeturi!.’ ho , “Mr. Buskin’s book hears sonnimstabcablytho 
iindersts^nl .%r. Kiisklii to na-iu the Seien liinda- i marks of keen and aceartite ot>se.rration,uf a true 
mental ami cardinal laws, the lTh^ervanre of and aed subtle judgment and rettned sense of beauty, 
ohedieiiee to M hicb are||tdlspen.sablatotl)e iirehl. i joined iiith so much earticstucss,aonoble a sense, 
ten, n bo would deserve the iiiiii'i>. 'ffle polilici'in, | oI the purposes and hiisiness of art, and siicii a 
tlie iuiirnlist,lh(! divine, u ill niid in it amijlc stoi'u , eoinmnii I of rieli and alou nip; iuumiuite, that ii 
of luslruekvdtmatler, ti« noil ns the artist, 'i'lio j cannot but tell pciwermliy in prodiieiinra more 
author of tills work tic!unKi> i'' a chuis of thiokevs ' reiiKious i ieu' of the uses of ureJiitectnre, and a 
of wlu'in wo have too fow atiiun^st ua.”— ' tleeiier insight into its artistic principles.’'— 
FTaminer. GiiarCiau, 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown Bco. 

iVice 8 ,v. 6 d. cloth. 

“Mr. RusTiin's Icrturcs—elotiumit, sraphie, and " We eoiieeive it to lie impossible that any Intel- 
iTii|iiihsuiiied - i'.\|sisin^ ami ndieiiliiiif some Ilf the \ Ilijent persons could itsteii to thn lectures, lion- 
vm'K of our piese'ii systeut of bulUtiii!;, iitnl ' evvrtheymlahtdlflerfromrlieiiidgmentsasserled, 
eveitinm Ins henrers by ntronemotive.sof duty and j and fioin the general propositions laid donn, 
pleasure to aiieiid to architceture—arc very niitiimt an eleintiiu; influence aud an aroused 
suueeasrul.''—eulliusiasm.”—Ajieefufor. 


The Political Economy 

"A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
Wo had It wlthsatiHliM'tloii.thinkiUKlI eaieolaled 
to do much prootlcul jtood, and weeonUaliy I'couiii- 
iiieiid il to our loaders.”— 

"Mr, Uuskitrs elitisf purpose is lo in'at Ihe 
artist’s power, and tho art II self, ns Items of the 
world's wealtti, and to ajiow how I hose, may he 
VK*t. evolveil, prudnej!d, nootuiiitlateil, an.l dls- 
tiihutcd,' Ji thenmsra. 


oj Art. Price 2s. .6cZ. cloth, 

•We never qnit Mr. linskin without being the 
belter flirwhat lie has told us, aud therefore we 
recommeud this little volume, like all his otl^v 
\i orks, to the iierasal of our readers.”- Keonom^t. 

“This hook, I hi ling, AS it is, glaucus Icoenlv at 
priiuiplea, of whicli some arc among thn articles 
of uiicionl codes, wlillo others are orolving slowly 
to tholi.ght."-ieadrr. 


Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 
.. Royal Academyj ^c., for 1S58. By John Rhskin. 

Fijih Thousand. Stto, price One Shilling. 



ii &f John Ruskin, Esq.., JUngraved 
a prawvng hy Geohoe Richmond, 

0gNe8; India Proofs, Two Guineas. 





WOUTCS I’T^BX.TSIllcr) Jll- 


HISCELLAKEOXrS. 


ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS¬ 
LATION, ▲ Cl^SSIPlKD S17MHARY 
OP Pabliamentakt Papeiis, Ei. 
by Professor LEt>SE Levi. The 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip¬ 
tion is Two Guineas, payable ^in 
advance. The Twenty-eighth Part 
is just issued. 

"A aeries that will, if It he always raaniMteil na 
tt npw ia by Prol’eaaor Levi, litat aa 'oiiij na tliern 
retnama a I.ej(ia!atura in flrent lirllani. Tlicah 
Annala are t<i givo tlie eaaencu of work donn amt 
Informal ion (carnared for the State diirlna each 
lesiaiative year, a aiimmary dCKcriptiun of every 
Act pasaeii, a digest of the vital facta oontalned 
iu every lllue Uouk laam-d, and of all ducuineiile 
rolntiiix to the imlilic huaiueaK of the oniiinry. 
Q'he aeiiea will live, W'hile ifeneriiriima of men die, 
if it. he iiiiuiitalneil in it* edd aKahl.t atul as 
ciuiscientioualy as it is now in its youth.”~ 
iixamtner, 

"The idea was admiriihle, nor does theexeen- 
tion fall short of the plan. To aeeoinplish t)n^ 
cHhctivelv, and at the aaioe time brieflv, wat not 
aneasyta«k; hut l’rof«8<ior 1 a'\ i hiih iinilertnkeu 
it with creat aiicceas. The work is casciitlnlly n 

S nide, ft will anliHfy those persona whri refi-i to 
merely fur Keiiernl piirpuBea, \ihile it will direct' 
the research of others whuse Int e'<tlsutiuns take 
a wider range."—AfAetiirntM. 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

ASD liESEAltClIES IS THE ClM- 

MEKiAx Bosphorus. By Dukcak 
McPherson, M.D., of tint Madrns 
Army, P.RG.S., M.A.l. Imp, dto, 
■w'ith Potirlfcn Plates and mimen'iis 
Illustrations, including Eiglit 
Coloured Fac-Siniilos of lielies ol 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

“It la a volume whioti deserves the earefiil 
attentkin of every student of classical anii'iiilty. 
No one can fail to pleaseii with n work whieh 
has so niurh to iittraei the eve nii.l tu gratify the 

love of tot-noty aiul elcyanwi in design. 

The iMwk IN got op with great care and tuKte, 
and forms one or the h.iudNomCKt works that Imre 
receuily iNBucd from the Jiiiglish pri-SN,"— 
iiaturttauf Xeeipu?. 

WESTGARTH’S VICTORIA, 

AXIi THE AuST RAIHan GoLD MinES 

IN 1857. PostSvo, with Maps, price 
H)y. firf, cloth, 

“Mr, Westj^rth has produenl a reliable and 
readable Isiok well stoched with iiilormsMou, nnd 
pieasanDy Interspersed with Incidents oftrsiei 
and views trf colonial life. It is clear, sensihlc, 
and miggostlve,"—.dfAriwuia. 

“ A lively aceuutit of the inosi wonderful bii of 
culoiiial experience that the wurld's tiistoiT Uiis 
furnished.*'—EjtaMtaer. 

“We think hr, Wcstinurth’s book mneh the 
best which has appeared on Aiistralm sinee the 
great crislsinits history.”-.Varurdoj/ ilecffw. 

“ A rational, vigorous, illustrative report upon 
the progress of the greatest colony In Australia." 
—Leftder. 

“The volume contains a large amount of 
etatttttenl and practical information relating to 
'Vlctio*1ti..”—Jfpec<tf for. 

''To thoM who refer to these pages for solid and 
guiding infbrowtion, they will prove meet valu¬ 
able."—Ofote. 

“ The best book on the euhlect.’’—CHffc, 

1 n 


TAULER’S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Mies Susanna Wink- 
woiini. With a Preface by tlic 
Bcv. Charles Kingsleu| Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 1^-. Gd. 

“ Miss Winkworth has done a service, not only 
to church history and to literature, but to those 
Willi seek simple and true-hearted devotional 
reading, or who detire to kindle their own piety 
tliroiigli the example o' saintly men, by prcidiieiiig 
a very instriicilvo, cumpleteAnd deeply iuterrst.- 

» m *' •’*' 'laiiler.und bv giviligtoiisalsoasHinpIc 
of Tttiiler's eerniouH tastefully aud vigorously 
tmnsluifd."— Onarclinu. 

“ No dillhrence eS opinion can be felt as to the 
lutoinMO value of these Nornuiiis, or ihe geiierai 
lUleieNt attaching ui t-ils laaik. The SevnioiiH 
aril well selected, a nl the translation excellent.'’ 
—4/Ai.'«<e«»i. 

"The sermons are chn'lly remarkable for their 
simple (KiriiestnesN aud dirociiiess. The transla¬ 
tion IS easy and goiNl.” —JVutioiwf Jtaetiir. 

“The BfirmoiiNof Or. .lohii Tniiler h.vve inurit, 
and of Llu! highest kind.’'—A'tir CJtturterlj/. 


GHANDLESS’S ^I^IT TO SALT 

LAKE': llEINO A JoCRNEy AUROS.S 
THE Plains to the tMoRMO.N 

fcjETXLEWENTS AT UTAH. Post 8vo, 

With a Map, price 2*'. Gd. olotli, 

“ Mr. f'hnnitless Is an impartial ohserver of the 
Motmon-. lie givis a full aceoiini of the iiatiiTr 
of the rouiitry, the rdigtoaof the Mormons, their 

f tovei'iiiueiil, institutions. uiur.allty. and tnc aliigii- 
ar relutioiisliip of the avxes, with its ooiikv- 
iiuencea fhv/fc. 

“Those whii Would understaiid ivhat Mor- 
rnoidsin is can do no hetivr ihiui retui this 
iintlieiilic, though light luid lively volume."- 

“ It impresses Ihe I'oaderas Iiilthfiil.”—A'afroiio/ 
Jtentev. 


; OOUBLEDAY’S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8 VO, price 18*. cloth. 

•’ It Is II giMid book of its kind, . . . it is well 
worth mtdiiig, and very pleasantly and seiislhly 
wi1tleii.''--A'«/«riI«y 

I "Tltls hingruphv is a work of great merit, con- 
‘ soleniiousij iirgiared, plain, eloar. and practically 
I Interesting.’ —irf'ader. 

; “ It is a prrHluoi ton of great merit, and we ha'll 

, it. as a most vahmhic cimtrtbulion to eeoiiont^cal 
] and statislical Mcicncv."—ErtfwA Quarterlt/, 

! 

CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN 
TiONS OF 1048. 

price 6s. cloth., '' 





WISCELL ANEOU S— continued. 


BUNSEN’S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
• OF THE TIMES; oit, Thl ^)v^. 
ones TO KiiiCriois Lihoiuy in 
THl, pBlSLKT I) VI, TldUsLlttid l)y 
Misf Susanna Winutv on i n One 

volume, 8 to, pine js iloth 

" A \ tillable »uiV l)v a man <>l LoiiMiinintlo 
liitdkei mill on ii muIijii* di oikI lo uuiio iii 
iiitiiist null iiiipoit itiii ' / louotUMt 

• in Uiiiisi 11 IS iloiine KO 1 SI rill not only to 
Ills (imntiv bill to ( III is(t mil m l>\ soiiiiilinit an 
nlaiiii toil! hlii4 till litiiifPTHt Ml II no l^ lihi 11V 111 
Iho tnisrill etivli ni tin uoiUI —Jiitiiah t^uin 

lei Iv 


THE COURT OF HENRY VIII.: 

miNO V SlTKVlON (>1 ^ITI 

IJispviimN oi* !si uvsTiw CiitN- 

IIM N, VlM IMN* jX'VIJt I'N vnuiv, 
l.'il 1-1 >!'♦ Iriijslitui by 
iiiiN III nil 1 iio>ub>,(iuiinbio, 
jirici Jls tlolli. 

* II I I l> III it I I I I L I 1 III >1 I lllsl 1 
1^ 111 it I I I IS > til i>> m ul I \ 1 If 111 >1 

I inisLil i 4 p{ All] I III tl« s itji 11 IIS I I 111 

s I L I t I il s| It ) niu, U iiMil I iM il III 1 1 
I III ll II I 1 IIII I 10 

111 ll >|iitiliisi| (.lostliii 111 11 s dull) If 

ill t tl III III I I 1 II I si ] 11 s III (II lOlll 

I H ll (M h 

Ipri I ( istiiuiiiil s ne sliti \ I inibs 
/ i /) UI Ilf III I I 

11 ist I I 1 t I III* H Uti If 1 If. 


PAYN’S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

I’osl hvo, put! is (ill doth * 

V solum I Jill isttit i iliiu s i c ifllie 
Vtjiiis liiisi Inn ntlil silt lit IIkih JiIii hi/ 
Itii.iff 

Ml Pn 11 IS,, t s)lilt l t IIS II ml III I IS 
IK 111 (I 1 11 III I i nil I nil ill is / (/ 

V III si lint isi I Inn i til t I 1 IS 
iilsiiilii mil ) 1 < IS III still I If 


STONEY’S RESIDENCE IN TAS¬ 
MANIA. Denij •*! o, 11 ith n III s, 
I uts, ami a Aldj), pnee 1 is iloth 

\jlniii iinil ll M lU"! ml ol tin loUniua in 
1 an liieiiKn s 1 u) 1 < hi min 

\ III lini niiiiti look to Van liiimt n s 1 1 uii 
/ysti nn 

Oiii It tlir most itPi 111 ati sdiMthlisi Imi Us 
up%ti Vail Hi nil s I Hill Hut Ml ts till 111 It I 
have R dll —'A'r K Otiui te 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ACRICUL- 

nmC I P8PR< I vT LY Tkoi ll \r 
.By p. IlOYBIX PiriLIIPN, Ml) 
Dengr 8 to, pnee 7*. Ui. tloih 





1 to Ilia 


knotfM 


FORBES’ (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, puce 10« fid cloth. 

“Sir loliii I ortiM aioliiioi ltillviuatifl< sit«title 
Mil lestrlii MiutlK siaitdl hinbts and hits ibii- 
ciiinl a faithtiii aiidiyln on ly inlLri sliii.;uci.uuut 
ul them —LiUiart/lmzttU 

• 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy bvo, 
price 1 Is cloth 

“JIi Con > 11 1 lias emlndiifl in this MOik Ins 
l vpeiii 111 I s lit ihe lira sistf in it titatinir piUtuts 
at Haiitvili Asvliiiii - 7 i iiiit 

IV ( III St I innstls t m 11 id I>r Conolli a 
tiriiis tialtivli III 1 itcibbtf d 111 till saSj rt 

II (itiiMiUir iitiuM 


ROSS’S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. <)ne\ol, 
jMist 8vi>, {incc 10s (>d cloth. 

Dk siiIi|< I mil nil (iiii us ml 111 tmtlii t 

iiilfi si lii) ll 1 Hti iiu HiriHi <1 iIk It ll (' 1 

tliroujili tl S/i f I 

I III list It It ll k< 1 Iiiir Setllrmeiit is 
riniiulnMi if ii i in ii|ii( un mi; (.oloitiiil 
It oi Is I ll II1 1 ize tl 

Olir I till 0 st lilt ll st U4 ul lilt 10111 util s 
I t iisilt/ali 11 Ol "I If 


ROSS’S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. T« o i oN, post b\ o, 
Mith Map anil Plate, 21s vlnth. 

V Ml 1 Miitti ll It IIP ttiie (if It I st (\(ltiii„ id 
MnliiKH Irii ml ail 

V nut itiii lull t iiiilrnt and dnniruutis 
iliintini lifri ii/huifft 

Vlt Ilf sp >■ I iiittiiih liiiM in 1 istoinal \ din 
iiinl lilt Mint lit If si II ll 

Ml Korns soliinifs siiph in iiu | uli iiIiih 
lilt tl Ih iitniil til liM s iiid ( luki Ol lit III in 
uid U11.I1111 d 11 Jti fi It ilttui lei In 


I RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Chih- 
Nf Y, Ii . DC L., P li S '1 Iiinl 
« Lilition Pont hvo, Mitli Alips, 
luiic lis cloth 

llu onls « rk >n tin sii’ t st ii 1 to tne 
IllllltfllV II Kill I lit I '> III I t 

III l llll dll 11 lilt I l! IV tils M )lJi ISIlli 
i liudili Viit Um hill 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Ltihin;;s, 
liy ,Joii\ Lure 11 Pobt hvo, price 
‘Is iloih 

‘ V IS turn line iinli iivaMiit;aniui hssku t 
tail lit till* ss Aiifii) 'Aifffi 

111 111 lull m biiinoiti IS vittlioitl Inlni; wU- 

fiitls hiriiit eniiasti tviilmut luiieitu's* mil 
fahimsd Yiiitiiut poindini; his knonlcdiR and 
poninf llMivatloii III net 
* V veil livtlv LiiiutHiinnx comiwiium’— 
tVifir. 

QuiotU lint liuuiuriiusly, Mrlttoii — 
dtt&eiHBHm. 



•WOKKS ITXTBLTSTTETl nY 


MISCELLANEOUS— 


THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price 5.v. doth. 

"A well arranged and earofolly digested com* 
ptlatlou, giving a clear irisiglil into the economy 
of t}>e army, and the worliug vt our mllitaiy 
syetrat.”—Jaiwctator. 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE ME*^- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8vo. 
price 12.V. doth. 

“It ta nonnd, clear,and practical. ... its 
eontente are strictly those of a uiannal—a hand¬ 
book tor law ohauiOei'e, uSieeti, and couutinu:- 
houeea, requieite in most of auob places, iiiid 
superfluous In none.”— 

*' Its simplicity and faithfulness moke it an ex¬ 
tremely swlceaWe book.”—Fi<n»tncj“. 

“An admirable work of the hind."— 7 ,i 7 ic Timen. 

“It presents aftursunnnary of the law on tho 
great subject of which it treats.' ‘—Jmic Magazine. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit,, greatly.- 
enlarged. 8vo, jirice 4a\ Gd. boards. 

“Ur. Thomson treats of the inniiediate effects 
of war; <iJ enemies and liostile properly; of prii'cs 
and privateers; of Heenso, niiisom, re-ow>iiii‘c. 
and sflhaso of iicutvulity, contrahand of wiir, 
blockade, right of hrnrcli, arniud jicutraliLiL's. 
Ac., lltc.”—£fonoinUt. 

UNDINE. From the German of ‘‘ Do 
la Motte Fouque.” Price 1a. Gd. 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12«. (id.cl. 

MORICE’S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8ro, 
price Tja., cloth. ; 

WARINC’S MANUAL OF THERA-1 
PEUT1C8. Fcap. bvo, price 12s.Gd. 
cloth. • i 


DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSER¬ 
VATIONS ON COKAL 
VuhCAMiC ISL.VNDfi, AN1> OV Soimi 
A arenicA. W itl i Maps, Plates, and 
WoodcutB, 10a. Gd. clotli. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Foyal 4to, cloth, 
with Chloiired Plates. 


I UAMMALtA 

' AVKS . 

Kl!;VT[U.\ . 

inscKs .... . 
INVfaiTGBltAT.n . 


VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by CnuNpr.n 
CooKAL Dey. 8vo, price 7a. Gd. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vo, 
price 2a. Gd., cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO¬ 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

UAPE AT TUB Cape op Good 
jlloPB. 4to, with plates, price 

aJ Af pinth 


. 

. ... 7 
5 

. 2 
. 1 


THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA¬ 
LAYA. vols., royal 4to, cloth, 
‘‘with Coloured, Plates, reduced to 
5a. 

LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. 'Two vols., royal 
4to, price 0/. cloth. 

TRACK CH^RT OF TH' COAST 
OF WESTERia^ INDIA. Two 

sheets, price iriA," 

CENTRAL AMERICA. —A RESI¬ 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. Ily Tiiom.\s 
VorNo. Second edition, post 8vo, 
price 2a, 

GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by ().\r.\!'oiii). Two vols, 

po.st .8vo, 5a. cloth. 

M'CANN’S ARGENTINE PRO¬ 
VINCES, &o. Two volfl., |m*)t 
8vn, with Illustrations, price 24 a. 
cloth. 


; ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 
I COLUMBIA RIVER. Post 8vo, 
I 2*. Gd. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW dOF 
, POPULATION. Thirdediti<»i,6po, 
' Ga. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORSm 
RANDUMS IN 

vols., post 8ro, pi^ l(, 

POETICS: aW 

By 4 







BMITI-T, BXJDEE -A.3Sri3 CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS—con«mtw( 7 . 


>AtPMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. Bjr Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 5s., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Juli. 
Kavanaoh, Two vols^ post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 5s., doth. 

STEINMETZ'S NOVITIATE ; or, 

The Jesiti's in TiLViyiNG. »Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 2 a'. 6rf. clotli. 

• 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TE^I- 
MOHY TO THP TRUTH OF , 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, | 
leap. 8vo, .‘is* doth. j 

SWAINSON’S LECTURES ON NEW , 

ZEALAND. Cru^^TL 8 vo, price 
2 s. til/, clotli. • 

PLAYf6rD’S HINTS FOR INVEST¬ 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8i'c>, price 2 s. 6J. doth. 

LEIGH HUNT'S MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
10.V. doth. 


EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8 yo, price lOs. 6d. 

EVANS'S (REV. R: W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3 a'. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8VO, price 12s. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK: Bkcifes FOR 
USING Indian Corn-flour. By 
Miss Leslie. I'rice Is. 6 d. sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. I'rice Is. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

ritno, price Is. €d. By the Author 
of “ Records of a {Jood Man’.s Life.“ 

TAYLER8 (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com¬ 
plete, jirioc Gd. each. 

T.-THE MECHANIC. 

It.-TUK L\D\ AND THE LADY'S ILUD. 

Ill. -THE IMSTOll OF URONTELLS. 

^.-TUE COUNTRY TOWN. 

VI.-LIVE ANU LET LIVE, OB, TflK Al-UY- 
<'i:l'stvk Wkaviwn. 

Ml.-THE SEVSIDE FARM. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Fcap., price ].v. 6 d. 


LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3.V. 6 d, cloth. 


FUR PREDESTINATUS, OIALOC- 
ISMUS INTER OALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post 8 VO, price Is. 6i/. 


LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5.V. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5s. cloth. 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG¬ 
LAND. By Miss Halsted. Price 
2 s. 6d. 

BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 

Super niyal Svo, price 9s, 


mmTIOHAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
B. C. OrBNVILLE Ml KRAY, £sq. 
■With -Jltuik:, crown Svo, price 


IW I . 

x<itad 

lurice 



ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
ill foolscap Svo, half-bound. 

I.-OVTLINOK SOCIAL ElXlNOMY. lu.Orf. 
Il.~FlMHIRK.SSlVfi LESSONS IN .SOCIAL 
SC! B.NOB. 

HI.-1NTRODUCTION 'TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIBNCKS, 4». 

IV.-OUTUNBS OK THE UNDERSTANDING. 

V.-W*HAT AM I? WHERE .AM I? WHAT 
OUGHT I TD POl &c. 1 *.«}W«d. 

•»* Then workB nro pmobitiumiiIjmi Rw +>•« nnm. 



WOlJKH hy 


MISCELLANEOUS— 


THOMSON’S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF QREAT 
BRITAIN. 8\o, price 5» doth. 

' A.«eU niianRcd and onrenillii illfcrsttd rtm* 
pilatlou gi^inx It rli’ftr liiMitlit ml >tJi( tiuii ni} 
nf Uw ainiy, and iho ttuikii)<< ol oui uulluuv 
aytteta 


LEVI’S MANUAL OF THE MER¬ 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to 

price la*. tloth I 

* It n Hound cleitr and pincliril . Its 
contents are strii th those of a ninnnal ii liaiiu , 
book lui law (hambeik, ufllces and roiintiiiv | 
houses iiiinistte m most >t suih placts and 
superfluoustii none - AfAfn /•uni 

* Its simpluitv and f iithiii iitss m iko it nii 

tremtlv a» rvirtable b(« k 1 jca miner 

All adniiralili wiikcftlu kind tun I ma 

* It iinseiits tfaii Miiuimiit ol ilii law iii tii 

neat siituoLt of which It irtnta / uVu/usint 


DARWIN’S GEOLOGICAL OBSER¬ 
VATIONS OK CoUAh Hitffi'-, 
VoL< vMC I'ii WHS kM> OS Sunil 
Ami ku t it)i Maps.I’lutCh,and 
oodcutB, lOv G(/ clotli 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Koyal 4to, cloth 
M itb Coloured l^latt*! 

MAMMmt tt 

Wks 7 

IM I Mil V 

VIM 1 s i 

IN t lull Bit VI I 1 

THE* BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 

LAYA. Tv\,o vols, to> aI 4to, < loth, 
'’Mith Colouitd, riatcs, reduced to 
'if ’is. p. 


THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Stiond edit, iilv 
enlarged 8to, price* 4s 6(1 boards 

* Alt Ihomsou tiiats of tin i niiii.diHli cftii s 
ofwai r nil iiiKS Mild h< still 1 .niii <l)i 
and tiiMitii IS of liKiisi iiiiisiui ii init i 
iml anluuu (t uiiiriiiliti (uiitinl ind f iv i 
blmkidi luht M Mtiih aiiind lutinlilu 
lu, &( J KiHonnit 

UNDINE. From the Gcrnnn of ‘ l;i 
la Motte 1 ouqui ” I'nit Is luf 

HOPKINS’S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8to, price 12« (ul cl 

MORiCE’S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. Kvo, 
price IS, t loth. 

WARING’S MANUAL OF THERA¬ 
PEUTICS. ip **> 0 , jirui 12e htJ 
cloth 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by C’inrNm n 
( oouAL Dir. 8to, price 7s iul 
cloth. 

DUNCAN’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Tost btn, 
price "is bd, cloth 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRO¬ 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

kJ lui. (.’vvi oi Gcku) 
lluvj 4to, vith plates, pnec 
Al. An cloth. 


LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Pw > iols,iot il 
4lo, pru e (</ i loth 


TRACK CH\RT OF THI COAST 
OF WESTER^J INDIA. Iwo 

sheets JUKI 1 IN 

CENTRAL AMERICA. —A RESI- 
I OENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. Il> '1 IIOMVS 
1 Ol Set Old (dition, pobt Svo, 
piitc -'s 

(GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
i WITH ECKERMANN. ’JiHusI ltd! 

hv loll V t )\1 II 11 'I MO Mils 

jiosl Svo,'j'. (loth 

M’CAiJN'S ARGENTINE PRO¬ 
VINCES, !s>( Two vtils, posf 
8vo, with Illustrations, piite 21 
tloth 

I 

ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. I’ost sso. 

2s Cut tloth 

DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW JDF 
POPULATION. Ihiid edition, 8ro, 

(is elotli 


I SIR JOHN FORBES'S MltMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELANDt Tiro 

V (jIs , post 8>o, paries U 

POETICS: aw SMAY 




RMITlt, nXiliTSJ? CO. 


MTSCP:LLANE0US— 


WMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia KAVA^AGU 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 5s, 
in embossed clotlu 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Jinv 
Kavavaoii Two vols^ post 
with Portraits, price 5* , doth 

STEINMETrS NOVITIATE ; or, 

Till!, Jisiiii IN Tim'Sl^f, .Thud 
Edition, imsl 8>o, lis (»</. dolh. 


EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF QOD. 

8i o, price lOf. 6d 

EVANS’S (REV. R: W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAO. Fcap. cloth, 
^ price fls. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 
6 VO, price 12*. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Erriris poi» 
USING Imuan Cokk-ploi k B> 
Miss Lu-i iL. Puccis Grf sewed 


A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TE^I- 
MONY TO THE* TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY, loiirth edition, 
hap S’so istdotl) 

SWAINSON’S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. bvo, prift 

Jls Ilf’ doth 

PLAYf6rD’S HINTS FOR INVEST-1 
INC MONEY, hicond idition, 
pist •'so, puce is bd dolh 

LEICH HUNTS MEN. WOMEN, I 
AND BOOKS. 'I'wo Nois juko 

Ids doth. ' 


LEICH HUNTS 

os htl doth. 


TABLE TALK. 


PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. l*ricc Is, 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

I'imo, pri(\» Is bd. By the Author 
ot *• Ktcordsot i (Jood M in's I.ih 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS, in numbers, cadi Loni- 
plcte piuebi/ eadi 
1 Tin MllHVMl 

ti nil r vo\ v'Dim rvmbMvtn. 

Ill IMl 1 VsUiR or l•h.U^liLlS 

s ini (01 \rin iown 

W llM \M> IVI IlM oi tui US.>- 
< II I SI I U W KWRUS 
\.l ini'.! VNUIL 1 VKU. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Ptap , price 1 s Gd. 

FUR PRCDESTiNATUS, DiALOC- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post 8no. price Is Gd 


LEICH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s (.lolil. 

LEICH HUNT’S JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Vi to 

■js cloth 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
, TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG¬ 
LAND. By Miss 11 11 SI 11 >. Pni e 

2 s (ul 

BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 

l^uiitr r<u.il 6so, pnc‘C 9v. 


national songs AND LEGENDS 

OF ROUMANIA. Translated b} 
C. Orbkmiii: Muiu 4 t, Esc] 
With JItuic, crown bi o, price 
Slsl^ 

ft 

I 


ENCY. 

price 




ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Umtorm 
in toolse.ip 8vo. halt-bound. 

I 01 mv»‘OF siH iti iroNowt isw/ 

11 lUOl 111 s-hnli LlSstONH IN SWLM 

sc n-Nt 1 

ui-iMK<mirrio\ lo thl sociti 

IV- Ol ILINLS or nil t NUrRSTOiPlNO 

V- UIUI AU l> VllllltH tu is WHVT 

OtbUI 1 iO no I* iVi 1« ni'wciA, 

*.* Thps« woik* ail i(vmnnienilKt Ur the t\>ni. 
mlltie »f Cl uiii U uii Lduontiun 



■WOTiKC* 3njRT-.r^Hm> -B'\ 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


THE ENCUSH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEI^c} THE Early Ill'll ok y in niE 
Faciory at Serai, of Bombvi 
1?\ Pmiip Avni A M. and 
oditiini, 8% o, prico I is doth 

(Innmt cnn un a&A aitnisiiiK tUiH \ Innu 
i1<Miu."s fiotn I lA nmnii>Kifpti< and dtui m 
1) joks ih( Uf(*of liiiKlisIi iiKX hniits iii ni) Indi o 
I IK l >1V 11 < I titniiiH fi I sli mi 1 uniiiNiiii, i{i ss | 
allbt uixj iHi c\(nt'3 am) 1 1 na<t< la uf iHMOiiuil 
Imiuitaiiu -Athiuutim ^ 

* 1 l>oukuf parianiiiuTvitlua —Quardiaa 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. Mi-. 
Spjir With Si\ty Illustrations 
l)j G SdiiRF Kao, piKc J'is, 
tlefitai^y bound iii doth, nilt < dfrts 

* U e slioulil til t mil so K t it aii> otiiai tii itti a 
stiiitli iti s > sill 1 1 A sn iLi tent ssotM II tomii t U I 
iiiiaiKUiii (f till iliiU pi I Hill or litdi 111 liiMl It 

I/i> Ilf 

Uh MU lltSlIOS to llltl lilt list till 01 HI 

plotist at il till most pi] tltii MU if tihiif 

OiiMitalsch ilus hatoiii 1 u kii uiit ii iis]i t 
nil, AncKlit liiiltn must inruM tlioMoil of Alls 
spill III ttliioli III till) Mill) till still I 11 III 
eiiai I omit anil tinairioti I J iii;h 1 it )o k 
lb luluniabli trot up —i ta uiiit 

THE CAUVERY. KISTNAH. AND 
CODAVERY: iinso A Ki I'um 
o> am W<*RKs lONsiituiiii os 

IllOM ItlAJ I V, ioK I Ilf JkKK. VIloS 
oi rjn>AiMi>sj\ nil J’IlsJ^l^(l 

oi ]VlAonks Ba 11 Bvn.ii Smiiji, 
1 rTS,Lt-(.V)l Btn/a) Innintds 
iVo, &.{ In (hniA mo, Aiith 1 
J'J in<!, pntt Jss (lotli 

'A UKHt I III tons ard JutoicN.trik ti ik 
Jioujiaint 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; OK, Bi Jiniiisi 
Mom «i MS «n (jmkvi Imhi 
B} M ijor C’l sMNOii Ml <Jiu \ol 
8io, Aiuh I ImtA three J'Jatt'-, 
jniu iOs tloth 

* Of till aoiics I I H 1 lanoHBT ilsiriiilt 
Him lull' Ml Ws M I iivisi r nil) u'u i 
iiiFoim lit II Rdti Ki '1 I fti «|< 11 I I A Ai g 

< tinmiiK) til a> I t in in t ,i ii'nil • i, 
dawribiil tvi 1 1 n limit i < in ^lilv iiiitiiii 
lap) If lIliislTiittuiis lu Lhib ijjst iiki rtsliiii, 
li mu. i ifiihiUf 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL¬ 
LIONS. By Tiiowis 'Ivijoi 
Mf aooaas. One ttixk Aolninr,8 ao, 
With Map<i, pri<e iSs cloth 

* All Meadows tiook Ih the wink i f a liaini I 
ronsoi iitiu la a id uAmiiaiif pust ti mi nail) 
Iniii itiintiii mam nsiula iimtu 

Ml Alcnilmva Inis pudiiiSHl a sink nliiiii 
destrsiKl il ntiidu tbii illnlinwoull/aiii ifiii 
appxviarioii id (tilmw iliiniitii iiifiiinutuii 
(• aiAMi bioad-uii't tbrou^Li nvLiy pat<t- — 
Athen^vM 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
B -Gen jAce)!), C B 4th udi* 

txon, 8vo, 2«. 


TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. Bj Bngadior-Gencral 
J V(OB, C B. Kao, prid 2s Or/. ** 

ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANCLO-INDIAN LIFE With 
Eight Illustrationn,price ^s clotlu 

' All I iiti itaiiiiiu mid tiistriKliio lolnnie of 
Indi wi am r I iti s Itilitai tf Si rt tutoi 

\iu dutiN iiiicl atiiiliiM veil iiliiiliilid ti 
illubtiiite Aii 4 l<> liiiliati life and tlin diuustii 
maniiirh iniMiulnts of llindimlnii Obufim 
V nil as lilt I ullu tion 11 iinilsm,. auci dull s 
( nil 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM¬ 
MERCE OF COTJON IN INDIA. 

B\ J)r. loKBis lloAii 8\o, 
price 18s dotli 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

in 111 ) loif OoiDAfi, OioiuiNO, 
VM> Bat I K Ba l>i 1 oi.ni - Itoii i 
8\o, p-ueJis elotjji 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. Ba J)i JoiiusUoam 
tsuper roAd* bvo, prut 1 .'^loth 

ROYLE’S REVIEW OF THE MEA¬ 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
— THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
{ I, COTTON. 8AO, 2s bit doth 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

M n li S| Ml \i I III M UJ IHI till I 

'limtix Lnlomcil 1‘latts, kao, 
jn (C 111 cloth 

BUTLER’S TRAVELS AND ADVEN¬ 
TURES IN ASSAM. One Mil Hao. 
Milli Plate, iiluc I2s elotli 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Deny 8 a o, 
price 12s 

CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 voh. 8 a o, price 
•10s < loth 


ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. K^u, u((oiul cdituvHi 
eiiluged, jirne 10s Of/ cloth. 


WARING ON ABSCESS IN Wt 
LIVER. 8vo, price d«. * 

LAURIE’S SECONP 
WAR-RANGOON. . 

witii Plates, &«, 

UUfflIEV MOtt, , tui”' 

14». dMk 



SMITH, ^I>TD CO, 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 


BOYD’S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

^ GltAAtSlAR OF TIIB -TUUKISII 

Lanouagk. 8vo, price 12*'. 

BRIDCNELL’S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Uoyal 8vo, 
price 2ls„ half-buund. 

IRVING’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
•OF CASTE. 8vo, priced*', clotli. 


THE 130MBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 1 tu 9 ac 5*'., 10 to 
14, price 6s. each. 

BAILLiPS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

AcXJORPING to THi: MoOllUMMLiPA^t 

Law. 8 VO, price 6s. cloth. 

b;(illie’S moohummudan law 

OF SALE. 870, price 14s. cloth. 


NEW CHEAP. SEBIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 

In Small l*ost 8vo, 

Witli large Type, on good Paper, ami neat cloth binding. 


LECTURES O^ THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH I 
CENTljpY. JiyW.M.TnAt’KBi<.vY, ! 
Autlflfr of “ Vanity “'I’hei 

Virginians,’’ iSbc* 1‘ricc 2a G«/. cl, j 

"Wlml Hilttlilius tlwmi; xilml 1 
eloqiJi'iir uun sui ilp hIiiii, Hint luiJ ' 

»‘nriiCHt U'lllnii:; Ih'W lUOmlirOil an' thofi lurus I 
uf Uilliiiinr ; witli \)liii. ii olfiH’t In ttic 

Ki'av'i'r III" .ii'MiiiiK* Li i>t the iimii 

oomi'.. Old. ana linvi nxalO ilm .iiv I 

piiiiilt,' as It. xvfi( 111 traiiJlu'anil I'liimu-lCiislio j 

wuriU,” r, 

"TUiw to nd li> i,ir tin' mo*' an'Ciitalile i>f J[v. 
Tliarki'i'ly's m ririn.;s m» ti iphic alyli'. Iiia 
pliilii-.iipllii'iil N[iint. Ins uiialytii'iil ikhvitn. Ills 
latKii lirarti iI'k'sh, IiiNsiDBU'ilni'ss.iiml his ti’iitli— 
iiosa, iiiii' ,‘ill loom tvi i'\liiuU llivijifeolitis,’''• 


" Fiiil of snniiil, hraUliy, Tiintily, tltor.ms 
wiitiiii(, .siDfatLioiis in iv II, mai'iimidi'iir 

ami tliDiiKhiliil, >'itnii''>i m st'iiinsii'iil. In si ic 

J i'iint.od.cloaiMiiiUati-uiiflLiforn mil." - iVciftinnitter 

lerifi-. 

"Tho Is'fihm's are ii vnliinhle nil'lltum to mir 
)ii!i‘iiiii.iioiii nu‘Pain«>; cloiiLHiiil will'll thuuuUior 
In m'riiiiis. bi-ilUniii whi'ii (u. is :>«* -ihry ait 
cimi-iiiiiit r>‘tiihtii4." JJatIv Arug, 


"To ttiiiM'wliiintti'iiii<>d till' li'rt'iros 1 Ui'ImoK 
will bn n jili'aaiiiit iKmiuijmi'Ui'c, to ollifi's ;iii 
nxrAtliiii novelty. Tlni wtylf' fitjar, iiiiomniii', 
foroinle, faiiilluii'. but iii'i'cr K'uvniil)'; the spaii-li- 
liig stroKi's Ilf sari'i.Niii or Irony; the ooi'aitioimi 
Hashes of uenoroiiH si-orn; Ihe liiuclios of pathos. 
pttifFand toitderiiHss ; ilu- imirallty tempemi Inn 
tiffer wbalcenod by i-spodeiujcnuit ayiupnthy; tim 
TOtHntMM thci StriKllJif fiiiL'ciiutrs, ilie 

“' TfMlw of wt»Q, imuitioal ri-tlectbrn; all tli-so 
IjttuohteHweouuld have essH'ctMlft-om 
Aecif'iSffiyoioe, uinininr, tind look of the 
“■'eSfepr, 

.i9liarmL'4 beyixia expeclntioii 

-- y*. . . . They 

Essays, on lujiics 
.«« <uiHttl>oie<il,v 
atsM-nAthouxlit- 
lililf 

voiBme.’’~ 



THE TOWN: ITS IMkmor.vut.r 
• CiiAiiAcri'.iis AMI Lvknts. By 
LnidH llrM'. With 4.5 Engravings. 
l-'ri(*e 2.S. 6(/. cloth. 

■‘Mn will rilli'n no tiitiu'r cojoyinenl for it 
r'C'.i'ii"! Kntlishi'1.11 than to htnill li'isurrij 
tliroiiT'i tills manvlluns touii, nnn ni arm with 
M'. l,«‘i'jrli Hunt. The elnii m of Mr. Hiitit's book 
IS, thill be jtiies IIS the oulpoitnnita of a mind 
I'lir.clii-d ivii.li till' nisist aitrceahle Wiiowleilifu; 
llicri' I, nut one imsi' which dues not ghiw with 
ijilci'i’sL it IS a Ni'iii's t'!’jnrtiircs friun Uir life, 
r•'tlre<.<>lltlU'.’ sn'iu's in a inch exury uihabiUtui of 
the iin‘lurtKills has an iulorest.”—I'lmi's. 

•''Tin* Town’ is a h.iok for all phtons and all 
persons; for the study, v. Iii;n one is tired of 
lalnnir ; for the i]rawtii<;-rooiu, parlour, carnage, 
or Me'iin-liual.’’- Sjif’i-fttfor, 

“ 'I’hiN IS oiio of the 11'.ty pleasantest wsirks of 
T.Pigli Hunt. \Vi: are never out of sight ufsove- 
reitriis or siilijoi'ts, numlile buildings mid the 
bitlldnrs then'of. huokseUers and boukmakt'rs, 
plays and pla.vers, men about town, and the 
haunts where they dniuk 1 heir wiue and tapped 
oneauothur's wit. .-itAmeuiii. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By Joux Uuskin, llf.A. 
rricc 2 a. 6f/. cloth. 

“A most able, eloquent, and w'eU-liitte.d work. 
M'eTiiiil It with nalisraetiiin, thinking It calculated 
to do iiiueli practical good, ami we em diaily recoin* 
mend it lo our renders H'lfseiiy 

"Mr. Itusklu’s I'liief purpose is to treat the 
artisi ‘s piiw er, luid ilie art itself, us items of tho 
world's wcaltn. and to show liow may bo 

tiest eviihcil, t»'"dii<'ed, iieoiiTniil.a 1 ed, a'ld dia- 
trliiiiied." - Athfi.o'vm, 

"We iieiur unit ,Mi. iiuskin without being the 
better for what lie lias told us, and thercRn’e W'o 
reeoinini'iid tlii-s iiltle roluinc, Uko oil Ins other 
w urks to I he pcrusul of oiir readors.”— KeonomiH, 

"This hook, darnn; os it is. glnnros keenly at 
principles, cf wlii<':i some are innnnK the articlns 
of aiu'ieni e ides, w hilc others are uvolvtug slowly 
io the light.’’—ivwilw. 

BRITISH INDIA. B^Haruiet 
M tiiTiNHAi'. Price 2.s'. 6f/. cloth. 

“A good compciidium Of a groat subject.”— 

Xit^nal Kevifir. 

"tmoid, glowing, and luslructivi: saggys." - 

JEedMomiisf. •- ■wfc 

"As A handbook to the Instory of ludtin^sU 
Appeamd,"—Jfornfit^ 



WOKKS JPTJBLISHED BY 


CHEAP SEEIE? OP POPULAE FICTIONS. 


Well printed, in largo Type, on good Paper, and strongly bound In cloUi 


JANE, EYRE. By Ccnurn BnLL. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


VILLETTE. ByCoREEiiBELL. Price 

2.V. 6d. cloth. 


"‘Jano Erre' is a remarliBlilp pTwiiurfion* 
Freshness and (triKiiiality, truth unit passkm. 
sliijOUar felicity In the description of ii'iTitval 
scenery and In the analyxat inn of huinsii thought, 
enable this tale to stand btddly ont fifom the ina'S, 
and to assnmo its otru place in the brlglit Hold of 
romantic literature.”—-yttne*. 

‘‘ ‘ Jane Eyre ’ is n bo<»k of decided powov. Tho 
tbouttlits me true, sound, and original; and ilio 
style is resolute, strniulitforward, and to the 
purpose. The utijei'l and uiorul of the work are 
excellent.”— in i ner, 

"A very pathetic tale; terj' aiuttnlnr, and so 
like truth that it is dilllcult to atukl neliiuiiu; 
that miieh of Uin characters and iiicldnutH are 
taken from life. It is an episode in this work-a- 
day world, most uiterestln*;, and toiiehed at oneo 
with a daring and delicnte liiind. It is a book I'or 
the enjoyment of u recUn.ir heart and m<{u 1 'ous 
iiudcrstauduiK."—E/acAwod's Maaasine. 

*' For many years there has been no work of 
such iiower, piqiiaiic}, and orluumhcv. Its very 
faults are on the aide of viKour, and its heiiuties 
are all urimnal. It is a book of siiiKidar Ihsulua- 
tlon.”—£«iKluri/7i Jterieie. 

‘‘Almost all that we reriiiire in a novelist ILe 
writer has; pereeption of elinraclcr arid poiwr 
of delineatiiiK it. pieturesqiieucss, passion, tuid 
kiiowledirc of life. ilr>iility — deep, simiiitranl 
reality —18 the cliiiractcristic of tins hook,' 
frater’* Mastazine. 


SHIRLEY. By C^ukku Br.i.h. Prit'c 
2«. GtL^oth. 

"The pccniinr poncr wliich was so ''ir.itly 
Rdniired in ‘Jane t.yrc’ Is not abstmt iVfo i liiis 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
sistihle grasp o( realit v. There Is a vividness and 
distinctness nf coiiiaiption in it quite niarvelloii',. 
The power of grapbw delineatmu and espresMoii 
is inteiiKO, Tliere aie. scenes winch, for snviislli 
and deliisujy of einotion, or*' not transcended in 
the range or EiigUah ftotion,”—A'xaatiwtr. 


'* ‘Shirley’ Is an admirable book; totally free 
from cant, afl't cUition, or oonventionai tinsel of 
any kind; Ketmiiic English in tiio independeiiee 
and uprightness of the tone of thouKlit', in the 
purity of heart and fachug whicii pervade it, 
genuine English iu the masenlme vigour or rough 
originally of Its r.'iiccpllon of eliamnlerj and 
^nniRo English in style and diciiou.”—Jfotyiinp 


" The same piercing niid loving eye. and the 
same bold and poetic Imager}, are exhibitnd bore, 
M III 'Jane Eyre.' Similar power is iiionifesied In 
the deliuealion of cliaractcr. ’With a tew iuief 
vigorous toncdies, the picture starts into rtistlnct- 
iMi*%.'’—JSdiitburtfh Sevieui, 

“ ‘ Shirley ’ is very clever. It noiild not be other¬ 
wise. The fheulty of graphic devcriptimi, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana¬ 
lytic skill, au are visible. . . . Uems of rare 
thunght and glorious passion shine here nnd 
there."—Tijwr*. 


“ ■ Shirley ’ is a book dcniondliig close pernsHl 
and careful cousldcratioii.'’—AfAemsam. 

" i Shirley * jg a novel of remarkable power nnd 
brilliaucy: it is ealculatfui to rouse attention, 
excite thonABginattiMi, and keep the facilities in 
eager and iuipatteiit snspeuse.”—1/ornwtp’ Poet, 


" ‘ 81ux]ley ’ is the anatomy of the femalB heart. 
It is aipok whieh Indicates exquisite fiMlbig, aad 
very imt power of mind In tlm wt^. The 
m ■ ' r fli ihvine •’ V w 


‘■’Villette’ is u most remarkable work—npro- 
ihietlon situgether fui geaerm. Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, 
and there is iv sort of easy power pervmlitig the 
whole narrative such as we have rarely mot.”— 
EilMmrgbJlewnr. , 

‘‘This uifrel uinply siistnins the fame of^hn 
author of ‘Jane ll,vre * nnd' Shirley ’ ns hi. origliiiil 
and ijowerfiil wnter. ‘ Villette' is a most adiin- 
rnlily written novel, everywhere original, every¬ 
where slirewd."—Ji'a’aminer. 

“ Tliere ik throughout n charm of flrsliiiess 
wliicj IS intiiiilely deiightivl- freshness in oUsei- 
valioii, fieahiiess in feeling, freslinoss iii expres¬ 
sion ” -Uterarj! (luzrtii' 

•* The tnlo Is i.iic of the afl’eetioiis, ciid nmiiii 
able as a picture) d iiianuers. A biiroiiig heiut 
gKiws tliroiighoiii It. uiid one briUiantly disttiict 
eliiiraetcr keeps it uhn'.”—Al/ie>ntum. 

•" Villette' ir. cs iwdcd with beauties, with good 
t1)jngs, lor w liieh we ItKik to the ulenr siglit, deeu 
friihiig, nnd tiURiilar lUoiigli not extensive evpe- 
nenee of life, which we associate with the iiiiino 
ol thin er Boll.’—JJoiVy A'A 
“ ‘ Vill^to’ IS cut 11 hid to take a very liicli vijtee, 
in the hfenitiiro of fiction. Tim remlei vviJl tind 
ehnraeter nicely conceived snil powerfully de- 
idcted: lie will dneuver nmeh qnud. hniuour, n 
lively wit, hrilijisiit diatogiir, viv#il 4 ^">eri|di'>iis, 
relleeti .ns Ixifh new itii.l line, sniiiimuiit fie.i 
from emit iMid cmvciitJlkiimUiv, (iml biirnts of elo- 
iiiieiiiic HritL li-Miti'}, UiishTiig litre illlit Ihei-c." - 
Vi'il/i-. 

“ Th- fiisciuaiioii o’’ gennis ilvvelKin Him book, 
whuli is. In our Jtidgmciii. sunernir to any of 
ihirrer tteil's pieviiins ofl’oris. I'or origiiialily of 
Coiiis'plioii, grasp of eiiariiricr, elaiioraiioii and 
coiisisleiiey of detail, Hiel pnituresiinc force of 
ciprcssion. few works in Ihe l.iiglish laiignnge 
emi stai,,l till! lest of compiirisou w illi it."—.Wvi'u- 
iitg Po«/, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. 3iy Ki.i.is uivl 
Atton Bkli,. With Memoir by 
Cvirrer Bdl. Price 2,¥. Gd. olotit. 

"There are. passages m this book or‘ Wnllierui't 
Heigiits' of wliieh any novelist, ittuit or present, 
might be proud. It 1ms tieen said of Shnkesiaiart' 
that he dievi' chsoh vvhieli the phvsieimi might 
eliidy; Ellis Bell has done no l«ss.'’~/'i(f7o(itHW. 

” There is, at ad events, keeping in the bisik; 
the gisjiips of figures and ttie scenery arc in har¬ 
mony wif h cacti other. There Is a tuncli of Siil- 
vator K<iHii1n nil."— 

‘ ‘ VViiihonng Heights* Ileal's the atamp of h 
profoitiidly indlviduni, strong, aud passhniate 
mind. The memoir is one of the most toiuddiig 
chapters iu htui-ary biograjdiy.”—.Voaeoujb)*a<hin 


A LOST LOVE. ByAsiiFouD Owee. 
Ih'ice 2*'. cloth. ‘ *. 

‘“A Lust Love’ is a storv fun 
genius. No outline of the stoiy ' 

Idea of Us beauty."—AfAaMtlWili.'" 

“A tale at otiis' moving «uiv( 

and romantic, aud a-TB.. 

sympathies of the road 
•‘A real picture (rf 

Emete. -i-.-..t 

"A very beautiful 
true to nature, and < " ‘" 
forgotten low* and 1 




SMITTT, 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR 

Continued. 


FICTIONS— 


DgG* E R B R O O K. Bj' IIarriet 
Martineat. Price 2«. 6rf. cloth. 

" Tliiii popular fiction presents a true and nnl- 
mated picture of country life amouK tlie upper 
luiddift dallies of EnaliMh residents, and is re- 
markatde for its interest, arislnic frotii lUo 
inlliieiic« i>r various characters upon each other, 
and the effect of ordinary cfrcumstiiiicos upon 
them. The dcscrlpttoris of rural scenery, mid the 
daily pnrstiiiH In village hours, arc among the 
most ohaimlng of the anthor’s writings; hut, the 
vmf Rf nhieh exciting iueidents gnaduolly arise 
out, of the most onlinnry phases ontre, and the 
skill with which natural and evory-day cliaructera 
are brought out In dmuiatie situations, attest tlie 
power or the author’s geniHs.”— 

“A pure and tieantirnl mural lading pervades 
the Work, and iocoiuinends it to families where 
novels tire not generally admitted.”— 


PAUL FERROLL. Fourth editiim, 
price 2.S’. doth. 

” have seldom rend so wonderriii a rouiajice. 
V'e i-iin find 1.0 fault in it as a work of art. It 
icovns us ill luimlri^lon, atm>ist m iiwd, ofthe 
poweisoi its mithorF-,AW Qitartfrlji. 

" The arl disjilayed in presenting I'iul Eermil 
throiiglioiit the story is heyoiid all rraise.”-- 
£samtiier. 

"The incpc|tN of the h'mk tatti evtremclv iroll 
managed.’^ jIfAcB/ri'w.y * 

‘ I’aul Ferr.ill isa>)flc1hiit will he very much 
reiui. talked about, .mu man i-llod at. — 

'fhi' fruit of much ihoughifui nivestlgntion is 
jepreNeiiicif to ns In the elmrartcr of Caul 

f'erroll.We vlo not uecd to tie tol.l how 

he fell and M liy he ad oil thus and th is; it will 
tic obvious 10 most mulds tVom the vin'opening 
paufs Rut Iho now er of the story is not wi'.ak- 
Biied by this aiirlv kmmiedgo: raiher is it 
helgliti'iied, siri*'* the artistic foief' of eunlriist is 
gritiul ami iVnrfiil in the two livuros who cling so 
cluhelv togcllirr iii their loml iiiiunui love.”- 
Xornhiir Chnuin le. 

*' I’aiil Torroil ’ is a mosi strikingly original 
prudiictiun. 11 may bn regarded as a plienuiiieiioii 
111 literature-a bixik that must b>! tend, and 
ciuinot bi‘ furgottcii.' —Utrnino i'otif. 

"To all the ciementR ot powerhil cfri>et, the 
story lulds tiic nicril ot being aWy aim forcibly 
wrlttcu.'’—JoAfl Hull, 

‘■‘J'aiU Feirol’i' la tin origitiiil conctplion 
wrought out uilli marvellous skill iiml mastery 
of language. It Is \iy far tlie nui't estraorilimiry 
work of inoilerii time*." ll/atftrafed .Veiejt oj t/n> 
Wor/tl. 

"‘Fanl Tcmill’ Is one of the novels of tin* 
generation that wlU be read by t he iiexl(Jlo&r, 


SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot GwriWE. Price 2s. cl. 

" 'Tha School for Fathers' Is one of the cleverest, 
most brilliant, genial, and instructive stories that 
we have road since the publication of ‘Jane 
Byre.* £rfcefie Recirtc, 

“The pleasantest tale we have read for many a 
day. It ia a story of the Taller and Speetator 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time 
ofagiod Englisl* literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, iinailbcte'l manner of writing, and nicely* 
managed, wuU-tiirned narrative. Tlie deseriptioiis 
arc excellent, some of the country painting is as 
fresh as a lamlseapo by Alfred Constable, or on 
idyl by Teiinyron.’’—JUxirmiaer. 

"A capital picture of town and country a 
century ago; and is empiiatically tbo fresbest, 
rtunest, ami most artistic pieeo of fiction tliat has 
lately c'lme m oiir way.”—.VoticoM/orwjsf. 

" A more maste.rly perfbriBaiice than tills has 
rarely appeared in the world of fiction,"—ifoAn 
Bull. 

"‘The School for Fathers’ is at once highly 
amusing and deeply interesting—full of that 
gen nine humour which is half painos—and written 
wiili a freshness of feeiing and ractness of style 
whieli entitle it to tie called a tale of the * Vicar of 
\1 akefleld' kcUooI."—E rtlawMia, 

hivle, lioarty, unafferlcd, honest, downright 
KngKsli tale. A vigorous painting of Bngiish 
•men and manners, by an artist wlm la tborouglily 
I national in Ins gimius, taste, ednealmn, and 
I prejudices.”—Gfote. 

I "A rapilii! storv, illustratiug oiir town and 
I eoniitry liu- a liundrcd years ago.’ —Hntuh 
1 liHurtf-rlti. 

i TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

i By CriARLKs Kowckoft. Price 
I '2s l)(t. cloth. 

" ‘ Tales of the Colomes ’ i* iiu and mterest- 
iiig iKiok. The uiithi.’' has the flriR,great requmite 
J in flctiim-a kiiiuvludge of the life he undertakes 
[ to describe; and his matter is solid and real.''— 

1 Sfieetator. 

! " U W'lnhines the fidelity of truth with the 

j spirit of a ruiimiice, and has altiMcethcr much of 
l*e Foe in iia character and compoBltiou.”— 
l.itrniri/ Gt/zeltc. 

"Siiici'tlie lime of Itobinion Crusoe, literature 
I has produced iiotliing like these ‘Toies of tho 
I t'lilonies.’"—Jfefropoil/na ifoffazine. 

I "Tins is a singular work. No mere romance. 

I no mere iiorioii, however shilfitily managed or 
jioworfivlly executed, can surpass it. The work 
to which it tieara the nearest similitude is 
Robinson Crusoe, and tt is acHTCHty, if at ail. 
inibriur to tlial extraordinary hustory,"—.J o/im 

ami. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES. 1 
ROMANTIC tales! I 
ICATHfC BRANOE. By Holme Lee. 
nmR DARK. ByWti .ItfS COLLlKfi. 


mum fQB THE BLIKB. 


_ At the Glasgow Asylum. 



WOKKB r»Tnix.isiTji:r> aaf 


NEW NOVELS. 

(to RUmAD AT AM. LIRRARIEP.) 


ELLEN RAYMOND; on, Vrs ani> 
Downs, By Mrs. Vjdai., Author 
of “Tales for the Bush,” &c. 
3 vols. (A'bt/j rtad^ ) 

LOST AND WON. By (iKOKGIANA 
M. Craik, Author of “ liiverstop.” 
1 vol. 2n<l Edition. 

AN OLD DEBT. By Erobesce 

DaM'SOX. 2 vols. 

"A powerfully written not cl. eiio of the hnat 
which has recently proceeded fruin a futuale 
Iiaitd. . . . Tlie (lialuKue lb vigorous and 
spirited.”—Jforniirtff fust. 

“ The author pussesses ureat and vnned powers : 
her ori^iuality is iiiiiiuestioitahii:. Over the wlioin 
work is spread the delicate and iiidefinahlc charm 
of feminine taste and purityA’l'irs 
of the World. 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 

By lloMii: Li:e, Author of “ Kathic 
Brande,” &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

"The well-estahliKhed repiitatiori of Ifulnie 
Ijce, as a novel writer, will rucenc an addilional 
glory from the piibtiealiuii of ‘Nyhan ilull's 
xuuightcr.' It IS a eliiiriiiiiiic tntn of ruuntry life 
and charaetcr."— 

"Then* is miieh tliut Is attraelive in‘Sjlvnn 
Holt’s Dniiirhtcr,* much that is grareful and le¬ 
aned, much that is fresh, henltlu, uuU imtural.” 
—Prem. 


j the moors and the F^3. 

By F. G. TKATPOitD. 3 vols. 

“This novel stands out much In the same was 
tbot‘JaueEire’did. . . . The oinimeters are 
drawn by n mind which can isialiBO (ientiou* 
eharacters with minute Intensity."—Satwrdtt/ 
itcrwir. 

“It is seldom that a drst fiction is entitled tr 
such .uiipiansc as le ‘The Moors and the Fens, 
and we shall Jiwih aiisioiuly lor the writo,"’s iiEst 
essay.’’—• 

*’ The author has the gift of telling a story, am 
"rim Moors and the Fens’ will be read.” — 
Afhntn'atu. 

'"rhis lb one of the most original noiela wr 
have Intelv met with. . . , The cliaruclnri' 

rcnllyi show a great deal of plm it.”— i’ress. 


GASTON BLtGH. By L. S. L.\vi:m- 
Autlior of Erlesmcrt’.” 2 vols. 

‘*‘<)asfi»n Hligh’ is a good stor.v, lulmirnhly 
told, full of blirriiig im-iiloiit, snslnlmiig lo tin 
elosc the 1111610*-! of a loir; iiiuetinms plot. ain. 
itlMiundiiia in rlrirr HKciene;* of cliaraetei. H 
spitrivlos f’.ith wit, and will reuaril perusal.” - 
Vrilir. 

I “Timslory is told t.ilh great pnuer, thpuholi 
h(s>k Npaikli's iuth repri/; and «h^‘tiMiai'<ei. 
Intk like gfiillfRir-n ni^ hidies. It i.'tuiy mijo} 
j able reading.''—/’r/jw. v, 

" A cliui'ining « I'l k of fldfioii.”— J/orndti/ Chro 

1 


MY LADY : a T.vi.i: or ]\Iohj.I!n 

Life. 2 vols. 

“‘.tly Lady’ is a hue specimen of an Enif'e't 
matron, exliihlttiig that iiiuoii uf slretigth 
gcntluiicbs, of roiiimim souse and romance, wi 
energy uiid grace, whicli nearly approaches i/'<r 
ideal of womanhood.”— /Vei-s. 

“'j’he Hlory ik told throughout with great 
strength of ferihig, is well nruieii. and has a idot 
that Is hv no nieaiib cohitnonplacc." 

“ A novel w hich may he read from Imgiiiiiing to 
end without skipping or latlgiie and viith lui 
Interest that tn ver f/irerurji tutzeUe. 

“A novel vtrlUeu hy an author of distinction, 
who tor the Jttpftrc nssiiTiies the aiiouymouB.’ — 
Illustrated ,'->«> uflhi World. 

" ‘ My Lady ‘ evinces channiiig feeling and deli- 
eacy or toncu. It in a tiov el that will ho read »ii h 
Interest.’’—Afiemceiw. 

EVA DESMOND ; or, MuT.\Tif)N, 
3 vols. 

"A more beautiful crcatio-n than Eva It ti-oiild 
be dlilieult to Imagini!. Tlic novel ik uudouhiculy 
lull of interest.”—Jfortiiwi/i’esf. 

"Timms povt or, pathos, and originality in con¬ 
ception and ciitastroplie.”—i.K«(ier. 

"This interesting novel remliids us more of 
Mrs, Marsh than or any other wriusi- of the day." 
—Fress. 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of “ Margaret; or, 
Trejudice at Home.” 1 vol. 

*’ Thu author has a pathoUc vein, and tlierc is a 
tender sweetness in the tune of her iianittion.’'— 
Leader. 

“ It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse. it is amusing.’ —O/ 0 &«. 

“TMs novel is written with eonsidemlfle jpower; 
its tone is high, and the moral Bound.”‘nll«fHinF 
Uerald. 

SO 


THE THREE CHANCES 

By tbe Author of ‘‘The Fuii 
Carow.” .'1 vols, 

"TIuk nmcl Is t.f ii more solid texture IIih- 
I mcM of itb f oiilenijiortirii's. It is full of gooi, 
hr-iiRc, good thought, and go*)d writing.”-AVifL'* 

{ laan. 

'■Sonm oft lie charontors niut roinnnlic situs 
. ii'jTi*> nil* siroiigly marked nud pcciduvrly orlginiil 
. . . . It IS the grciit incut of the (uilhoicbs timl 
' 1 ho )ici'soinigoM of hiT tulo arc liiiiimu and roal.” - 
Lender. 

“Tin* .mllioriss 1 ms a miml tbiit tUoroiighlv 
apiirccnitf'S the Iiiimoroiis in Jiir uudcharucicr. 
- Ulohr, 


THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA 

A liOVB Stout. By M. Beth.vm- 
Ekwakcs. 2 vols. 

“.A taluof English doniesliclife. Tlie writing i.‘ 
riTv good, srscerul, and tinail'ccted i n please* 
without htnrtliiig, Iti the dlivlugiic.jpouple do lur 
harangue, hut tiilk, and talk ualuraUy.'*—Orttvn, 
"The iiurrativc and scenes exhibit 
spirit and iiuiettruthof deUneatioii,”—^SpSOflUlor 
"A novo] maae upuf loy& |inrp(B^A|i|^hi 
the form of an antohlogrittw,^*—.... 


MAUD smxKom09 

By Marit C. 

“The Ste*/ 


• "'A-' 
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NEW NOVELS— contimied. 


Tt<E PROFESSOR. By CiKniu 

• 111 1 I 2 ols 

‘ Wi think lilt tuithoi R ft until' hftit> Bliown 
Miumi juiUnifiil 111 publiKhiuB till I'uftssi 

liou tint nlif m gtilit II HliriMHlhi flist 

m I nis ul rtkiri iiliuii u hit h nflei wimiIb I'XiiniiUi <1 
•ilitl inuiutliiilotlit «n tttii ituiiiHiif bti imni;i- 
iiiliiiii At till HHtiii llitii hti luhiviH util 
t |iitl\ iiulil mUiu IIiiv (imiiMt 111 (1 lilt nut 1i> 
|iu1ili'ili It 111 III I lift tiini , Lul it abiiuiulR 

iiimiiitN Sattnrlai/ kittfU . 

riiwtit’ll i^i mliiiiuil niiti not in lim kikI ' 
tlim^tiit Jiiriits It 1 hill turnt r w iMf 1 i t ink 1 litt i 
n III Id lO hi mu 111 liini I\ii Hu miilliiiiiil 
till riiifiRsii n IB 111 t iir (iJilii I 11(1 It bh iil- 
\ nit III! (I iKt till \<111114 111tMill 1 smI hall t n ilit ilili 

t till il|B( 11 unit lit III till iitl lUith I'n 

Vm tliiii 4 Hint litlii Msliitht iipoiitlii I'tiiitli I 
111 1 1 iiiiiioBitiini ut Mitli itiiiiiil tiniii t tii.itlui- 
t ist tlininiil i(>iliii4 ill till I r (< SN II v ni ii 
(list 111 till tiiiis tirniiiii t mis it It iiikni4, 
n lilt li nfitiniuls tnitt t In i ilii. 1 nil I 
III sliil d ill sub tipitiil aiiid III 111 I iliit 
U Jins t ltl< ^ • 

Ul ri IS nil li III n tiifliul t in i lii't <\ 
titiiii It 1 1 II iiti I sill 41 lints •nut I III 1 1 II It l< I 
III It* Ml (I ill sill I li^lit 1 iii'i m II 4111 
III It 111 it 

\\I h iM ii II > It^ 1 t11 li 11 > t 

nil I ( iiithli inn in lirt ttnltlii ■< o f ( i n 

1 II f It ' s Vl|l| I 1 M 111 1 1%11 I till 
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pj(RlNA. By Gjouoi Mi I lull It 
• I yol. 

of nvtBhorM In Kin I I 1 ) 1 11 
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44 * 0 ' IV Itnvvo aud trudf 1 tli ti\ 1 
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BELO^ THE SURFACE. 3 vols. 

llio bunk 18 iinqiiRMtioimblr rlertr niidfntir- 
tiiiiiiiiir ihe viiiltr divtlops irum llral to Inst 
IiiR cluiiblf vit w of liumiiii 1 tl, iiM riikiuieil b\ thti 
1 ntini IN Ilf 0111 icti It isn tnip siineiuir 

t'loitliunrriiovtis in its prartirnl npiiluiitiuiito 
tlm pIin&PHof u tiinl lift ' Athena um 
“ Tlioi n IR 11 irrt nt tit ill of clt venu ss in this stoi s , 
n tniirli Kiinloi knowlf‘(li;< til iiiiiiiti} hrp anti 
rhnriirttr In its vtiiioiis nsptils mid <oiiditi iiis 
thin IS possiNsiilbv Hint tenths of thr hum listK 
Mho iitiilt I takt t > clC8riihi> it —htft totor 
‘ rill hum] is our that kteps till itti nti m lUi I, 
mil It IS MI It till HI I Krniil in ii phiifiil timr 
riir tl iiipti IS tliii u'liiiit ixielti lit —Li i inner 
fills IS ibnil Mhiih possissrs tin inri inn it 
Ilf b( 1114 I Mil til mIuI ll riiiinis to hr i si n of 
I iil'iish I lutii liti uiiil HiiitoMi iiviryiuil 
liilil si iiv Daili/ \ It" 

‘ ‘Miloiv till burlvit mints hiRli piiiisr It is 
full lit n I tliiiiRs 4 1 ll t isii 4 )><t fiiliit. 
u ilMiitiii' ' ju« I tuns nil 11 iRli HI i iliti 

(j/ '< 

• I nil lit! Niiislhb kill ill anil I Ins in'- 
6 til I Itiffiti IIII 

V. nun jh isiii t 1,1 11 M 1 iM not rri’ fn 

111 iii\ i (111 ill >/ <11 ll l 


THE ROUA PASS. By I.kuiv 
• Mvcmn/ii .It ols 


It IS srI I in til It Ml ll i r n iiis>4> In 
11)1 Instill k ml I’liss Jill htiirv isvvitli ii- 
imd lid MI Itulil till nil id< Ills ail n itiiial'Hilt 
Vlllll 1 klMI-ll if till I IlHIIIltl I 1 nil skiiliillv 
limn III HI II of till 111 I 1 slush pm Mill 
iind IIII4IIII ilii Hi' lilnii I iniiv in ulnih 

lilt I itisinl IS I SI hdlMit ruth iilf'i'tiii; 

Mill II 111 mil t Ini I' MI I I ll ll s II 
I I |M 1 | 1 ssi I s M ; r A i 

till ntliiitiiiis f th s< V n I .0 Ilium I iTiR 
HI I V nil 1 1 1 ll ll \i iild In dull ii’t t isni.li i iit 

I II II I lilt (I it [ I itttnti I It isii hiilliiuit 

s ml |Kt n if s iiliti I Ills Hill litkmif 

I 111 lit II Slf 

llii Iti I I I’iisM IS \v ik ol sriv arrrit 

111 iiiisi Mist nut I M lit 1 ill 1 lumiir 

II III tl 1 It 1 1 till I 1114 til blOIV Ullll 
t' us - t ' 

I ’ll ] I < ill I (II It in of till 110 11 IS It s sk Ifni 
I nititiH 4 ul till 111 hill Is mid f lilt am mik tho 
lluhtmhis 17 lu k isiriitiiii inliitnu si iimi 
f Mu |i itiv HI niliir ail htimiui lift lliu 
it'i I ms f uiffiiKii 


V I I i’ll tut uni \s 1 Imilstnpt iioii I it is 
lilt 1(1 (ll luhtful (i/u’r 

Mu k an Piiss is i 411 id hum 1 -tlu hi si of 

tltsiiMiii 'ifstjji j»/j//‘(ini 


i I Is IS d 1 ( rv 401 ll 11 iM 1 
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THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A CuHOMtll 3vols 

r’li \ 11 Tillt II SK 11 Hill inttfist- 
IIU 1 I Its Hi Is liililistllU 1 1 Ms i.sikIiCHII 
II t util M ’I llltills 11 t i imp >•! tt t fl I till! 
( 1 ll 111 M < 11 ’ h it 411 ( s I f tho Hill li s of hffl HI 
nil 111 Find m 1 at tin • lu'lliil tn tluMhUli 
it 1 Ills 0 ( ll 

it tsmi I ll/its 111 It iHisiiiHinili sjuiki S|irai o, 
till (jiiiicii I Nsi \ K,ihi 4 h mil nliiiutliid Hohlrs 
IfUtii s mil km hts id Hu Iiid iipi 11 on tiu 
btii'i Mu iitiun hIS mil 11 d hliiisill Mith th 1 
spun < till iHius i( I or 

Ml* St in IS till MMh a 4mi hir mid in 8(h fill 
pen, mid till ihroiiirl 1 Inia pioiliutd iiruainum 
Uut mil of si'Ht inhu III 1 hiNtniiial point of 
vlpM, hut I SSUSSI1I4 inaiii rhiimaiipoii tlii< iiltrii- 
Uonofllw s( holm,till autuiiiiin.uHdtlu 411111111 
reiMUt ’ Foal 

"The book ban itroal inoiit The i irti iitanf 
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NEW NOVELS—conttn«C£f* 


KATHIE BRANDS. By Hoi^ Lee. 

2 vo]s. 

“ ‘ XatUe Erande' la not men'ly a very Interest - 
ittg nov«—It ie a very wholowme one, ft»r It 
teaohae virtue hy example/'—OWf. 

"Throughout ‘ Kathio Brando’ tliere U much 
aweetneet, andooiieiderablepoucror descriiition.’' 
—Safurrtaff Jteview. 

•“Kathle Brande' is intended to Sllustrato the 
paramount excellenne of duty aa a moving pt’n- 
dplo. It it ItaU of heauttee.’’—/htttp A'eics. 

'‘Certainly one of the beet novcla that we hare 
lately read.’’—flawrdtaa. 


PERVERSION; or^Thk Caotesasb 
Consequences of iNFiUELiTr. By 
the late Kev. W. J. CoNruEAitE. 
3 vols. 

“ The ablest novel that has appeared for many 
aday."—ij/ortf/y Qaxette. 

“This story has a touching intereel, which 
lingcra with the reader after lie has closi*!! the 
book.’’—A t/ientrum, 

‘‘The tone IS good and healthy; therelignms 
feeling sound and true, and well sustaintHl,’’— 
(JuaraiuH. 

“This is a novel, written with a strong seine 
both of what IS amusing nnd what is right,’’— 
Examiner. 

“ It Is long, very lung, etnne we hare read a 
narralivc or mure power than tliib,’’—EnfisA 
Qaarfer/y Jlecietr. 

‘•This is a good and a noble hook.’’-.Ve«’ 
Quarter/^. 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OE, Phases of Lcxhov By 

E. M. WiiiTTr, Autliur of ‘‘'I'lit; 
Governing Classes.” 2 vols. 

“Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, eiiiployiiig 
salJi-e for a jMniiInc purpose. You laugh ivil It liliu 
lerymut’li; hut the laughter is and rijtB In 
tbniight. Jlis style, is serious, and his east of 
mlniTseverc. The author has a uierniucnt akin 
to that ofda^ioes and that of Tlinou.”—A/ArnmNm. 

1 “’Men and women ns they are, and Itiv- as li is’ 
might be the motto of Mr. WhiUi’s ‘I'nc/uls iif 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satiilst, and sisldum 
forgets It. Uis <lialogn<.i( are r.-ipicl aiul draniailc 
astno*ef»faFrei)rtii«>vel.andi)erfeeHy natui-al.’’ i 
—B'wt iiM Jig/er StTieir, ; 

P Friends of Bohemia' ban (he ram merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkWig 
and dramatlo from beginning to encl,"-ii(ii/jv 
JVetet, 

’’The lx»k is fresh and vigorous; the style is 
turse and lively."—JVew Quartrrf >/. 


THE EVE OF 8T. MARA. Ijy 

'J'homas DouBUiDAY. 2 vold. ’ < 

" * The Eve of St, Mark ’ Is not only well written, 
but adroitly construeied, and interesting. Its 
tone Is perhaps too gorgeous; its movcpicnr is too 
much that (IT a masnuerndej but a'^iystory is 
created, and a very lovcnhle heroine is pour- 
tray ed.’’—A fAsuira m. 

I “ ' The Eve of St. Mark ’ is an interesting story, 
vividly ooUmred, and not a little dramatic in its 
constriiolion. . . . The book is reaUy a ro- 
nuim*—ft d^ama of antique Teiiotiair ji'o 
icadflc. 

“If H the work of an,artlst,thnnghthilly dn- 
signed,endevemitod with elalsirate pains,in all 
thill relates to the acenssunus and coimirlng of 
tlie time. It will better than most novels of I he 
day, rpnay attentive iierusftW'—/'rets. 

*' M e can cor(linlI,v rcooiptneiid ' The Eve of St. 
Mark‘ns a well told, dranittlically constructed 
tale.’’—Cbifie. , 

•Alncvery way asti'iliig riiniance. Tbeplot of 
Hie uilc IS skilfully eonstructed, and the startling 
eicnU are so de-vtoroindj introduced us not to 
apnenr unprohable.’’— 4 i«n. 

LUCIAN PLAYFAIi^. By Tiiomar 

]VLvt^i:n\. 3 vol.s. 

0 

"Tliero are many Iriehesried sKelchos in il of 
the homes of on fpo's’iimid suiue 4 T-v thoughts 
nlioiit ediieatioii. muigt d wirii s]H<eii)atioiis that 
iilh-ubl teii(' ilia nght £aiv<1“ii "—Bxiiaiiiirr, 

" The nu'hor lias some grupUie power, and 
various wvnes in the Hirer volumes arc'drawn 
with iiineh \ivjdiie8s,’’--i*»’ess. 

“It fs iiupossible to close the hook without a 
foellim of deep respeet for the writer, for the 
purity iiiide 1 evnli«ii of hts views, his onriicblness 
wtl hout tiitterncsH.”—Gfofte. 

“'ilie moat ardent lover of Ineidrnt «ill fiiid In 
this work enough to encimiii lus Inierest. 
Sturuinii llarald, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Chi.i.ins, ' 
Author of “ Basil,” *' lliili’ tintl 
Seek,” J&t'. 2 vols. 

•'Mr. M'lJkte Collins tells a slm-y well nrid for- 
elhly - Ills ety 1(1 is etrgpient anil vietiiresqni'. iind 
he has a koi'ii iiisiglit into charaeiei',’'- JJaUp 
A’eu n. 

“ No man living better tells a story."—’deader. 

•' Mr Wilkie CailUns takes high rank among tJi" 
fnw who can Invent a thrilling story, and teli it 
w it.h brief simplicity.’'—(jfofcr. 

“Those stories possess all the aathor'e te«D- 
knoiwi bcsiil.v of .sfvle and dramatlo power."-* 
Aeir ilitarterlif Jiertev. 


NOVELS FOBTHCOXUI^ 

A NEW 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
“ Violet Bank.” 3 void. 

A NOVEL By Mias E. W. Artas* 
sox, Author of “ MeinoirA Of 
Oiiftena of Prussia.’* 



SMITH, J^4LlS^I> CO 


NEW BOOKS POE YOUNG EEADERS. 


THE PARENTS' CABINET or Amusement fcii) Ijjstuoction foe Youno 
•I'OnisoNB. New edit,, caijefiilly revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itself, and each containing a full page Tllustration in oil 
colcjurs, with wood engravings, and handsomely hound in ornamented 
boards 


CONTENTS. 

A^HTfjiXG STOEIES, all toiiilinn to the devclopmniit of jfootl giialitles. and the avoidance of faults, 
• 570 GI 1 AFHI 041 . ACCOUNTS (»K JIRM \IIKAHLE OHARACTKllS, luterestuiB to Young People. 
srtiri.B N ABKATIVES OP lltaTOBlf'Ali EVENTS, sigtod to the oanacity of childn-n. 
Hfjl'tiiriATIONfi OP XATL’HAli HISTOIO, nrlfiutod toencoiiniac habu* of observation. 

KXl'l,ANAX 10 \o Oh' jipl’-ABLK bClENTlElC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

l.rVEl.V ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, INII^VBITANTS, AND PSODDCTIONS OF 
m FFEltlINT tAtUNTBIES. 


Miss EuerwoHTir’s Opinion of thf Parekts’ CabinsT:— 

"J iilmosf feel .nfiiiM of prnlsintr it ns tniich as I think )t deserves. . . . There is so Ttiiiob 
<anetvui the bool; (bat il eaiim t tin;. It iirerimtHly excites and relictesattcrilion,and does not lead 
liltin't'liii habit ol rntti!rl«!:utt;i} llie mindtiyinqulrhig iioBsertlon ft-omlhoreadcr. . . . Whoever 
jiiiic scii'ntillc rtssoPiutois, In'uuflcfstatifls hlH biislnesM nnd eliildrcn’t oautibilities rieht tvoll. . . . 
\lilliouf li'cruritie, or prosia#. vou kceii the right and the tvroiis; cliatrJ.v niaiked, and hence all 
the s>nipatby oi the youiigj|fto|>l(! is alit 8 ,t s eiiliptcit on the nslil stde.” 

Vela* 1., 11., IH. and iV., arc now ready. 


Hy till* Aiitlior i>:'^linur.tl the I'iro," 

UNSCA .* A Sjoitt jj/b a ^i npay' 
,\j PKi^^jON. \Vjni Four Illus¬ 
trations. FrifC ch^tli. 

" lit! character of I*ltln ■« rlMr’r#iij;b e"n- 
ccucd.iirid llie stor" pjeas'tti* Iv tn'il." —Sjirrtutor. 

" Vm ' \"< itoii III .1 1 Aceodliigly prcfl.v »'orv lor 

Ct’i'iH'lli y^lt''ililfO. 

' J'.aa tiilc, lino It-, .luth'-r’s ri'ii;icr >jnca. Mill 
tiii'i liivour HI the tiuracry.’'-.il('A<"it'f "w. 

1 £, -- 

OLD CiNCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. Willi Four 
I oloured riiiUs. Frice doth. 

"‘Old ijlnireriircnd uiid lli" Ri'honl-ticj' is 
dcbilhirii!. tiji't the drawinar ierl l■<ll(mI■1ll^: of liie 
pieii'ii.i) pari done MtillI) sjnni .and (••jncctiici.s.” 

1*1 t HA. 


UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

. With Four Illustrations. Price .Ijs. cI. 

,Vii eveellcnt MMe hmi,- of 'o' nil unproveineut 
wade rilcai-arif t.< uhlMreii: Ir is far Ijeyund the 
ci,-iie)'»i*j>hicc uioiuitale ludcsiKii and CA:ecation.’' 

VI. 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
I' on Young lit-;AnEJi'<. Square, 
Itjmo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3.?, cloth. 

" ('liinnn'igly «illten tales for the yomi}?."— 
J. '-'f. 11 

■ M\ delifrhtrnUittli' .itenrs.' -Oiiardicrn. 
■■''iiiil>le nud lei.v inlcri’aliii!!.'"-A<ift 5 M£rf 
ir. 

“ True ehlldreu’s stories.''- -AOifnecum. 


“This tale ]” \ei.> tigal, tin- ih'scrijitioiis licini; 
iiat irt], mill a freiini! of ccnnnij frtsliueRs.''— 

apt 

“The liook fa Mcll irof uji.midIhecohmr il e..iips 

111.' lei \ liieit.v. ■ - 'ii'o'ir, | 

■" All c.stelicnl 11-J s’iKioh esf ellcr.t III Its tiiol-.ll, i 
rh'isTr ni^ alwplpfii Us lan-j'ti -u-iMiiidliixiirlo.i'ty 
lUnstraten." -f/Zea/nfft..'.\ i w r t/ir. ii'orlft. 

"A VI r.v Ini-iv ),nd i-wolleiU lute. Utnsli-.iied 
with Very ili-iiciUoly toc'U'cd plcturc.s.’’- 

"A delightful Rtoi'jp for little ’iiu's. i»ir'’>i-Miiii9; 
benevolpnt fhelings to tluipooiArirciic I'-virr. 


^UE '8 BIJPTHDAY; BMOWING HOW 
ISDID W'HAT H£ LlHE)>, 
i! .J&ID JSNJOYKD IT. Witll 

JSimraifjOna. IMoe 2s. 6d. cl. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

Dtt, The Hlack Pkotiiers. By 
..luiiN Kt nKJN. IVLA. Third edition, 
with 22 Jllu.strations by Kicu.uto 
])OY't,E. I’ricc 2s. 6</. 

“dNzis little faiie.v talc Is by a master-hand. The 
»tor.v has a charming moral."—A' a-' witter. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the “Parents’ Cahinet.” 
Fcap. 8vo, price 24'. cloth, 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. Is. 6(/. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENT'S BREAKFAST. 

By Saka OouEitiDOE. 2s, cloth, 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En¬ 
gravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION; ok, Tbavhes in 
9?aE Boudoir. By Miss Hadsxld. 
doth, price 3s. et/. 



■WOBJCS rXJIilLIgr^HED BMITH, ELDER & CO. 


POETET. 


POEMS. By Lieut.-CoL William 
Read. (/»(he Press.) 

POEMS. By Fred. W. Wtox. 
Reap. 8VO. Price 5s. cloth. 

lONICA. Reap. 8vo, 4s. cloth, 

"“Thp ttiemea, mostly classical, arc Krappled 
with boldness, and toned with a li\ ely imn^uaxiuu. 
Yhe style is riali and ficai, and cnuiiut dcnm^ to 
be an imitation of any Known anIUor. We cor¬ 
dially roeoniiuciiil it to our leaders asabixikor 
real poetry,”—CWMc. 

“ Ibe author la ni his mood, iiulzslcM, satlvical. 
humorous, and dldOpCHc bj turiis. niid in each 
mood he dlsplnys extraordinary power."—/t/us- 
triited yevg (>/ tSc Warid. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
COLOENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstiieet. Reap. 8vo, price 5s. 

" The author enneesmorrihanordinary power, 
a villa imagination, guided by a imud of lofty 
aim Cf/otic. 

“ The poetry ia ta«tcful, and nlau c the averasto." 

^^yational Kevietr 

“This is a posthnmoDK poem hy an iinhiioivn 
authoress, of Iilfclier sc.op« and mure tlinsli t.nin 
thoeioHd of poeniH which eume beforp ns. 'iTK> 
fancy throughout tbepocni is uuict and light, iiiid 
■ musical.'’— 

POEMS. By APATKEv.tMON, 5 a. cl, 

“ There really is a mine In atich poems ns tli' n<> 
of AdaTrevanitUi. Tlmy give on luirttrc of what 
many women arc on ihrirla'st side. >vih ips ii-i- 
w here cun wu polnl to a innre salisfaclori finit 
of Cluiatian cUiU/.aliuu than in it lolmne like 
tins.”—A'afi/rdt/j/ Kmeu. 

"Then' aremniiy pnssiutes m Hiss Trevfunon's 
poems full of grai'e and lendci iii-xs, and ns sweet 
as music on the water."- 

POEMS. By lltiNity C’EctL. . 5 *. ci^itli. 

“He shows powei in his so.inrts, w hlh* in Ins 
liahler and less rcstriclivo nioianrcH the lyric 
eleiucntiH duininatil. . . . H .Mr.i.erildi>''s im; 
make lusname hi'iioiiK, it is not t hut he d<ii»< imi 
desen e ti.) <lo im).”- ('ftfie. 

“ There is an unimsiakcnble stamp ,if iteniiipu 
poelM' 1/1 most of these t»ascs.”— 

Mr, Cecil's poems eispliiy (fiahtie- w hidi 
striinp them the prodiicti ms of atine ininziuattoii 
and a ctiltitated laste,”— Mununt/ JlrratiU 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Stdney* Dobej.t,. Autho^aor 
“ Balder/’ “ The Roman,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6 a. clulli. 

“That Mr. Poholt is a poet, ■ ICtiKland in lime of 
War ’ bear# witness."—AfAcnirais. 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
P oEna, Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth, 

''Tliure Arc trace* of power, aud ttie TOriiftcation 
displays freodosn and 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hai.lam Elton, 
Bart,, M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3». cloth. 


“Arenneil,ii 

opiwrent all tV 


tholarlr, and sniitlemiuily mind Is 
rough this volume."—Xfuwsr. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. e 


“Then* is easy si 
elegaut imturalnoss 


siinpjieity 
IS in tnethi 


y in the diction, and 
liuught,"—Niwcftftoi*. 


POETRY FROM LIFE. B^C.MLK. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 5.?. 

“Elcicniit verses. The «u*hor has a plcasins 
fimey Olid a refined mind." - Lronavugt, 

POEMSf By Waltihi R. Cas^els. 
Fcap. 8vo. ‘.is\ 6f/., cloth. 

“ Mr (,'iismds has deep poet icnife/dine, and gn es 
prcimi'C of reiil excelleiice. Ills poems we ivriltfn 
MiTiiet.nies vvitli n stioneUi of expression liy no 
nuMitk eouimmi,"—(, uurtlifin. 

GARLANDS pF VERSE. By Thomas 
e Lei on. .5.v."Vl0th, 


"One of the 


V erse' 
tlRire is 


e 1^1 Ihings in the Mhiriniids of 
O'*! to '1(111. Theie. (V. i h.ew here. 


PXceUe.nl Ineliii'i 


-i'an iMi«rr, 


BALDER. By R%i>m.v Doih.h.. 

Ciwn 8v<>, 7 a. i'nf., (.'loth, 

''Tin* writer linAi^iie ((iiiilitlcs. his lewd iif 
lliimuht IS J(ini,miil\js jn ssnni firrOilie heimtifnl 
litis the irulti of insliiSt'l.'' mtnueti'ti. 

»' e 

! POEMS. Bv Wii.i .lAM Bei.l .Scott. 
I’cap, Hvo, ‘is., olotii. * 

•'.Mr .‘<con has l'•«'lllS^lf(•l''ill•'.kcen ulisrrvation, 
deei, t'nongl.t, (ind ei/inmuiid uf i.iiigiiiige.''— 

POEMS. Hy Mtiii M.kY.>'Aiu). 

Fciip. 8vo, ‘is., rlolh. 

'■ tVi* have r.'iiety met with a soliune of in'eien 
ths])laj-iin/ so liirite (HI nmminl of power, lifnidod 
wifli s*» much deltC'.ie.v of feeling tiiid pr.icc of 
i'\pression.''—C'ftifJ’e* of JiSiu'iniil Qiiarh rt.' 

POEMS. By (;riti:nK, Ej.lis, tmd 

AoTOX BeI.I.. 4a., cJtitll, 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

Ejigliah Lyrics. By .1. T. iSlack. 
F(;tti». 8vo, price 4 a., cloth. 

“Render/Hl into Eiighsh (..vrlcswltliaviaonraud 
hcarimcss 1 arely, if ever, sui'imssnd."—CriOc, 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIOMS 
OF A HANO-LOOV^ WEAViQ^ 

By William With Mpw 

inoir. Post 8ro, 

6vo, pnee isu 

MAID OP 
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